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Yo The Famous One-Volume Editions of “THE GIANTS OF LITERATURE’ 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously- 
How is this amazing offer possible? First, be- Bound Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 
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presented by DeSOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers of America (check your local newspapers for time and station) 


National Broadcasting Company 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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ONLY SPOTLIGHTS 
AFFORD ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


@ An abundance of exceedingly bright, quiet, flicker- 
less light. 


© Sharp edge head spot to flood. 


@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug 
into 110-volt outlet. 


@ Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily dis- 


a TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
assembled for shipping. 


for small theatres, hotels, night clubs, schools. Projects 


© Two-element, variable focal length objective lens 
system. 


© Silvered glass reflector. 


e Horizontal masking control angled 4§-degrees in 
each direction. 


@ Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC GORPORATION 


Vhe W. rth Sarge if Ucertafer barer ¥y , lan Jor Saw 


“fs 


614 times brighter head spots than any other incandes- 
cent spotlight. Utilizes all the light through most of the 
spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot 
size solely by irising, thus losing substantial light. 


TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 
for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, ice shows. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Auto- 
matic arc control. A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 
Slide projector attachment available for projecting 
clean, sharp, clearly defined pictures even on largest 
screens. 
os 


Please send free literature and prices on the 
Arc Spotlight; 


Strong Trouper 
Strong Trowperetie Incandescent Spotlight. 
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AR SIR 
Joseph Molnar’s “Shaw's Four Kinds 
of Women’ interested me very much 
but I cannot say that I always 
igree with all his classifications of women 
Ann, Sweetie, Gloria and Lilith 
might perhaps be called Life Force 
women, though Shaw himself did not 
label them so. The first three fit better 
into his category of Pursuing Women, 
with additional traits of the Womanly 
Woman and the Philistine. As to the 
last, Shaw himself told Pearson, “Lilith 
wasn’t anybody, and there wasn’t any- 
body to express.” How anybody, 
could call Lady Cicely an Emancipated 
Woman is beyond my comprehension 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Ex anston, Ill 


Haven’t we had enough of Mr. Spel- 
vin? After all, most of us know that the 
New York critics are, with a few excep- 
tions, unqualified hacks without taste. So 
why state the obvious? And why, fur- 
thermore, should it be stated by an 
anonymous illiterate who is just as dull- 
witted as the critics he criticizes? In the 
December issue, Spelvin actually berates 
the critics for berating Hepburn, solely 
because “A gal who can have a big stage 
following and a big screen following 
must have something.” Now, that’s a 
rare bit of knuckleheadedness we 
wouldn’t expect even from that arch- 
type nincompoop, John Champan 

RAY R. RUSSELI 
Chicago, Ill 


How did the word “arts” get into 
your title? In the good old days it 
might have had some meaning—when 
the magazine made some pretense of 
being seriously concerned with theatre 
But now? Look at the December issuc 
for instance. All you’ve got is a vulgar- 
zation of Bernard Shaw’s ideas in 
Shaw’, Four Kinds of Women” and a 
mediocre musical comedy in Paint Your 


Wagon 
REED HARRISON 


New York City 


Your Theatre on the Disc column 
lambasting song stylists [Song Stylists 
The Triumph of Malady Over Melody,” 
y Sigmund Spaeth, December] is the 
most stupid opinion I've ever read. I'm 
not a “teen-ager” so don't get the idea 
I'm an addict to all these song stylists, 
but Peggy Lee’s “Lover” recording is 
not distorted if one listens to it closely 

Many people enjoy these “‘wander- 
ings off into strange experiments.” 
FRANK STANDISH 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cover 


Helen Gallagher in the title role of Hazel Flagg, the new musical 
comedy which, according to Bernard Sobel on page 18, is th: 
end result of the tradition begun with Florodora. Photographs 
of Miss Gallagher by James Viles; of Frorovora girls from 


Culver; design by W. Guranowski 


Miss Gallagher's make-up and hair style by Charles of the Ritz, 
furs by Reiss and Fabrizio; jewelry by Thelma Claire Brill 
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18 Musical Comedy: From Florodora to Hazel Flagg 
by Bernard Sobel 


Peg of Old Drury by Florence Stevenson 
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The First Time on Broadway by Doug Anderson 
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Screen Star Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


if you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil.” 


Ward Moorehouse-——World Telegram & 


Sun 
For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks 


Danton Walker New York Daily News 
Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 


tasted in New York 


Blair Chatzinofi— New York Post 


The America 


O'Shea—i I 


Steak House in 
Mike 


finest 


(made 


MU 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 


The Preferred Hotel Th 


ZW YORK 


At Times Square. 
Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


Mite, SPECIAL RATES 
nm FOR SERVICE MEN 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av 


European Music & 
Drama Festivals 


Meet the Artists 
at Supper 


30 productions— 


Switzerland 
Netherlands 
France 
Austria 
Germany 


. ttal 
_ England 
a Oe Scotland 


$1780 ®" 


Write to 
153! Hawthorne Terrace 
Berkeley 8, California 


Minimum of 
Tickets & Excursions included 
Comfortable accommodations 
Early reservation necessary 
Group limited 


62 Days 
Fly 


Escorted by 
Marjorie P. Walsh,M.A 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq 


| Guys and Dolls 
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Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie Booth, W. 45th 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 

Be Your Age—48th St. Theatre. Reginald Den- 
ham and Mary Orr’s new comedy about a 
young girl who plans to marry her father’s 
old classmate, with Conrad Nagel, Loring 
Smith and Hildy Parks 

Bernardine—Playhouse, W. 48th. Irving 
production of Mary Chase’s new play 
young love, with Johnny Stewart and 
Alba. 

Dial ““M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th 
James P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
Knott's melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber. 


Jac obs 
about 


Alney 


45th St. Theatre. Abe Burrows 
»rize musical, with Sam Levene, Vivian Blaine 
Feabel Bigley, and Norwood Smith as Runyon 
characters. 

Mid-Summer—Paul Crabtree and Frank J 
Hale’s production of Vina Delmar’s play 
about a school teacher who wants to write 
for show business, with Mark Stevens, Ger 
aldine Page and Vicki Cummings 

My Darlin’ Aida—Winter Garden, Broadway and 
Mist. Robert L. Joseph-Paul Vroom’s produc 
tion of Charles Friedman's adaptation of 
Verdi’s opera Aida set in Civil War days 
with Dorothy Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin, 
rence Winters, and Camila Ashland. 

New Faces—Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
woduction of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 
~~ June Carroll, Virginia de Luce, Alice 
Ghostley, Robert Clary, Eartha Kitt, and Paul 
Lynde 

Pal Joey—-Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Nancy Walker 
Lionel Stander, and Patricia Northup 

South Pacific—Maijestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Cloris Leachman. 

The Bat—James Withers Elliott's production of 
the Mary Roberts Rinehart-Avery Hapwood 
thriller, with Zasu Pitts, Lucille Watson, Harry 
Bannister and William Harrigan. 

The Children’s Hour—Dec. 17, Coronet, W. 49th 
Kermit Bloomgarden’s production of a revival 
of Lillian Hellman’s drama, with Patricia Neal 
Kim Hunter and Iris Mann 

The Crucible—Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden presents the Jed Harris produc- 
tion of Arthur Miller's new play, formerly 
called Those Familiar Spirits, described as a 
study of witchcraft iin around a youne 
farmer who becomes a victim of the period's 
hysteria, with Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hamp 
den, Beatrice Straight, Cloris Leachman and 
E. G. Marshall, directed by Jed Harris. Set 
tines by Boris Aronson 

The Deep Blue Sea—Morosco, W. 45th 
Liagre, Jr.-John C. Wilson's 
Terrence Rattigan’s London hit 
Sullavan and Allan Webb 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnick 

The Fourposter—-Golden, W 
toz’s comedy about 
Sidney and Romney 
acters 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter 

The Love of Four Colonels—-Shubert, W. 44th 
The Theatre Guild’s production of Peter Usti- 
nov’s play (now running in London), with 
Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer and Leueen Mac 
Grath 

The Male Animal Musix 


wal of the James 


Law 
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production of 
with Margaret 


45th 
marital life 
Brent as 


Jan de Har- 
with Sylvia 
the only char 


Box, W. 45th. A re 
Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy, with Buddy Edsen, Nancy Coleman 
and Lawrence Fletcher Closes February 7 
The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook, 
Barry Nelson, and Janet Riley. 

The Seven Year Itch—Coronet, W. 49th. Court- 
ney Burr-Elliott Nugent’s production of George 
Axelrod’s play, with Tom Ewell! and Vanessa 

| Brown 

| The Time of the Cuckoo—Empire, Broadway and 
| 40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried’s produc- 
| tion of Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 


Boot 
| Time Out for Gin ~Dec. 1. A Don Hershey- 
| Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock production of 
Ronald Alexander’s comedy, with Melvyn 
Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles and 


Conrad Janis 


Two's Company—Dec. 4, Alvin, W. 52nd. A 
James Russo-Michael Ellis-Clifford Hayman 
musical production, with Bette Davis, Hiram 
Sherman, Nora Kaye and Bill Callahan. 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Leland 
Hayward’s po ae of a new musical based 
on Arthur Koeber’s Having Wonderful Time, 
with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy and Paul 
Valentine. 


New Broadway Shows 

Deedee and the Brave—Early Feb. Ruth Mundy 
and Mona Gross’s production of Lionel Stand 
cr’s comedy about an Indian Chief and a smal! 
girl, with Paul Laurence, Nancy Coleman 
Merry Abel, as the Indian girl, David Orrick 
and John Baragrey, directed by Richard Bar: 
Settings by Paul Morrison. 

Hazel Flagg—Feb. 5, Hellinger, B’way and 5ist 
Jule Styne and A. B. Farrell’s production of 
Ben Hecht’s musical adaptation of his movie 
ere Sacred, with Helen Gallagher, Thomas 
Mitchell, Benay Venuta, John Howard and 
Jack Whiting, directed by David Alexander 
Music by Jule Styne; lyrics, Robert Hilliard : 
choreography, Robert Alton; settings, Harry 
Horner; costumes, Miles White. 

John Brown's Body—Feb. 14, Century, 932 7th 
Ave. Paul Gregory's presentation of Charles 
Laughton’s adaptation of the Stephen Vincent 
Benet poem with Tyrone Power Judith 
Anderson and Raymond Massey 

Josephine—-Week of Feb. 9. Luther Green-Leon- 
ard Key’s production of Sally Benson’s adapta- 
tion of F, Scott Fitzgerald’s short stories, with 
Betsy von Furstenberg, Lila Lee, Frederick 
Tozere, Lea Penman, Steven Hill, Peter Bran- 
don and Orson Bean, directed by David Press- 
man. Settings by Paul Morrison 

Maggie Feb. 18. John Fearnley and Franklin 
Gilbert’s production of the musical adaptation 
of James Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, 
with Betty Paul, Irene Bordoni and Keith 
Andes, directed by Michael Gordon. Book by 
Hugh Thomas; music and lyrics, Wm. Roy 
choreography, June Graham; settings and cos- 
tumes, Raoul Pene DuBois. 

New York City Drama Company—City Center 
W. 55th St. Feb. 4-15: Shakespeare’s Love's 
Labour's Lost, with Joseph Schildkraut and 
Kevin McCarthy, staged by Albert Marre. Set- 
tings by Lemuel Ayers. Feb. 18-Mar. 1: Ber 
nard Shaw's Misalliance 

Picnic —Mid-Feb. Music 


Theatre Guild and 


Box WwW 45th. The 

Joshua Logan’s production 

of William Inge’s new play regarding happen- 
ings in a small Kansas town, with alph 
Meeker, Janice Rule, Peggy Conklin and Kim 
Stanley, directed by Joshua Logan. Settings by 
Jo Mielziner 

Room Service—Mid-Feb. Bernard Hart-Don Her- 
shey’s production of the revival of the Allan 
Beretz play 

The Emperor’s Clothes—-Feb. 9, Barrymore, W 
47th St. Robert Whitehead and the Playwrights’ 
Company production of George Tabori’s play 
with action taking place in Budapest in the 
40's, with Lee J. Cobb, Maureen Stapleton and 
Anthony Ross, directed by Harold Clurman 
Settings by Lester Palakovy 

louchstone--Mid-Feb. Elaine Perry's production 
of William McDowell Stuckey’s play, formerly 
called Scars of Thunder, concerning a Negro 
boy who sees a vision, with Ian Keith, Paul 
McGrath, Ossie Davis and Josh White, Jr 
directed by Hale McKeen. Settings by George 


Jenkins 

Where Late Birds Sang Late 
Kermit Bloomgarden’s production of Irvine 
Ravetch’s latest play, with Walter Matthau 
Margo, Joseph de Santis Jeffrey Silver 
directed by Daniel Mann 

Wonderful Town—Feb. 25, 932 7th Ave. Robert 
Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Jon 
Geyans, and Dort Clark, directed by George 
Abbott. Music by Leonard Bernstein; lyrics 
Betty Comdon and Adolph Green; choreog 
raphy, Donald Saddler ; costumes, Main Bocher 
Settings by Raoul Pene du Bois 


the Sweet Feb 


and 


Pre-Broadway Tours 
John Brown’s Body—-Feb. 6 
Feb. 7: Los Angeles, Calif 
Calif 
osephine 


Calif 
Occidental 


San Diego 
Feb. 9 
Jan. 26-Feb. 7 Philadelphia, Pa 
gie—Jan. 19-Feb. 9: Philadelphia, Pa. Feb 
it for one week: New Haven, Conn., Shubert 
Theatre 
Say It With Flowers 
Wonderful Town—Jan 
Shubert Theatre. Fet 


Forrest Theatre 


Early Feb 
26-Feb. 7 
9.99 


Boston, Mas 
Boston, Mas 
Philadelphia, Pa 





National Tours 


Bell, Book and Candle—with Za hary Scott and 
Joan Bennett. Week of Feb. 2: Baltimore, Md., 
Fords Theatre. Feb. 16 for ‘two weeks: Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Theatre 

Call Me Madam—With Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Jan. 20: Chicago, Ill., Shubert Theatre 
for indefinite run, 

Dial “M” for Murder—With Richard Greene 
Jan. 26: Chicago, Ill., Selywyn Theatre, for 
indefinite run 

Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn, Through February 
Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre 

Guys and Dolls ~Charles Fredericks, Pamela Brit- 
ton, Julie Oshins and Jeanne Bal. Jan. 12-Feb 
7: Pittsburgh, Pa., Nixon Theatre. Feb. 9-21 
Detroit, Mich., Shubert Theatre 

| Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. Feb. 2-7: 
Cleveland, Ohio. Feb. 9-14: Pittsburgh, Pa 
Feb. 16: Indianapolis, Ind. Feb. 19-21: Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Feb, 23-28: Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Feb. 9-28 
Philadelphia, Pa., Shubert Theatre. 

Oklahoma!-——Jan. 18-Feb. 7: Los Angeles, Calif., 
Biltmore Theatre. Feb. 9-10: Pasadena, Calif., 
City Auditorium. Feb. 11: San Bernardino, 
Calif., Auditorium Theatre. Feb. 13-14: Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Feb. 15-16: Tucson, Ariz. Feb. 17 
El Paso, Tex. Feb. 19: San Angelo, Tex. Feb 
20: Midland, Tex. Feb. 21: Fort Worth, Tex 
Feb. 24: Shreveport, La. Feb. 25: Vicksburg, 
Miss. Feb. 26-27: Baton Rouge, La. Feb. 28 
Mobile, Ala. 

Paint Your Wagon -with Burl Ives. Jan. 26 for 
indefinite run Chicago, I Blackstone 
Theatre 

Paris "90--with Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Victoria, British Col., 


Feb. 5: 

Royal Victoria Theatre 
Feb. 6-7: Vancouver, British Col., Strand 
Theatre. Feb. 9: Tacoma, Wash., Temple 
Theatre. Feb. 10: Yakima, Wash., Capitol 
Theatre. Feb. 11: Spokane, Wash., Fox 
Theatre. Feb. 12: Missoula, Mont., College 
Auditorium. Feb. 13: Helena, Mont., Marlowe 
Theatre. Feb. 14: Great Falls, Mont., Civic 
Centre. Feb. 16-19: Minneapolis, Minn., Ly- 
ceum Theatre. Feb. 20-21: St. Paul, Minn., 
Auditorium. Feb. 23: Madison, Wis. Feb. 24- 
28: Milwaukee, Wis., Davidson Theatre 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and Leora 
Dana. Jan. 26-Feb. 21: Chicago, Ill. Feb. 23- 
Mar. 7: St. Louis, Mo. 

South Pacific—with Martha Wright and Webb 
lilton. Jan. 27-Feb. 9: Miami, Fla., Dade 
County Auditorium, Feb. 9-14: Birmingham, 
\la., Temple Theatre. Feb. 16-28: Atlanta 
Ga., Tower Theatre. 

Stalag 17—with John Erickson and George Tobias 
Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Philadelphia, Pa., Walnut 
Theatre. Feb. 9-14: Baltimore, Md., Fords 
Theatre. Feb. 16-28: Washington, D. C., Shu 
bert Theatre. 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Jan. 26: Davenport, Iowa 
Jan. 27: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Jan. 28: Des 
Moines, Iowa. Jan. 29: Sioux City, lowa. Jan. 
40-31: Omaha, Neb. 

the Country Girl—with Sidney Blackmer. Nancy 
Kelly and Dane Clark. Feb. 2-7: Detroit 
Mich., Shubert Theatre. Feb. 9-14: Cleveland 
Ohio, Hannah Theatre. Feb. 16-21: Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Nixon Theatre. 


The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Feb. 2-14: Philadelphia, Pa., Forrest 
Theatre, Feb. 16 for one week ; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hanna Theatre. Feb. 23 for one week: Tor- 
onto, Canada, Royal Theatre. 

The Shrike—with Van Hefflin. Feb. 1-3: St 
Paul, Minn., Auditorium. Feb. 4: Omaha 
Neb., Omaha Theatre. Feb. 5-7: Kansas City 
Mo., Orpheum Theatre. Feb. 9 for one week 
St. Louis, Mo., American Theatre. Feb. 16 
for four weeks: Chicago, Ill., Erlanger Theatre. 

lop Banana—with Phil Silvers. Through Febru- 
ary: Chicago, Ill., Great Northern Theatre 


Music 


Artur Rubinstein Tour—Feb. 3: Los Angeles 
Calif. Feb. 12: Detroit, Mich. Feb. 18: Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. Feb. 21: Chicago, Ill. Feb 
22-23: Bloomington, Ind. Feb. 25: Ottawa 
Can. Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gershwin Concert Orchestra Company —Feb. 2 
Staten Island, N. Y. Feb. 3: Trenton, N. J 
Feb. 4: Shamokin, Pa. Feb. 5: Lancaster, Pa 
Feb. 6: White Plains, N. Y. Feb. 7 Malverne, 
L. I. Feb. 8: Boston, Mass. Feb. 9 Quincy, 
Mass. Feb. 10: Springfield, Mass F 
Troy, N. Y. Feb. 12: Kingston, N. Y. Feb 
14: Pottsville, Pa. Feb. 16: Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
Feb. 17: Youngstown, Ohio. Feb. 19: Lexing 
ton, Ky. Feb. 20: Columbus, Ohio. Feb. 21 
Saginaw, Mich. Feb. 22: Ypsilanti, Mich. Feb 
23: Grand Rapids, Mich. Feb. 24: East Lansing 
Mich. Feb. 25: Battle Creek, Mich. Feb. 26 
Wilmette, Ill. Feb. 27: Paris, Ill. Feb. 28 
Evanston, Il. 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for April must be received by the 
eighteenth of February 


New York 
Adelphi College- Garden City, L Feb. 20 


James Thurber’s The Thirteen Che ks (adult 


FEBRUARY. 1953 


performance). Feb. 26: Tennessee Williams 
The Glass Menagerie (reading performance 

Alumnus Players—Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Feb. 27-28: Tennessee Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie. 

Amateur Comedy Club—(150 E. 36th St.) Feb 
18-20: Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer at Hunter College Auditorium,, 69th and 
Park (by membership only). 

Blackfriar’s Guild—316 W. 57th St. Feb. 2-March 
$1: Angelic Doctor (an original script on 
Thomas Aquinas). 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8lst. Thursdays 
and Fridays: Nikolai Nikolayevich Yvrerinov’'s 
Theatre of the Soul and Bown Adams’ four 
original one-acters, Four for Tonight; Satur- 
days: Queen Lear. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences— Academy 
of Music Building, 30 Lafayette St., Brooklyn 
Feb. 3: Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

Chelsea Players--YMCA, 23rd St. at 7th Ave. 
Feb. 15: Stanley Richard’s Mood Piece. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St., Green- 
wich Village. Indefinite run: Theodore, a one- 
man show of sinister and disconcerting humor 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Through 

ebruary Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke 

Dramatic Workshop—1639 Broadway. Jan. 29- 
$1, Feb. 5-7, 12-14: Karl Capek’s R.U.R. 

Equity Library—Lenox Hill Playhouse, 331 I 
7%h St. Jan. 28-Feb. 1: Eugene O'Neill's 
Ah, Wilderness; Feb. 11-15: G. Bernard Shaw’s 
Man and Superman; Feb. 25-March 1: Finian’s 
Rainbow, a musical comedy. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse—141 W. 13th St 
Indefinite run: Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes 
(Admission by voluntary contribution). 

Hofstra College-—Hempstead, L.I. Feb. 27-28 
March 1: Cole Porteg’s Anything Goes. 

National Arts Club—15 Gramercy Park. Feb 
27-28: John P. Marquand’s The Late George 
Apley. 

National Theatre—-11 Houston St. Each evening 
Ten vaudeville acts with Henriette Jacobson, 
Julius Adler and other Yiddish stars. (Yiddish 
theatre). 

Originals Only—-100 7th Ave., So. (Sheridan 
Square) Each evening: Charles Best’s Gordon 
Reilly. (Free admission, but reservations ac- 
cepted) 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 MacDougall St., 
Greenwich Village. Jan. 22-31: Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s Mrs. Tanqueray; Feb, 5-14: Francois’ 
De Curel’s The Fossils ; Pep 19-28; Wm. Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus. 

Town Hall—W. 43rd St. Feb. 4: Blanche Yurka 
in “Comedy Through the Ages,”’ dramatic 
characterizations 

Dance 

Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. Feb. 1: Lida 
Martinoli Recital Hall, Feb. 6: Miami Pomme 
Students’ Dance Recital 

Cooper Union Great Hall, Feb. 1: Mara in 
excerpts from her “Cambodian Ballet.”” Feb 
22: “A Dance Concert in Two Parts,” with 
Sophia Delza—traditional action dances from 
the Classic Chinese Theatre. Leticia Jay—A 
program of Javanese Dances. 

Henry Street Playhouse—406 Grand St. Feb. 9 
Stage for Dancers, a dance concert directed 
by Fred Berk. Feb. 23: Gladys Bailin and 
Murray Louis, a modern dance concert 

YM-YWCA—92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Feb. 15 
Dance Laboratory Series conducted by Walter 
Terry, with star of dance world; Marie Mar 
chowsky and Natanya Neumann, dance recital 

Opera 

Amato Opera Theatre--159 Bleecker St. Feb. 6 
lish eb. 20-22, 27-28, March 1: Puccini's 
La Boheme. (Admission free) 

8, 13-15: Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, in Eng- 

Cooper Union—-Great Hall, Cooper Square. Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale, opera in English, directed 
by Siegfried Landau. 

Little Orchestra Society--Carnegie Hal!, West 
7th. Feb. 16: Bizets’ The Pearl Fishers, with 
Martial Singher, Rhea Jackson, Davis Cunning 
ham and Kenneth Smith and the Westminster 
College Choir. (Opera-concert) 

Metropolitan Opera Co.—-Metropolitan Opera 
House, B’way and 40th St. (Benefit perform 
ances) Feb. 4: Puccini’s La Tosca (Manhattan 
ville Alumnae) Feb. 22: Verdi's Rigoletto 
West Side Institutional Synagogue) 


Music 


Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. Feb. 1: Phil 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York. Feb 
3: The Philadelphia Orchestra. Feb. 4: Alex 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. Feb. 5: Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society of New York; Paul 
Loyonnet, pianist. Feb. 7: NBC Symphony 
Orchestra Broadcast ; Concordia Choir; Recital! 
Hall: Herta Luse, soprano. Feb. 8: Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York; 40th 
Anniversary Concert, Farbznd Labor Zionist 
Order; Recita! Hall: John Tabb, pianist. Feb 
9: The Telephone Broadcast Feb. 10: Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Feb. 11: The Boston Sym- 
yhony. Feb. 12-14: Philharmonic-Symphony 
Cociety of New York. Feb. 14: The Boston 
Symphony; NBC Symphony Orchestra Broad 
cast: Concert, Philharmonic-Symphony, bene 
fit Greek War Relief. Feb. 15: Philharmonic 


Symphony Society of New York; Concert by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale; Recital Hall: Ann 
and Bets Gantvoort, joint vocal recital; The 
Mariners, vocal recital; Martha Pollak, pianist 
Feb. 16: Little Orchestra Society, homas 
Scherman, conductor. Feb. 17: Schola Can 
torum. Feb. 18: Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
Feb. 19-20: Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York; WNYC Annual American Music 
Festival; Paul Loyonnet, pianist; Recital Hall 
Lorraine De Long, soprano. Feb. 21: NBC 
Symphony Orchestra Broadcast ; Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York; Recital Hall 


——l0th BIG MONTH!——_, 
“EXCELLENT . 


with genuine talent” 


Bright and gay 
overtlowing 
Atkinson, Times 


LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
of 1952 


“Broadway's Newest Musical Hit."’ 
—Ed Sullivan 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. West 


of Broadway 


Evgs. at 8:30-——-$1.80-$6.. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$1.20-$3.60 Incl. Tax 


YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS s. HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1 80, 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
H]  Georce BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
and JUAMITA HALL 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


“A LOVELY PLAY . . . A DARLIN’ PLAY.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 
‘welime 


Cuckoo’ 


by ARTHUR LAURENTS 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.20 
Fri. & Sat. Eves.: $6.00,4.80, 4.20. 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Inc! 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





Jack Kudevis, accordionist. Feb. 22. Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society of New York. Feb 
23: Missionary Training Institute Concert ; 
National Orchestral Association. Feb. 24: The 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Feb. 25: Viadimir 
Horowitz, pianist. Feb. 26; Philharmonic-Sym- 
ocer Society of New York. Feb. 27: Recital 
fall; Eugene, Stoia, violinist. Feb. 28: NBC 
Symphony Orchestra Broadcast ; Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; Recital Hall: 
Teresa Victoria, soprano, and Albert Cambetes, 
baritone. 

Cooper Union—Great Hall, Cooper Square. Feb. 
&: Music in the Making. Rehearsal concert: 
a new experiment—with audience participation. 
A fifty-five piece orchestra with Bavid Brock. 
man, directing. 

Henry Street Playhouse—406 Grand St. Feb. 15 
Invitation to Listening, music recital. 

Hunter College—Park ) ay & 69th St. Feb. 7: 
Cesare Siepi, bass. Feb. 14: Solomon, pianist 
Juilliard School for Music—120 Claremont Ave 
Feb, 6: Chamber Music Concert. Program in- 
cludes Vincent Persichetti’s Concerto for piano 
four hands, and works by Ravel, Beethoven an 
other composers. Feb. 13: Walter Damrosch 
Memorial. Concert by Juilliard String Quartet 

(Free admission by invitation only.) 
Little Orchestra Society, Public Dress Rehearsals 
Hunter College, Park Ave. & 69%th St. Feb 
&: Works of Darius Milhaud, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, with singers, Lawrence Davidson 
Paul Knowles, Dolores Mari, and The Huf- 
stader Singers. Feb. 27: Works by Henry 
Purcell, Mozart, Mendelssohn and Robert Schu- 
mann, with Judith Jaimes and Joseph Schwartz, 
as soloists, 

Town Halley—W. 43rd St. Feb. 1: Erna Berger, 
soprano; New Friends of Music Feb. 5 
Bronislay Gimpel, violinist. Feb. 6: Debut 
Award Recital of New York Madrigal Society 
Feb. 7: Temple University a cappella choir 
Feb. &: Erna Berger, soprano; New Friends 
of Music New Music Quartet. Feb. 9: Little 
Orchestra Society (Sabbath Service for Cantor 
by Milhaud; Beethoven's Christ on the Mount 
of Olives). Feb. 15: New Friends of Music (New 
York Chamber Orchestra, Franz Allers, con- 
ductor); Mary Bothwell, soprano. Feb. 16 
Musicians Guild Chamber Music Concert. Feb 
18: Bach Aria Group. Feb. 20: Jacob Gimpel, 
pianist. Feb, 22: New Friends of Music (Hor. 
tense Monath and the Philharmonic Chamber 
Ensemble); Norwegian Singing Society. Feb 
‘5; Jennie Tourel, soprano 

YM-YWCA--92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Feb, 2 
Music for 1953, a society of young artists for 
the performing of unusual music. Feb. 4 
Loewenguth Quartet. Music by Haydn, Mil- 
haud, Schubert. Feb. 8: Concert of Jewish 
Music, National Jewish Music Festival (admis- 
sion by invitation). Feb Philharmonic 
Chamber Ensemble, with works by Beethoven, 
Riegger (first performance), St. Saens and Mo- 
vart, with Mitropoulos conducting. Feb. 11: 
Loewenguth. Music by Schubert, Brahms, 
Ravel. Feb. 22: Bennington Composers Confer- 
ence Series (admission free). Feb. 25: Rosalyn 
Tureck, piano. All Bach Series 


Children's Entertainment 


Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. Feb. 7: fr 
Theatre’s Hansel and Gretal. Feb. 12, 14, 21, 
28: Jr. Theatre’s The Emperor’s New Clothes. 

Henry Street Settlement—406 Grand St. Feb. 7: 
Kay Marwig, Storyteller. Feb. 2: The Hour of 
Magic, magician. Feb. 28: Dance Plays for 
Children, featuring the Playhouse Dance Com- 
pany, directed by Alwin Nikolais. 

Little Orchestra Society—Hunter College, Park 
Ave. & 69th St. Orchestral Concerts for Young 
People. Feb. 21: Babar, world premiere of 
children’s opera, with music by Nicholas Bere- 
zowsky, book by Dorothy Heyward, sung and 
acted by cast and chorus of city high schools 

YM-YWCA—-92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Feb. 1 
The Merry-Go-Rounders, adult dance reper- 
tory company performing for children The 


Donkey, The Goops, Holiday Dances im Israci 
Feb. 8, 12, 22, 23: Simon Big Ears, play acted 
by adults, directed by Ken Be ow am 


Forums and Lectures 

American National Theatre and Academy—W 
52nd St. Feb. 3: ‘Is Foreign Theatre Superior 
to Our Own?”’ 

C Union—Great Hall, Cooper Square. Feb 
13: —— Therapy,” Virginia M. Axline, lec- 
turer. Feb. 20: “Psychodrama,”’ Dr. J. L. 
Moreno, lecturer. 

YM-YWCA—92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Feb. 12: 
Elizabeth Bowen, lecturer on the problems of 
the literary artist. Feb. 19: Tambimuttu, In- 
dian poet, critic, editor. Feb. 26: Louis Mac- 
Neice, poet and dramatist, will read from his 
works. 

Films 

Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway. Feb 5-8 
Paisan and Muscle Beach. Feb. 19-22: Tillie’s 

The Vagabond and The 


of Modern Art Film Library—W. 

. Jan. 26-Feb. 1: The Big Parade, with 

John Gilbert. Feb. 2-8: Flesh and the Devil, 

with John Gilbert and Greta Garbo. Feb. 16- 

22: Camille, with Greta Garbo, Robert Taylor 

and Lionel barrymore. Feb. 2}-March 1: Susan 

Lenox, Her Fall and Rise, with Greta Garbo, 
Clark Gable and Jean Hersholt. 


Chicago 


Call Me Madam—with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Jan. 20: for indefinite run, Shubert 
Theatre. ag tour.) 

Dial ““M” for Murder—with Richard Greene. 
Jan. 26 for indefinite run, Selwyn Theatre. (On 
tour.) 

Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn. Through the month, 

arris Theatre. (On tour.) 

Hucklebe Finn—Jan. 31-March 28, Goodman 
Memorial Theatre. (Children’s play.) 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Feb. 13-14, 17-22, 24- 
March 1, Goodman Memorial Theatre. 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Jan. 26-Feb. 21. 

The Shrike—with Van Heflin. Feb. 16 for four 
weeks, Erlanger Theatre. 

Three Act Plays—Feb. 27-28, Paul Kane's 
The Daughter, Bombing of Chicago and 
Wife Versus Husband, at The House of Drama, 
theatre-in-the-round. 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers. Through month 


Los Angeles 

Artur Rubinstein—Feb. 3 

Ballet Theatre—Feb. 20-28 

John Brown’s Body—with Tyrone Power, Judith 
Anderson and Raymond Massey. Feb. 7. (Pre- 
Broadway tour) 

Oklahoma!—Jan. 18-Feb. 7, Biltmore Theatre 
(On tour) 


Boston 

G Gershwin Concert—Feb. 8. (Music) 

Say fA With Flowers—Early Feb. (Pre-Broadway 
tour) 

Wonderful Town—with Rosalind Russell and Jo- 
seph Buloff. Jan. 26-Feb. 7, Shubert Theatre 
(ot ae tour) 


Washington 


Bell, Book and Candle—with Zachary Scott and 
oan Bennett. Feb. 16 for two weeks, National 
heatre. 

Stalag 17— with John Erickson and George 
Tobias. Feb. 16-28: Shubert Theatre. (On 
tour) 

The Country Wife—Through February: Arena 
Stage, at the Hippodrome 

The Trial—Feb. 19-21: George Washington Uni- 


versity production. 


Philadelphia 


—with Betsy Von Furstenburg. Jan. 26- 


(Music) 


Ose) 
Feb. 7. (Pre-Broadway tour) 
Maggie—with Betty Paul, Irene Bordoni and 


Keith Andes. Jan. 19-Feb. 9 


tour) 


(Pre-Broadway 


Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Feb. 9-26 
Shubert Theatre. (On tour) oat Se 

} with John Erickson and George Tobias 
Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Walnut Theatre. (On tour) 

The Four Poster—with Jessica Tandy and Hume 
y . Feb, 2-14: Forrest _— (ce tour) 

festival of Forei ays in 

ante od Spanish, anaes ib. Be 58 : Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. . 
‘onderful Town—with Rosalind Russell and Jo- 
seph Buloff. Feb. 9-22: Forrest Theatre. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Adams Memorial Theatre — Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. Feb. 12-14: Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s “The Play’s the Thing, a Cap and Bell 
production. - a 

Amherst College—Ambherst, Mass. Feb. 19-25 
Benjamin Britten's new version of John Gay's 
ballad opera, The Beggar's Opera. : 

Arena Stage—New York Ave. and Ninth St 
Washington, D. C. Through February: Thomas 
Wycherly’s The Count life. 

Austin Civic Theatre—2628 Guadalupe, Austin 
Tex. Through February: Mel Pape’s adapta 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with olio acts 

Barter Theatre—Abingdon, Va. Tour scheduled 
for February of Owen Wister’s The Virginian. 
Feb. 2: Alexandria, Va. Feb. 4: Pocomoke 
City, Md. Feb. 5: Dahlgren, Va. Feb. 6 
St. Mary's City, Md. Feb. 7: Bowie, Md 
Feb. 9: Bel Air, Md. Feb. 10: Kilmarnook 
Va. Feb. 11: Goochland, Va. Feb. 12: Frank- 
lin, Va. Feb. 13: Lawrenceville, Va. Feb. 14 
Chatham, Va. Feb. 16: Danville, Va. Feb 
17: Pulaski, Va. Feb. 18: Radford, Va. Feb 
19: Pearisburg, Va. Feb. 21: Bridgewater, Va 
Feb. 23: Staunton, Va. Feb. 24: Roanoke, Va. 
Feb. 25: Waynesboro, Va: Feb. 26: Louisa, 
Va. Feb. 27: Lynchburg, Va. ’ 

Baylor University Theatre—Waco, Tex. Feb 

10: Robert Turney’s Daughters of Atreus. — 

Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre—Indianapolis 
Minn. Feb. 13-21: Terence Rattigan’s O Mis- 
tress Mine. ; 

Bowdoin University Theatre — Brunswick, Me 
Feb. 16: George Batson’s Ramshackle Inn, a 
Masque and Gown production. 

Carousel Theatre—University of Tennessee, Knox 
ville, Tenn. Feb. 9-14: Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse’s Life With Mother. Feb. 25 
Mar. 3: J. B. Priestley’s Dangerous Corner. 

Cleveland y House—Cleveland, Ohio. (Reper- 
tory group operating three theatres) February 
Drury Theatre’s production of Louis Verneuil’s 
Affairs of State. Brooks’ Theatre production 
of George Kelly’s Fatal Weakness. Euclid-77th 
Theatre of Sidney Kingsley’s Darkness at Noon 
Children’s Theatre production of Hans Brinker 
and His Silver Skates. 

Cleveland Public Library—Cleveland, Ohio. Fel 
25-26: Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound. ; 

Company of the Golden Hind—Berkeley, Calif 
Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27-28: Christopher Fry’s 
adaptation of Ring Round the Moon. 

Flint Community Players—Flint, Mich. Feb. 5-7 
Samuel Taylor’s Happy Time. ; 

Washington University — Washington 
D. C. Feb. 19-21: Andre Gide’s adaptation of 
Franz Kafka’s The Trial. : 

Goodman Memorial Theatre—Chicago, Ill. Feb 
13-14, 17-22, 24-Mar. 1: Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. ; 

Grand Rapids Civic Theatre — Grand Rapids 
Mich. Feb. 27-Mar. 7: Oliver Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer. nie 

Greater Muskegon Civic Theatre Association— 
Muskegon, Mich. Jan. 29-Feb. 4: Sidney 
Kingsley’s Detective Story. ; 

Hedgerow Theatre — Moylan, Pa February 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man and Schnitzler’s 
The Affairs of Anatol. Late February: Ru 
dolfo Usigli’s The Great Gesture, an American 

remiére. y 

Hilltop Theatre-in-the-Round —- Baltimore, Md 
Feb. 3: John van Dauten’s Old Acquaintance 
with Ilka Chase 


House of Drama -— Chicago, Ill. Feb. 27-28 
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Premiére production of Paul Kane's three new 

one-act plays, The Daughter, of 

Cc and Wife Versus Husband. 

lowa State College Theatre—Ames, lowa. Feb 
26-28: J. B. Priestley’s Laburnum Grove. 


Ithaca College Department of Drama—lIthaca, 

N. Y. Feb. 16-21: es Hamlet. 

Jackson Theatre Guild—Jac Mich. Feb. 5-6: 
Three One-Act Plays. 

Johns Hopkins ny gs Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. February: Percy Mack- 
aye’s The Scarecrow, vo Emlyn Williams as 
Charles Dickens, in a readin ——w 

Kalamazoo Civic pe Mich. 
Feb. 5:14: Sidney Kingsle « Darkness at a st Wane. 

Lakewood Little atre— Feb. 
1l-Mar. 7: Ruth and oe Bo The 
Heiress. 

Lansing Civic Players—Lansing, Mich. Feb. 11- 

obert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

Little Theatre of Greenville, S. C. February 
Jean Anouilh’s Affairs of State. 

Little Theatre of Norfolk—Norfolk, Va. Feb. 14- 
21: Mark Reed’s Petticoat Fever. 

Mary Washin College Theatre—Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Feb. 19-21: A series of one-act ex- 
»erumental plays. 

Milwaukee Players—Milwaukee Public Schools 
Department of Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. Feb. 13-15: Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding. 

Mayde Mack Mummers—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Feb. 16-21: William Noble’s new play, Starfish, 
a modern romance. 

Northwest University Theatre — Evanston, II! 
Feb. 24-28: Charles Hazelton and Benrimo’s 
The Yellow Jacket. 

Oak Ridge Community Playhouse—Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Feb. 26-28: Molnar’s The Play’s e 
Thing. 

Penn State Players—State College, Pa. Feb. 6-21: 
Shaw’s Major Barbara. yd . 27-28: Edwin 
Justus Mayer’s Children of Dar 

Players Inc.—Washington, D. C. (Nat. repertory 
compeny? Shakespeare’s "s 
Feb. pow Orleans, La. Feb. ; ‘alenen, 
Miss. Neb. Forest, Miss. Feb. 4: Normal, 
Ala. Feb. 5: : Nashville, Tenn, Feb. 2: Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Feb. Harrisburg, Pa. Feb. 
10: Cresson, Pa. Feb, it: Butler, | fa. Feb. 12: 
Erie, Pa. Feb. Meadville, Pa. Feb. 16: 
Rochester, N. v. Feb 17: Geneseo. N.Y. 
Feb. 18: Cortland, N. Y. Feb. 19: Potsdam, 
N. Y. Feb. 23: Plattsburgh N.Y. Feb. 24: 
Winooski Park, Vt. . Williamstown, 
Mass. Feb. 27: Bradford. “Mass. 

Playmakers—Detroit, Mich, Feb. 21-22: J. Lee 
Thompson’s Murder Without Crime. 

Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc. —Richmond, Ind 
Feb. 16-19: Maxwell Anderson’s The Wingless 
Victory. 

San Jose State College—San Jose, Calif. Feb. 27- 
28, Mar. 5-7: Lope de Vega’s Sheep’s Well. 

Skidmore College Theatre — Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Feb. 28: Maxwell Anderson’s The Wing- 
less Victory and James Barrie’s The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals. 

Smith College Theatre — Northampton, Mass 
Feb. 11-14: Denis Johnston’s new play, The 
Golden Cuckoo, a premiére of the revised ver- 
sion of the play by the Irish-American play- 
wright. (A graduate production) 

Stephens College Theatre—Columbia, Mo. jee 
28-Feb age Mark Reed’s Petticoat Fever. Feb 
18-Mar. B. Priestley’s Laburnum Grove. 
heatre "sg: alias, Tex. Feb. 9-28: John Briard 
Harding’s Uncle Marston, a new mystery thrill- 
er with a 19th century setting. 
niversity of Ar — Fayetteville, 
Ark. Feb 24-28: Robert Morris’ Giant From 
The South, a new play based on the life and 
writings of Thomas Wolfe. 

‘niversity of Kansas City Community Playhouse 
Kansas City, Mo. Feb. 23-28: Anton Chek- 
hov's Uncle Vanya. 
niversity of Kansas Theatre—Lawrence, Kan 
Feb. 9-13: Franz Lehar’s The Merry Widow, 
an operetta. 
Iniversity of Minnesota — Minneapolis, Minn 
Jan -Feb. 8: Raymond Scott’s Lute Song, 
musical play. Feb. 20-Mar. 1: Henrik Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt. Feb. 10-14: Anton Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya, a studio theatre production 
Mary Chase’s Harvey and Eugene O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness!, University Theatre Touring 
Company production, touring Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Wisconsin. 
niversity of unpeyereaie — Feliaaiahie, Pa 
Feb. 26-28: A three day festival of Foreign 
Language Plays in French, Spanish and Ger- 
man 
niversity of Texas—Austin, Tex. Feb. 11-14 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 
)niversity Utah Theatre—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Feb.-June: University Touring Com- 
sany — Ma Chase’s H . Feb. 13-19: 
foward-Lindsay and Russel Crouse’s State of 
the Union. Late Feb.-Mar.: Young People’s 
Lee a of Pat Pending. 

Uses Washington— Seattle Wash. Jan. 
23-Feb. 28: Penthouse Theat lenn Hughes’ 
On the Side of the Angels. Feb. 6-Mar. 21: 
Showboat Theatre—Sidney Kingsley’s Detective 
Story. Jan. 15-Feb. 14: Read Playhouse 

Euripides’ The Trojan Women. 
Van Buren Players—Milwaukee, Wis. Feb. 6-8 
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En James Barrie's What Every Woman 


nows. 
Vanderbilt University Theatre Sapte, Tenn 
— 11-14: Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
Theatre Poughkeepsie, "N.Y. 
“Fe 20-21: A musical, written by members of 
the Sophomore Class, who composed both 


lyrics and music. 
eathervane Coapmantey Playhouse — Akron, 
Ohio, Jan. 15-Feb. 4: Maxwell Anderson’s 
Barefoot in Athens. Feb. 26-Mar. 18: John 
Cecil Holm’s Gramercy Ghost. 
Witemene oe. Lay Mpegs See. Feb 
2-4: ward Pe: Shop at Sly ner. 
Yale University er: New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 15 for one wens Henry Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas, an ~~ | opera. Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu’s Comedy on Bridge, a one-act comic 
opera. 


Children's Theatre on Tour 

Sa Theatre Corp. Feb. 10: Prince- 
ton, N. J., McCarter Theatre, Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. Feb. 13: Milford, Conn., Mil- 
ford, High School. Feb. 14: Bridgeport, Gonn., 
Klein Auditorium. Feb. 14: Bayside, L. I. 
Bayside High School, Princess in the Tower. 
Feb. 15: low Haven, Conn., Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. Feb. 21: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Academy of Music, Legend of the Willow Plate. 


American Playwriting Contests 


The Community Children’s Theater. Care of 
Mrs. Robert Northcett, 8730 Virginia Lane, 
Kansas City 14, Mo. Terms: Fifty-minute, 
eight-character children’s play. Award: $50 06 

plus production. Deadline: May 1, 1953 

The —%" Hillman Prize Award Contest. The 

Sidney a a a Inc., 15 Union 
Square, N. Y. Terms: Any written 
mw bal published and/or produced under 
professional auspices in 1952, Etine with the 
themes of trade union development, civil liber- 
ties, race relations, scieatific welfare, world 

ace and related oblems. Awards: $500 
eadline: February 15, 1953. 

Wisconsin Players Playwriting Contest—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. Terms 
Original full-length plays by students only 
> $235, $115, $75. Deadline: March 1, 
1953. 

YM-YWCA Third Annual Children’s Playwriting 
Contest, sponsored by the Theodore F. Bern- 
stein Memorial Fund. Care of Mrs. Aline Bern- 
stein, Chairman of the Drama Committee 
YM- YWCA, 1395 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Terms 
Contest open to all writers, professional and 
amateur, submitting an unpublish ed manuscript 
Playing time at least one hour, and not more 
than one hour and a half. Play for children 
from six to twee ears. Award: $200. Dead- 
line: March 1, 953 


Foreign Theatre 
London 


Dear Charles—At the New Theatre. Alan Mel- 
ville’s translation and adaptation from Marc- 
Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les Enfants d’Edouard, with 
Yvonne Arnaud. 

For Better or Worse—At the Comedy Theatre. A 
comedy about marriage, with Geraldine Mc- 
Ewin and Leslie Philli 

High Balcony—At the Embassy Theatre. Peter 

stinov’s play with a setting in the German 
Embassy in Poland. 

Maria Marten—At the Arts Theatre. A full- 
blooded version of the old melodrama Murder 

in the Red Barn, an Alec Clunes production 

Merchant of Venice—At the old Vic. A Hugh 
Hunt —_ with Claire Bloom as Jessica, 
Paul ogers, Shylock and Irene Worth 

Midnight Sonata—At the Lindsay Theatre. Eva- 
dne Price’s sophisticated comedy thriller, with 
Ruby Miller in title role. 

Richard IIl—At the Lyric Theatre. Pacxy Giel- 
ec production, with Paul Schoheld, King 

ichard, Herbert Lomas, John O’Gaunt, Joy 
Parker, the Queen, and 
broke. 

The Holy Terrors—Jean Cocteau’s play, with Fay 
Compton in the role of a great Parisian actress 

The Mousetrap—At the Sochosnder Theatre 
Agatha Christie’s new play, with Richard Atten 
borough as a detective and his wife, Sheila Sim 
as the hostess of a showbound country house 

The River Line—At the Strand Theatre. Charles 
Morgan’s play, with Pamela Brown and Pau! 
Schofield 

The Tell-Tale Murder—Philip Weathers’ new 
mystery play. 

The Way of the World—At the Lyric Theatre 
John Gielgud’s production with John Gielgud 
as Mirabell, Margaret Rutherford and Pamela 
Brown. 

The White Carnation—-R. C. Sheriff's latest play, 
a comedy especially written for Sir Ralph 


yo 
"s pla i= with John Giel- 


Te, and 


ric Porter, Boling 


re. 

Bristol, t the Old Vic. Lionel 
i ito new play about a fugitive from 
justice 
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Paris 


Bonheur des Merchants—At the Bouffes Parisiens 
Jacques Deval’s new comedy with Elvire Popes 
co as a Second Empire demi mondaine 

Corruption au Palais de Justice—At the Lancry 
Ugo Betti’s new play about a judge 

Dialogues des Carmelites—At the 
Georges Bernanos’ religious drama 

Egmont—-At the Humour Theatre. A Goethe 
revival, 

Evangeline—-At the Ambassadeurs 
stein’s 29th play, directed by himself in his 
own theatre, with Danielle Darrieux 

Feu Monsieur de Marcy—At the Porte Saint- 
Martin. Max Regnier’s comedy about ghosts 

Hyménée—At the Michodiere A revival of 
Edouard Bourdet’s play, with Yvonne Prin- 
temps and Pierre Fresnay 

Ii Y A Longtemps Que Je T’Aime—At the 
Edouard VIL. The latest Jacques Deval comedy 

Jeanne D’Arc-—At the Atelier. Andre Barsacq’ 
production of Jean Anouilh’s new play. 

J'y Suis, J'y Reste—At the Gymnase. A Boule 
vard triangle comedy in its third year. 

La Dame Du Tréfle—At the Saint Georges 
George Arout’s new Pirandello-like play abou 
two women, with Madeline Robinson in a 
double role. 

La Duchesse D’Algues—At the Michel. An Ene- 
lish comedy about a mermaid, originally titled 
Miranda 

La Jacquerie—At the Charles de Rochefort 
Clement Harrari’s ““Theatre Independent’’ pre- 
sents an adaptation of one of Prosper Mérimée’s 
masterpieces 

La Maison de Poupeé—-At the Comedie Caumar- 
tin. Daniele Delorme in Ibsen's revival 

La Puce A L’Oreille—-At the Montparnasse. Re- 
vival of Georges Feydeau’s comedy, with the 
Georges Vitaly company 

La Pucelle D’Auteuil—-At the Palais Royal. Jean 
de Latraz’ bedroom farce, with plenty of 
lingerie on view 

Les Compagnons de la Marjolaine-—At the An- 
toine. Marcel Achard’s latest, with Arletty in 
a cops and robber romp, set in the 1880's 

Madame Filoune—At the Renaissance. Edouardo 
de Filippo’s Italian play set against a Naples 
middle-class background, about the wife with 


Herboturt 


Henri Bern- 


a “past.” 

Mademviselle Julie--At the Babylone. A little 
theatre production of Strindberg’s play 

Many—At the Gramont. Alfred Adam's domestic 
comedy 

Marius— At the Sarah Bernhardt Revival of 
Marcel Pagnol’s famous Marseille comedy 

Monsieur de Panama-——At the Apollo. Jean de 
Latraz’ old but unperformed comedy 

My Heart's In the Highlands—-At the Vieux 
Colombier. Saroyan in French 

N’Ecoutez Pas, Mesdames-——At the Veriétés. Re- 
vival of the comedy “‘de et avec’’ Sacha Guitry 

Robinson—At the Oeuvre. The Defoe tale retold 
by poet Jules Supervielle, with a love story 
thrown in, with Dominique Blanchard 

Siegfried—At the Champs Elysées. Revival of 
Jean Giraudoux’ play, with Raymond Rouleau 

Sur La Terre Comme Au Ciel-—-At the Atheneé 
Fritz Hochwalder’s Swiss play about Jesuits 
in 18th century South America, with Victor 
Francen 

Un Homme dans La Ville—At the Studio Champs 
Elysées Dinelli's The Man, at one of the 
avant-garde theatres of Paris 


Teatro Ateneo—Judith (Della Valle " 

Teatro dei Satiri—ll giocoliere della ver gine { The 
Jugeler of the Virgin); Leonide non e’ piu’ 
(Leon Isn’t Any More). 

Teatro Eliseo—Bell, Book and Candle; Brief En- 
counter; Goodby, Mr. Harris; La _ Raffica; 
Medea; Piccolo Santo; The Four Poster. 

Teatro dei Gobbi—Secondo Carnet de Notes, with 
Franca Valeri 

Teatro delle Arti—Amphytrion and Macbeth, 

Teatro Valle—Thyestes and Tre Quarti di Luna 
(Three-quarter Moon) 

~In Genoa, Teatro Augustus—Dangerous Corner 
(Priestley); Les Caprices de arianne; Ro- 
manzo di giovani poveri. 

Piccolo Teatro della Gitta’ di Genova—School for 
Wives. 

In Milan. Piccolo Teatro della Citta’ di Milano 
(Little Theatre)J-—-Saint Joan (Shaw 

In Naples. Teatro di Corte del Palazzo Reale— 
Intrighi d’amore (Intrigues of Love) (Tasso) ; 
Prince of Homburg (von Kleist); The Deep 
Blue Sea (Rattigan); Vestire gli ignudi (Dress 
the Naked) (Pirandello) 

In Padua. Piccolo Teatro della Citta’ di Padova 
(Little Theatre)—I numi angelici (The Angeli- 
can Gods) (Cormagi) 


Berlin 


Erich Kaestner’s Emil and the Detectives; Haupt- 
mann/Zuckmayer’s Herbert Engelmann ; Elmer 
Harris’ Johnny Belinda; Oscar Wilde's Lady 
Windermere’s Fan; Peter Ustinov's Love 
Four Colonels; Zusanck’s The Road to Cavar- 
cere; Jean Anouilh’s The White Dove. 


Moscow 


foot Tree Branch—-At the Ermolva Theatre 
Don Juan—At the Bolshoi Affiliate (opera) 


| ditioning 


FEnemy—At the Moscow Art Theatre (Gorky 
play). 

Grushenka—At the Gypsy Theatre (musical). 

Keto Kote—At the Stanislavski and Nemirovich 
Danchenko Musical Theatre (musical 

Northern Dawn—At the Malay Little Theatre 
(A new play.) 

Sypneee--As the Malay Affiliate. (Shaw play 
ool for Scandal—At the Moscow Art Afhliate 
(Sheridan’s play.) 

Sinichkin—At the Satire Theatre 
by Leo Gurych.) 

Sleeping Beauty—At the Bolshoi 
ballet.) 
The Admiral’s Flag 
(A_new play.) 
The Broken Whip—aAt the Theatre of Drama and 
Comedy. (A new play 

The Tempest—At the Moscow Theatre 

Third Youth—At the Moscow Theatre of the 
Drama. (A _ new play.) 

Wedding With Dowery- 
tre. (A new play.) 

Laneubours Municipal Theatre—Feb. 1: Jean 
Guitton’s comedy te L’Amais Trop, with Fern 
and Gravey. Feb. 23: Jules Massenet’s opera 
Werther. 


Mexico City 


El Giro y el Coldrade At the Teatro Lirico. A 
musical review with Jorge Negrete and Pedro 
Infante. 

El Milagro de Tepeyac 


A new play 
Theatre \ 


At the Soviet Army Theatre 


At the Mossoviet Thea 


At the Teatro Esperanza 


dn the <SUN 
Hn 


Iris. Carlos M. de Hereda’s religious drama 
Fl Pasajero Olvido Algo—At the Teatro del 
Sindicato Mexicana ce Electriciatas. Diego 
Figueroa’s comedy, directed by Luis Aceves 
Casténada 

kl Viejo Verde—At the Teatro Ideal. Sixto 
Ponda! Rios and Carlos Olivari drama, directed 
by Julian Duprez 

Entre Cameradas 
te’s drama 

S. F. Z. 33 Ese uela At the Chamber Theatre of 
Recursos Hidraulicos. A new Mexican comedy 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle. At the Teatro 
Aguileon. Francis Beaumont and Jahn Fletch- 
ers comedy in English, directed by Noe! 
Lindsay 

I'welfth Night—At the Sala Moliére. Shakes 
poare's play, adapted and translated by Leon 
‘clipe, produced and directed by Charles 
Rooner. 

Teatro Estudio De Mexico—Six plays, directed 
by Victor Moya, produced in succession. Golden 
Boy, La Ultima Noche con Laura, Federico 
Inclan’s new drama, El Espejo y Yo, Torres 
Septien’s new psychological drama. Tendre 
Enemie. 


Tel-Aviv 

Peer Gynt and The Bluebird 

Sabbath in Tiberias—-At the Matate Theatre. A 
comedy by Bar-Joseph, an Israelian. 

Women Have Their Way—At the Chamber Thea- 
tre. Play by Serafin and Quintero 


At the Teatro Realista. Colet- 


At the Habimah 
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The Arranger Comes Into His Own 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


' OR many years, the arranger 


has been the stepchild of popular music. 
For some reason, nobody wanted to give 
him credit for his work, 


was generally 


even though 

admitted that he was 
often more responsible for a hit than 
the composer, the lyricist or the inter- 


preter. 


The recent revivals of old favorites 
have generally been due to new arrange- 
ments which have caught the fancy of 
modern listeners, of whom had 
probably never heard the originals. In 
some cases the arrangers have deliber- 


ately dealt in distortion, especially in the 


many 


field of jazz, swing and be-hop, but they 
have atoned for these liberties by breath- 
ing life into many a commonplace tunc 
that could not possibly have stood on 
its own musical feet. 

Today the arranger is greatly re- 
spected and in some cases even publi- 
cized, particularly when he deals with 
as in the case of a Robert 
Russell Bennett, or supervises recordings 
with the individuality of a Mitch Miller. 
Instrumentation is his chief stock in 


trade, 


stage music, 


although he may use his imagina- 


“Truly fabulous” 
other 
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tion and musicianship in an almost cre- 
ative fashion, far beyond the 
scoring for orchestra or smaller combina- 
tions, vocal as well as 
Often, the 
conductor, and in some cases the band- 
leaders still get credit for the work of 
obscure 


routine 


instrumental 
musical arranger is also a 


assistants whose names never 


find their way into print 


United against Obscurity 


For some years there has been in 
existence an organization known as the 


of Music 


whose efforts have done much to correct 


American Society Arrangers 
long-standing abuses and injustices, and 
among the artists themselves there is a 
tendency to recognize more and more 
the importance of the contributions 
made by these outstanding musicians to 
a business that has not always been 
noted for its interest in scholarship. The 
effects are increasingly evident in current 
recordings of show tunes and popular 
music in general. 

When David Kapp joined RCA Victor 
as head of the “pop” department, he 


immediately stressed the importance of 


Mitch Miller must take credit for Rosemary Clooney and 
“responsibility for the phenomenon of Johnnie Ray.” 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses 
leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees 
Day, evening, summer session 
[raining in broadcasting, announ 
ing, writing {V orientation. Pro 
acting, directing, playwrit- 
ing, scene and costume design 
Students play before metropolitan 
audiences in well-equipped theatre 
and broadcast from college FM 
radio station 


fessional 


Write Ad 


catalog 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Placement assistance 
missions Secretary tor 
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MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS» 


All 10-inch Double-face, Later 
Cut, 78 RPM 
Recorded from Life on Film 
SEND then Woxed 
FOR (orita me ee 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 
TODAY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


lageous 
Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


arrangements. One of his more startling 
innovations was to persuade Spike Jones 
to make some fairly “straight” record- 
ings, with the name of his band changed 
from City Slickers to Country Cousins, 
starting with an effectively simple ver- 
“Down South.” The 
recent RCA Victor album of the now 
highly successful Wish 
You Were Here (which sent its title 
song to the top of the Hit Parade), uses 
the original Harold 


Rome’s music by Don Walker, with a 


sion of the old 


musical show, 


orchestrations of 
“musical continuity” provided for the 
Rittman, and Jay 
Blackton conducting the same cast as in 


recording by Trude 


the stage production 

Probably the two most effective ar- 
rangers on the RCA Victor staff are 
Henri René and Hugo Winterhalter, 
both excellent all-around musicians. Win 
terhalter has served as arranger for the 
Dorsey brothers, 


Count Basie, Vaughn 


Monroe and Claude Thornhill, as well 
as for such singers as Billy Eckstine and 
Kate Smith 


played in the 


Earlier in his career, he 
Clinton 
“Reverie’ 


famous for rewrit 


bands of Larry 


who “arranged” Debussy’s 
and Raymond Scott, 
ing a Mozart sonata as “In an 18th 
Century Drawing-Room ’ 
RCA Victor records ar 


Hugo Winter 


Among the 
most popular 


ranged and directed b 
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through the unique recordings of the 
Alec Wilder Octet, combining wood wind 
and harpischord in some of the most 
original music ever written in America 
Miller’s fondness for the harpischord be- 
came almost a trademark when he moved 
from Mercury to Columbia in 1950, and 
this ancient instrument played an im- 
portant part in the rise of Rosemary 
Clooney and other recording. artists 
Mich Miller has been credited with 
developing the individual styles of 
Frankie Laine and Vic Damone, and he 
must also take his share of responsibility 
for the phenomenon of Johnnie Ray. A 
recent Columbia LP disc features Mr. 
Miller himself, complete with beard and 
oboe, to which he occasionally adds an 
English horn, under the simple title of 
Mitch Miller with Horns and Chorus. 
One of the most effective numbers is the 
“Song of Delilah,” to which the Miller 


Robert Russell Bennett’s orchestrations are as good on records as on oboe gives an Oriental flavor, to harp 
the stage. accompaniment. Less successful is the 
arrangement of “Green Sleeves,” turned 
into a waltz in major key, with words 


that suggest Broadway rather than Eliza- 


halter are “Count Every Star,’ “I'll discs as “Roller Coaster’ and “Inter- 
See You in My Dreams” and “Blue mezzo.” 


Tango.” Henri René made his first great 


bethan England 
reputation in Europe, where he studied The Man behind the Harpsichord Two of Columbia’s star conductor- 


arrangers, Paul Weston and Percy Faith, 
share honors in a set of Popular Favor- 


piano and composition and conducted But the truly fabulous figure in mod- 
his orchestra on tour. He has arranged ern discography is Columbia’s Mitch 
and directed the records of Dinah Shore, Miller, an oboe virtuoso with a bearded ites representing eight of the top tunes 
Tony Martin and other stars and is still head suggesting that of John the Baptist. of 1952. The 


smooth Weston style, em- 
remembered for his solo work in such This editor discovered him years ago 


phasizing strings and subdued brass 
, oe harmonies, embellishes a revived “Char 
maine” in particular, while the Faith 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY treatment supports Tony Bennett in such 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS | newer hits as “Cold, Cold Heart” and 


“Because of You.” 


Special Introductay fer fap sien sivivom, 


has an album to 


himself, Melodies for a Sentimental 
ANY ONE OF THESE LONG -PLAYING RECORDS y, Mood, including arrangements of Georg: 
| Gershwin, Cole Porter and Richard 

$ OO Rodgers, all in dance rhythm but gener- 

Qn y | : ally resisting spectacular effects except 

(WORTH $4.67 RETAIL for a hot trumpet in “Embraceable 

; You.” Percy Faith is likely to create a 

BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 4 in G sensation with the Latin-American style 


OR of his new “Amorada” and “Funny 


: —_— Fellow,” supplemented by the quieter 
MOZART Sy mphony No. 41 (“Jupiter”) appeal of the Marais “Over the Moun- 
R 


re) tain” and his own individual ‘“Caress.”’ 


— In the Decca catalogue, one finds a 
; “the as : 2 
CHOPIN Sonata No. 2. op. 35 (with Funeral March”) wealth of show music, recorded as origi- 


a nally produced, with a recent addition 
ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music ing story is told in our free brochure, which we . , 

lovers! We will send you your choice of one will send with the LONG-PLAYING record ™ Guys and Dolls, for whose evel 
of these delightful recordings—the Beethoven con- described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not ments credit is shared by George Bass- 


certo brilliantly performed by the British pianist delighted with record, return it in 5 days, your man, Ted Royal and Herbert Greene 
Mewton-Wood; the Mozart Symphony by the dollar will be cheerfully refunded 


celebrated Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, and | ae | (Mr. Royal also figures in Columbia's 
the Chopin sonata by the famous ¢ hopin inter- Concert Hall Society, Inc. see | Pal Joey recording, one of the distin- 
preter, Robert Goldsand. These recordings repre- 507 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. I guished productions of that creative, but 
sent the ultimate result of the latest high-fidelity I enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity : =~ . 4 
recording techniques—yet you may have any one of LONG-PLAYING record checked below. If not de thoroughly practical, highbrow, Goddard 
them for only one doliar! Semten. 3 “0 send, da To ab wtinge ab. Ws ! Lieberson.) The orchestrations of Rob- 
the new 1952 series of Limited Edition recordings. {f ert Russell Bennett are an obvious asset 
™ "| ’ P Ps 
Beethoven (J Mozart C) Chopin |{ to Decca’s The King and I, as well as 
i other stage musicals. 
1 For distinctive originality of arrange- 
1 ment, Sy Oliver’s Decca dance material 
l deserves a special nod, with emphasis on 
| such established “standards” as “Ain't 





We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-hdelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 4,000 members can o these limited 
edition recordings; and right nOw only 275 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whdte interest 
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She Sweet?” and “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love, Baby.” Victor 
Young’s concert arrangements and the | 
Camarata orchestrations of operatic arias | 
can also be recommended to those who | 


for those who seek 


appreciate solid musicianship, with over- a capable, experienced 


all approval of the creative and inter- 


pretive work of Decca’s musical director, | director for 


Gordon Jenkins. . 
Capitol's Mr. Feller Community theatre ses 


Capitol Records is fortunate in having \ oung man with more than 10 years 
the services of Sidney Feller as arranger experience in all phases of professional 
and conductor in addition to his execu- theatre work seeks position as director in 
tive duties. His handling of the popular | a theatre-minded community. Presently 
“Wish You Were Here” for Jane Fro- established in good situation, but is survey- 
man gave her recording of the song ing the field for an advantageous change 
distinction in the face of strong competi- Kxperience includes: 
tion from other versions, and Mr. Feller | at 
continues to show his skill in the musical 
details of her regular television program. | ’ 
The backgrounds to Kay Starr’s hit 
records have all been supplied by Harold e . 
Mooney, with Nelson Riddle similarly three seasons production manager in 
cooperating with Nat “King” Cole in stock ; ; 

Hollywood, while the larger Capitol al- @® four seasons director in Community 
bums of stage musicals have utilized the Theatre with membership near 2,000 
orchestrations of Russell Bennett, Don ® bachelor’s degree in theatre; 

Walker and others. ® work 

M-G-M records also have the benefit If 
of a strong musical staff, headed by 


two seasons stage manager and actor 
with New York shows; 

one season stage manager with road 
show company; 





with both musicals and dram 
interested, please write to Box 12] 
Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56, N.Y.C. Will be 
happy to supply references and further 
details 


Johnny Green on the movie lot in Culver 
City, with David Rose, Hans Sommer, 
LeRoy Holmes and others assisting. Many 
of these disc specialists are composers 
as well as arrangers and conductors, and 
most of them are beginning to get the 
recognition they deserve. 


PETER HANSON (below) playing the 
VERA SOLOVIOVA ! ea paladin Gmesel ae 
one of the many students who have 


STUDIO OF ACTING received major studio movie con- 


tracts during the past 2 years! 


“ - : , Pasadena Playhouse is credited as 
Through my long association with Vera ~~ Y . ; 
Soloviova, | feel entitled to speak with ; / being “12 to 1 the greatest single 
warm admiration for the penetrating a ; contributing soures of stage and 
qualities of her directing and teaching ’ : screen talent. 

talents.” -Michael Chekhov . 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Spring Term Feb. | 


Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


ecm eave Be “discovered” at 


Pasadena Playhouse 
yom Gh Ke Sip tip: tel ee Reals 0k ie "ria 


—— a for talent; Pasadena Playhouse College of 

Theatre Arts, with its complete television, “It was my training with Pasadena 

BOWN ADAMS and cinema and radio studios, four stages and Playhouse and my appearance in 
VIRGINIA DALY touring company. Get the best possible back- _ Plays upon its stage that brought 


ground training and practical experience in —_'™€ the first opportunity for the suc 
Ap re . : cess | have enjoyed in Hollywood 
preparation for your job in acting. 


THE BOWN ADAMS | Robert Young 


ion rn ox — PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


8! Street New York 2 d f 
Dcfelesr 3.08 THE STAGE AT College of Theatre Arts 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 
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Theatre Arts 


Five Tragedies of Sex 

BY FRANK WEDEKIND 

Spring’s Awakening, Earth Spirit, 
Death and Devil, Castle Wetterstein 
~-and The Box of Pandora newly 
translated by Stephen Spender @ 
Frances Fawcett, with an introduc- 
tion by Lion Feuchtwanger......$6.75 


Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON AND T, C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 
Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2.75 
Player's Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 


$2.50 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 


With Stanislavskt’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 


Supplement, Player's Library 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
,tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 


Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS 


$5.00 
$3.00 


$3.50 


An Actor Prepares 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw 

A Correspondence (Illus.) 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
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T. S. Eliot arrives in the Theatre 


Not With A Bang But A Whimper 


by Joseph Carroll 


> ee use of verse in plays has its per- 
suasive advocates who, besides liking 
poetry for its own sake, see in it a hope 
that the dignity of language may be 
restored in a theatre tongue-tied by the 
conventions of naturalism. It is possible 
to respect that hope without sharing it 
and without agreeing that dullness of 
speech derives only from adherence to 
any one literary school. It also derives 
from dullness of mind and imagination, 
a quality in so many of our playwrights 
not only condoned but even honorec in 
that small and crowded market place we 
persist in calling the theatre, where a 
poet’s voice would never be heard over 
the noise of the chafferers, Shakespeare, 
you say—ah, but Shakespeare is Culture, 
and Broadway's periodic revivals of him 
are tricked out with stars and other lures 
that have little to do with poetry and are 
attended partly by masochists who will 
sit through anything if they are con- 
vinced it is good for them and partly by 
the easygoing who take the press agents’ 
and the critics’ word for it that the 
poetry is practically painless. 


But, the earnest hopers will argue, 
there are Christopher Fry and T. S 
Eliot. So there are: and we can concede 
at once whatever Variety recorded as the 
grosses on The Lady’s Not for Burning 
and The Cocktail Party, but they tell us 
nothing about the future of poetry in 
the theatre. Neither do the plays them- 
selves, as a reading of them by anyone 
not besotted by wishes should demon- 
strate. With Mr. Fry, we are not at the 
moment concerned; but publication of 
The Complete Poems and Plays of T. S 
Eliot (Harcourt, Brace, $6.00) makes it 
possible to examine Mr. Eliot as a writer 
for the theatre without being confused 
by the ingratiating acting of Alec Guin- 
ness and Cathleen Nesbitt. 


To get The Cocktail Party out of the 
way first (since it was the sockeroo by 
which skeptics are supposed to be con- 
vinced that Broadway's tongue is hang- 
ing out for ennoblement): it is a very 
bad play and it has no poetry in it. It 


doesn't even have good verse, to acknow!l- 
edge the old schoolroom distinction be- 
tween the two. Even with its enameled 
production, the play was a bore on the 
stage; and reading it is, for this re- 
viewer, a supreme irritation. More irri- 
tating still is the highfalutin humbug of 
its admirers, who jaw endlessly about its 
“multiple effects” and its “hidden mean- 
ings.” Anyone who really thinks the 
meaning is hidden should reread The 
Purloined Letter and then take another 
look at the play. The confounded thing 
is there in plain sight-—and it really 


doesn’t amount to muc! 


The Mayfair small talk of The Cock- 


tail Party is exactly what it seems to be: 


Mayfair small talk and far from amusing 
in Mr. Eliot’s hands. Noel Coward does 
it much better, and P. G. Wodehouse 
does it best of all, since he brings his 
own kindly looniness to it and a sense 
of parody that makes it splendid fun 
Mr. Eliot does it like a teacher trying to 
be a good fellow at the Old Boys’ Re- 
union and getting the giggles because he 
isn’t used to drinking. 

So let the hidden-meaning hunters get 
back to the “Bhagavad-Gita”: the play's 
one inscrutability is why this inferior 
persiflage should be in verse. For the 
rest, it is an exercise in what Mr. Eliot's 
fellow poet, W. H. Auden, calls “the 
woozier species of religion.’ It is a devo- 
tional tract and far from an impressive 
one—as such tracts, including some of 
Mr. Eliot’s own, can be impressive. The 
religious emotions it evokes are (again 
to use the old scholastic quiddities) not 
those of holiness but of pietism, not 
those of faith but of fideism. With all 
proper respect to religion, the Bible- 
wallopers of the revival meetings do it 
better. You can let your lungs out with 
a rousing hymn, but Mr. Eliot’s charac- 
ters merely rattle their beads in stylish 
stage English. 

It is hard for a reader to keep his 
gravity in the face of the preposterous 
situation with which the play ends. A 
character named Celia, in flight from 
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The Cocktail Party needed the ingratiating acting of Alec Guinness and 


Cathleen Nesbitt. 


one of those talkative adulteries so fa- 
miliar to all playgoers, joins a sisterhood 
of sorts (Anglican, one supposes, since 
that is Mr. Eliot's formal creed) and 
goes off to the East to minister to the 
heathen. But East is East, and the West 
End is the West End, and the heathen 
are stirred up by what a character in 
the play calls “agitators’—-not otherwis¢ 
identified but conceivably other heathen 
who have not read Rudyard Kipling and 
so are not convinced, as Mr. Etiot evi 
dently is, that British garrisons are main 
tained in foreign countries by special 
urangement with the Almighty, who 
frowns on any back talk from “the lesser 
breeds without the law \ plague and 
an insurrection break out simultaneously 
and while Celia is nursing the natives, 
some of them recover from the plague 
enough to take her captive and crucify 
her, leaving her body to be eaten by 
ants. None of this, of course, happens on 
stage, though it would have livened up 
the evening a little to have it so. The 
other characters are told about it in the 
final scene and are so moved they can 
hardly down their cocktails. But as the 
curtain falls, the impression is left that 
they will somehow muddle through, pos 
sibly gagging on the olives but uplifted 
no end by the girl’s pluck and the spirit 
ual guidance given them throughout the 
play by Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, M: 
Eliot’s main character and the spokes 
man for his theology. This character, a 
psychiatrist. whose methods would hardly 
be approved by the American Psychiatric 
Association, is on even easier terms with 
the Deity than Kipling and Mr. Eliot 
and will be readily recognized by any 
anthology reader who has ever muddled 
through Jerome K. Jerome’s The Passing 
the Third Floor Back, a devotional 


play of an older era 


Now, maybe someone could get poetry 

out of this combination of gad-sir empire 
politics and Oxford Group soul-probing 
Shakespeare used silly plots too), but 
this is the kind of thing girl Celia is 
given to say before her encounter with 
the heathen: 

I don’t think I care for advice from 

ou, Edu ard 

You are not entitled to take any 

interest 

Now, in my future. I only hope 

youre competent 

manage your own. But if you 

are not in love 
ind never have been in love with 
Lavinia, 


What is it that you want? 


If she talked like that to the heathen, 
ou can rather see their point of view 
And it is no use arguing that lines out 
of context can always be made to look 
foolish: the context is almost all like 
that, and the editors of Bartlett's Quo 
fations have their work cut out for them 
when they get around to The Cocktail 
Party for the new edition 

[he point is, of course, not that one 
s looking merely for “memorable” lines, 
but that banalities are not transmuted 
into poetry by capitalizing the beginning 
of every line 

If this seems vehement flippancy to be 
ising against a respected writer of cer- 
tain real past accomplishments, it is not 
intended as such. The main body of Mr 
Eliot’s work is beyond the purview of 
this department, but it goes without say- 
ing that he is an important part of lit 
erary history, if only for the attitude of 
mind he brought to poetry at a time 
when it was caught in the pretty trap 
set for it by the worst of nineteenth 
century fashions. Mr. Eliot did, literally, 

The Waste Land and other early 
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Hazel Flagg's Pal David 


The scheduled advent of Hazel 
Flagg this month promises many 
intriguing prospects. For one thing, 
it has the plot of that fine old 
Carole Lombard comedy, Nothing 
Sacred. Ben Hecht, who wrote that 
movie, has adapted it to the re- 
quirements of a musical show 
Thomas Mitchell will be making his 
debut in the world of song and 
dance. Helen Gallagher, who deco- 
rates our cover, inherits the Lom- 
bard role. And the trio of Jule 
Styne, Robert Alton and David 
Alexander, who were, respectively, 
producer, choreographer and direc- 
tor of Pal Joey, will be seeing if 
they can work the same magic twice 
in a row and enhance the new tra- 
dition Bernard Sobel talks about 
later in these pages. 

For Alexander at least, there may 
be some mixed feelings about what- 
ever triumphs are in prospect with 
Hazel. Before he directed Pal Joe) 
last spring, he had spent fifteen 
years staging off-Broadway, summer- 
stock and experimental shows with- 
out being able to move into the big 
time of Broadway. Basically a very 
serious student of the theatre, he 
was, ironically, first successful in the 
upper reaches of the theatre with a 
musical. 

But to follow Joey with Hazel is 
not’ simply ironic: Alexander sud- 
denly finds himself being typed as a 
director of musicals, something he 
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David Alexander and Helen Gal- 
lagher, who both moved over from 
Pal Joey to Hazel Flagg. 


offstage ... 


had hardly given a thought to dur- 
ing those fifteen years of working 
and waiting and something he 
doesn’t want to be isolated as today. 
He hadn’t planned to follow Joe) 
with another musical. He had en- 
visioned a straight play in between 
for a change of pace but, for some 
reason, he has found that a straight 
play is the longest distance between 
two points for him. 

Back in the thirties, fresh out of 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, Alex- 
ander was scrounging around look- 
ing for work as an actor. Finding 
nothing in the more obvious places, 
he learned enough Yiddish to get by 
as an actor in the Yiddish theatre. 
This experience ended his acting 
career, for Maurice Schwartz made 
Alexander his advance director 
when he toured the eastern sector 
of the United States. This spurred 
Alexander to more directing, with 
an Atlantic City stock company, 
and eventually, during the war, he 
staged the opening bill of th 
Amsterdam Roof stock company. 


“As a result of that job,” he 


recalls now, “I was hot. In the next 
three years, I had contracts to direct 
six different plays on Broadway. But 
none of them even went into re 
hearsal. The producers couldn't 
raise the money.” 

After the war, he was promised 
the job of staging the version of 
Beggar's Holiday for which Duke 
Ellington provided the music. But 
with the unknown Alexander in the 
director’s slot. the producers again 


found that they couldn’t get the 
necessary money. They reluctantly 
dropped him for John Houseman 

Chis blow was partially softened 
by offers from the .west coast to 
direct two plays, one with Charlie 
Ruggles and one with Oscar Ho- 
molka. Alexander headed eagerly 
for the coast. But there he ran into 
the familiar story. The producers 
couldn’t raise the money ; 
never went on 


After nine 


the shows 


repetitions of this 
treatment, he couldn’t face coming 
back to New York again, so he 
stayed on the coast, teaching at the 
Actors’ Lab. He _ staged several 
shows at the Lab which caused 
trade excitement and then did a 
production of Café Crown at the 
El Patio Theatre which got such 
good reviews that there were rever- 
berations from the East. He was 
asked to come to New York to stag: 
a revue, Alive and Kicking. Since 
he was broke and his wife was preg- 
nant, Alexander had no_ troubk 
making up his mind. He came East 
and found that the producers wer 
having trouble raising money with 
an unknown director. Once more he 
was jettisoned 

Under other directorial auspices 
Alive and Kicking went into re- 
hearsal, went on a tryout tour and 
immediately started disintegrating. 
Six days before the revue was sched- 
uled to open in New York, Alex- 
ander got an emergency call from 
Hershey, Pa.. to come and do 
with the 


something show. He 
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brought a patched up revue to New 
York which was enough better than 
the original to attract the attention 
of the producers of Edwina Black 
who asked him to stage their show. 
Alexander read the script and 
turned it down. Six days before 
Edwina was due to make her New 
York bow, Alexander got a pleading 
call from Boston to come fix the 
show. He went, he rewrote and re- 
directed and brought to Manhattan 
a completely different show from 
the one Boston saw. 


This is the sort of stuff that repu- 
tations are made of and Alexander 
was getting to be known among 
despairing producers as “that doc- 
tor-director.”” Some time later, The 
King of Friday's Men found itself 
in extremis in Boston. Alexander 
was sent for. He did his usual six- 
day job and brought the show in to 
split notices. 


All of this work was done anony- 
mously, much as a ghost writer 
works. But the keen eye of television 
peered through the anonymity and 
latched onto Alexander to direct the 
“Somerset Maugham Theatre,” an 
ambitious project which had started 
dragging its feet. In six months, 
Alexander raised its rating by sev- 
enteen points and met Jule Styne 
who offered him the directorial 
reins of Pal Joey. 

With Joey, Alexander finally did 
a complete directorial job of his 
own on Broadway and won a Don- 
aldson Award in the process. This 
brought him offers galore. Now that 
he was in demand, Alexander 
picked and chose very carefully. 
Out of sentiment, loyalty and other 
considerations, he agreed to do 
another musical for Jule Styne, i.e., 
Hazel Flagg. But before he did that, 
he was determined to do a straight 
show to start building his reputa- 
tion in that direction. From various 
offers, he selected the one dramatic 
show which interested him most. He 
would direct this show in the fall 
and then do Hazel this season. It 
was a very carefully planned opera- 
tion except for one thing: the pro- 
ducers of Alexander's straight show 
weren't able to raise the money. 

So Hazel Flagg will make it two 
musicals in a row for David Alexan- 
der, After he has finished that 
chore, maybe he’ll be able to find a 
straight show. Maybe by this time, 
he’ll be able to raise the money 
himself 


Mr. Inge on Hollywood 


Playwright William Inge is hav- 
ing a busy winter what with his new 
play, Picnic, due to reac h Broadway 


pe 


this month under Joshua Logan’s 
direction and the movie version of 
his first play, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, being unleashed on the na- 
tion. Sheba marks the introduction 
to films of both Shirley Booth and 
Inge. Miss Booth has repeated her 
Broadway role in the film with such 
success that she is being mentioned 
for an Academy Award. Mr. Inge’s 
contact with the film was consider- 
ably less. 


“The only work I contributed to 
the film,” he says, “was a list of 
suggestions of possible ways of tak- 
ing the action of the play outside 
the Delaney household.” 

Inge had realized that this would 
be an inevitable change but was not 
prepared for the camera _inflec- 
tions—the close-ups, long shots, 
mediums and pan _ shots—which 
“steadied the story line,” creating 
subtle emphases which built up 
audience expectation. 


“These were the purely cinematic 
touches that characterize cinematic 
technique,” Inge reports. “They 
make you conscious of the vast free- 
dom of the camera as compared 
with the close economy of playwrit- 
ing. When I first saw the film, | 
kept telling myself, ‘It all looks so 
easy.’ 

“For instance, there is a beautiful 
close-up of Shirley Booth (who, to 
my thinking, has the most expressive 
and sensitive camera face since 
Garbo) when she recalls ber dog, 
Sheba, which has ‘vanished into 
thin air.’ She reminds Doc, in bed 
trying to get to sleep, of how cute 
Sheba was as a puppy and Doc 
drowsily murmurs, ‘Some things 
should never grow old.’ Then the 
camera plays on Miss Booth’s face 
and we see its wistful expression of 
melancholy and immediately we 
have a feeling for Lola’s unrealized 
youth and her present emotional 
immaturity. We felt this, too, in the 
play, but the camera gives it a 
stamp of definition. The close-up 
was a little shocking to me, the 
author of the play, for I saw an 
insight, which I had worked indus- 
triously to develop, gotten very 
easily in another way. 


“Then again, early in the picture 
Lola opens the door to the kitchen 
cupboard, and we see a bottle of 
whiskey. No comment is made about 
it, but it is there and we wonder 
why. It is a beautiful plant from 
which Doc’s binge eventually blos- 
soms. Visually, it could never have 
been so subtle on the stage.” 


As a result of this brief brush 
with Hollywood, Inge feels that, for 


a writer who can visualize, the 
movies are the most completely sat- 
isfying medium available. 


“The way that medium has been 
used is another matter,” he adds. 
“Rarely has it been used, in Amer- 
ican films anyway, to take advantage 
of all its capacities. And it’s a little 
incongruous that this great and 
facile medium, which extends far 
beyond the novel and the stage in 
its capabilities, should have to de- 
pend on fiction and plays for its 
material. No matter how fine and 
successful a film adaptation of a 
play is, the play itself was conceived 
for the stage and is certain to carry 
some of the stage’s limitations 
with it. 

“It’s too bad that serious writers 
can’t get their start in Hollywood. 
It seems to me that it would be 
good for writers and good for 
movies.” 


Alphabet Game 


We had thought practically every 
barrier that could be tossed up to 
keep people from going to theatre 
from no tickets to no shows—had 
already been erected against the 
insistent theatre-goer. But there’s 
always something new showing up 
and, by golly, we have found a new 
gimmick designed to dishearten a 
potential ticket-buyer. It might be 
called the tangential alphabetical 
listing gambit. 


It works like this: The Madeleine 
Renaud-Jean Louis Barrault Com- 
pany is here from France. Man 
wants to see them do Les Fausses 
Confidences and looks up the alpha- 
betical listing in the New York 
Times to see what theatre the group 
is at. He is not surprised to find 
nothing listed under F for Fausses 
Confidences or L for Les Fausses 
Confidences since this is a repertory 
group doing several plays. So he 
tries B for Barrault. Nothing. R for 
Renaud. Nothing. 


Hmm. 

P for Paris where the 
comes from? Nothing 

Man thinks deeply 


Ah, their Parisian theatre is the 
Marigny. Maybe M for Marigny? 
Nothing. Maybe T for Theatre 
Marigny? Nothing. 


troupe 


Man is breathing heavily now 
Takes a firm grip on both himself 
and the Times and goes down the 
alphabetical listing show by show. 

He found what he was looking 
fer under C. C for Company. 

A lot of people wouldn’t have the 
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Ann 


marathon 


James Bronte refusing to unhand 
Nelson in The Drunkard, 
Hollywood melodrama 


strength left to crawl to a box office 
after an experience like that 


incurable Alcoholic 


A show which is moving into its 
third decade in the same theatre is 
worthy of note, passing or other- 
wise. Thus we take an amazed stare 
at The Drunkard which opened at 
the Theatre Mart in Hollywood in 
1933 and is still there after playing 
to well over two million people. In 
addition to a sincere version of the 
old play, the customers get free 
beer, coffee and sandwiches, an olio 
and impromptu entertainers from 
the audience. 


These impromptu — entertainers 
have frequently been several cuts 
above what you would expect to get 
with free beer. At various times 
during the past twenty years, Jimmy 
Durante and Eddie Jackson have 
taken the house over and Olsen and 
Johnson have torn it down. Blanche 
Ring captured the hearts of the 
audience one night with a rendition 
of songs she made famous. Weber 
and Fields made their last public 
appearance on the stage of the lit- 
tle 350-seat theatre and the Duncan 
Sisters sang some of their hits from 
Topsy and Eva. And one night Will 
Rogers and Fred Stone climbed 
over the footlights and went into a 
dance they hadn’t done together in 
years. 


Like many leviathans, The 
Drunkard started out with only a 
limited goal. The group of at-liberty 
actors who first put it on in July, 
1933, had hopes of getting a few 
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John E. Reed 


weeks work from the old tear jerker. 
Legend has it that there were only 
six paid admissions on the opening 
night. But within two weeks the 
movie crowd picked it up and The 
Drunkard became fashionable and 
profitable. Since then, some mem- 
bers of the cast have grown old and 
died, others have married and had 
children. For forty-five people, in- 
cluding the house staff, The Drunk- 
ard is now a career. It may not be 
what some of them had planned as 
their life’s work, but at least it’s 
legitimate. 


Switcheroo: The Movies 
Borrow from TV 


Rosalind Russell, who is supposed 
to come to New York this month as 
the star of Wonderful Town, a mu- 
sical version of My Sister Eileen, is 
also to be seen hither and thither in 
a movie called Never Wave at a 
WAC, a film which is notable be- 
cause it may be pioneering a new 
production technique. 


Before a single camera started to 
grind on this service comedy, it was 
tried out in a television adaptation. 
Kinescopes of this video perform- 
ance were studied and changes were 
made in the story line before the 
screenplay was even put on paper. 
From $30,000 to $40,000 was saved 
on the production because of this 
pre-testing, according to Frederick 
Brisson who is not only the pro- 
ducer of the film but Miss Russell’s 
husband to boot. Brisson is so 
pleased with the results that he in- 
tends to pre-test all his future films 
in this fashion. This would put tele- 
vision in the remarkable position of 
offering two extremes in movies: 
those which have been resurrected 
from the grave and those not yet 
born 


Backstage Story 


Due for release this spring is an 
unusually star-studded movie which 
has the unique goal of doing the 
stage some good. It is called Main 
Street to Broadway and was pro- 
duced for the Council of the Living 
Theatre, an organization formed in 
1950 to rekindle interest in the legit- 
imate stage. The Council will get 
twenty-five percent of the proceeds 
of the film and will spend the 
money on, among other things, its 
drive for new theatre subscribers in 
road cities. 


The film was shot in New York 
and Hollywood during the last six 
months of last year at a cost of a 
million dollars. Its principal char- 
acters are a young playwright and 


a ditto actress, played by Tom Mor- 
ton and Mary Murphy, and it 
details their adventures in the New 
York theatre world, in the course 
of which Mary Martin, Joshua 
Logan, Tallulah Bankhead, Lilli 
Palmer, Rex Harrison, Richard 
Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein I], 
Helen Hayes, Olivia de Havilland, 
Herb Shriner, Gertrude Berg, Cor- 
nel Wilde, Agnes Moorhead and 
other luminaries of the entertain- 
ment world cross their paths. Robert 
E. Sherwood wrote the original 
story from which Samson Raphael- 
son adapted the screen play, and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein contrib- 
uted a new song, There’s Music in 
You, which is sung by Mary Martin. 


Quite literally, the film has cov- 
ered the New York theatre world 
from one end to the other. It was 
officially launched last June with a 
cocktail party at Twenty-One on 
the eastern periphery of the theatre 
district and was finished in Decem- 
ber on the stage of the Martin Beck, 
the westermost legitimate theatre 
in town 


A Highly Paid Blow 
for Writing Freedom 


The refusal of Hollywood to treat 
serious writers seriously was touched 
on by Robert E. Sherwood when he 
signed his recent precedent-setting 
agreement with the National Broad- 
casting Company. Since January 
first, he has been committed to a 
project whereby he will write nine 
one-hour TV scripts for N.B.C. in 
the next three years. He can pick 
any subject he wants except reli- 
gious controversy. He deals with only 
one key N.B.C. executive. And he 
gets paid in five figures per script. 


Sherwood feels that if more writ- 
ers are given freedom, television 
may be able to avoid the thwarted 
cultural growth which plagued Hol- 
lywood for many years. 


“The playwriting that 
TV permits is a new excitement for 
the established playwright,” he says. 
“We all have themes we think are 
too thin for the and a half 
hours of a full-length play but 
sturdy enough for an hour.” 

His first script, to be produced 
this spring, is a broad comedy. 


staccato 


two 


“I want this first one to be my 
best one,” the playwright says, “be- 
cause if it’s a stinker, it’s just too 


bad for me and for N.B.C.” 


Impresario of Recitations 


Following the success of his pro- 
duction of Don Juan in Hell, thirty- 


one - year-old Paul 


Gregory has 





become the undisputed kingpin in 
the stars-without-scenery or what- 
can-we-do-that’s-different school of 
theatre. His follow-up to Don Juan, 
John Brown’s Body, which stars 
[Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson 
and Raymond Massey, has been 
traipsing about the country since 
November and wends its way up 
Broadway this month. The old, 
original Don Juan was still carrying 
on early in the season, and Elsa 
Lanchester’s Private Music Hall, 
which Gregory directed, is busily 
touring. For next season, Gregory is 
prepared to produce the courtmar- 
tial scene from Herman Wouk’s 
best-selling novel, The Caine Mu- 
tiny, with Dana Andrews and John 
Hodiak heading the cast, and he 
may also get around to doing The 
Dragon’s Mouth by J. B. Priestley 
and Jacquetta Hawkes. 


John Brown’s Body has been re- 
tracing the route followed by last 
year’s First Drama Quartette. Like 
its predecessor, it has been directed 
by Charles Laughton, but it does 
not repeat the use of scripts or lec- 
terns or stools. It has an added 
element in the twenty-voice choral 
group directed by Walter Schuman. 
The troupe has played seventy-seven 
cities in ten weeks, a rigorous sched- 
ule which sometimes requires them 
to play a matinee in one town and 
an evening performance in another. 
Wherever they play, they use the 
biggest hall in town. Now that his 
productions are established, Gregory 
finds that he has a steady audience 
waiting for him across the country. 


“They make a date with them- 
selves ten months in advance,” is 
the happy report. “The tours sell 
out almost as soon as they’re 
announced.” 


Actors’ Aliases 


Once an actor has made up his 
mind to become a star, we some- 
times feel that his greatest problem 
is picking a suitable name. We see 
this fretful problem stirring around 
us constantly. There was a girl in 
The Fifth Season, for instance, who 
was known as Eloise Hart when she 
signed for the show. Before rehears- 
als had even started, however, she 
had given her future some hard, 
clear thinking and changed her 
name to Cherokee Hardt. 


This gets us to Orson Bean, one 
of the supporting players in the 
mélange of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
stories which Sally Bensoia has 
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fashioned 1.00 a play called Jose- 
phine, due in New York this month. 
Orson Bean’s name isn’t Orson 
Bean at all. His real name is Dallas 
Burrows, which sounds like the kind 
of stage name that somebody named 
Orson Bean might think up when 
he was twelve years old. However, 
that is not the way it worked. 

Dallas Burrows became Orson 
Bean one night in Boston when he 
was playing a night club which was 
so disreputable that he didn’t want 
anyone to know he was there. He 
chose Orson Bean as his disguise 
because it was the most incongruous 
combination he could think of. 
Then, like a lot of incongruous 
things, it grew on him, and he 
decided to keep it. 

As Orson Bean, he has been bang- 
ing around the more fey night clubs 
for several years and has spent the 
last year invading television. Jose- 
phine will be his first fling in the 
legitimate theatre, but he has been 
on Broadway before, at the Palace. 
Currently, he is one of New York’s 
leading bicyclists, having an un- 
bounded admiration for that vehicle 
as the cheapest and fastest method 
of transportation in town. The bi- 
cycle, however, is only a temporary 
expedient. What he’d really like to 
do is hop a rocket to Mars. 

“Imagine being up there and 
looking down on the earth,” he 
muses. ““What a switch!” 


Are Press Agents 
Nicer Than People? 


New York’s theatrical press 
agents, normally a_ self-effacing 
group who are content to skulk 
behind the facades of their princi- 
pals, have suddenly taken to pro- 
jecting themselves into the limelight. 
In some respects they are being 
encouraged to do this, as in the case 
of a New York radio station which 
built a series of quiz programs 
around the appearance of press 
agents representing various Broad- 
way shows. But one wonders if 
anybody actually encouraged Sam 
Friedman, tub thumper to Bette 
Davis’ revue, Two’s Company, to 
write his autobiography which he is 
allegedly calling Press Agents Are 
Nicer Than People. 


Be that as it may, Barry Hyams, 
whose professional duty is calling 
attention to Time of the Cuckoo, 
plans to make his bow as a producer 
this spring with a play by magazine 
illustrator Dorothy Monet, The 


Devid B. Hecht 


Robert Sherwood blazed a profitable 
trail for television writers. 


Wrestling and the Fall. Joseph 
Heidt, one-time Theatre Guild pub- 
licist, has scheduled to take 
his first fling as a producer with a 
play based on the Alger Hiss case 
George Ross, who promotes J ime 
Out for Ginger, is the lucky owner 
of a piece of the English hit, Mur- 
der Mistaken, and, with Edward 
Choate, he will be the play’s spon- 
sor when it reaches Broadway. 
Peggy Phillips, a press agent for 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, had a 
play produced at Columbia Uni- 
versity this winter. 


Soon, all these press-agent 
ducers and writers will find no more 
agents left to publicize thew new 
products 


been 


pro- 


Orson Bean as a Man from Mars. 
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Musical Comedy: 
From Florodora to Hazel Flagg 


by Bernard Sobel 


A LITTLE LESS THAN seventy years ago, a new 
type of stage entertainment that was to be known 
eventually as musical comedy began to evolve in 
the United States. And though it developed a dis- 
tinctive native quality, it had to fight hard and for 
many years for critical recognition among American 
dramatic critics. 

“The general attitude toward musicals,” says 
Oscar Hammerstein II, who should know, being a 
veteran librettest and lyricist, “was cynical. Neither 
the public nor the critics expected more than a 
display of girls, jokes and tunes.” 

Like America itself, musical comedy represents a 
fusion of multiple foreign and native influences, 
including Gilbert and Sullivan, Italian ballet, com- 
media dell’arte, Viennese operetta, burlesque, variety, 
pantomime and revue, the latter an elaborate form 
of vaudeville that is made up of unrelated blackouts 
and features girls and scenic effects. 

The Black Crook (1866) has been called the first 
American musical, but this notorious entertainment 
was really an extravaganza, an elaborate form of 
spectacle, now obsolete, that had a slight story, 
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ballets, scenic novelties and women in tights. Its 
author, Charles M. Barres, called it an “original 
magical and spectacular drama.” The originality was 
mainly in the bold undress of the girls; at least it 
was bold for the time, and the firstnight audience at 
Niblo’s Garden in New York reveled wickedly in the 
daring postures of the dancers, who by modern 
standards seem to have been dressed for brisk 
autumn weather. 

Florodora (1900) is one of those theatrical mys- 
teries, like Abie’s Irish Rose. Except for the pretty 
song that was the specialty of the famous sextet, the 
rest of the play is trash and rather irritating trash. 
But, somehow, it must have been “‘a good evening,” 
in somewhat the same way that New Faces is a good 
evening now, without having anything to recommend 
it as writing or as music. Trash or not, Florodora 
belongs to the ages, and the question, “Are there 
any more at home like you?” has its immortality, 
like, “What's all the shootin’ for?” The professors 
can argue forever about whether The Black Crook 
or Florodora was the first musical comedy—but who 
can hum a tune from The Black Crook? 
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From Florodora (arbitrarily taking that as the 
prototype) to Hazel Flagg is a long haul, both in 
time span and in quality. It would have been un- 
thinkable in the giddy heyday of the Florodora Girls 
for anyone in show business to ask such a mordant 
realist as Ben Hecht to provide the book for a 
musical. Pal Joey proved that it’s possible to get a 
good evening out of an attack on sentimentality. And 
presumably Hazel Flagg is a similar attack. It is 
based on one of the pleasantest comedies ever made 
before Hollywood lost its mind—a movie called 
Nothing Sacred, in which the late Carole Lombard 
and the late John Barrymore showed what spoofing 
can be if it is not inhibited by rigid censorship codes. 
With music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Robert Hilliard 
and choreography by Robert Alton, Hazel Flagg 
whatever its fate—is- one more sharp break with 
tradition. If for no other reason than that it brings 
that brilliant actor Thomas Mitchell to the musical- 
comedy stage, it can claim to be history-making. 

The American musical placed its emphasis, from 
the beginning, on the story, interesting characters, 
comedy, melodious tunes and attractive dances. 

The true forerunner of the standard model, The 
Little Tycoon (1886), composed by Willard Spen- 
ser, reflected the American way of life, at least in 
some of its agreeable surfaces. And, unlike The Black 
Crook, it had at least an elementary “story,” one 
which made some attempt to relate itself to the 


music ; in that sense, it was the prototype of musical 


comedy as it later developed. 

Similar to this were other pioneer works: The Isle 
of Champagne (1892), by William Wallace Furst, 
El Capitan (1896) by John Philip Sousa, The Belle 
of New York by Gustav Kerker (1898), Wang, 
(1891), by Woolson Morse, The Strollers, (1901 
by Ludwig Englander, and Robin Hood (1890), by 
Reginald De Koven. 


Drawings by Vasiliu 





Robin Hood was really an operetta, a form of 
musical that stresses the score at the expense of all 
other elements in its effort to imitate grand opera on 
the European model. And for a time, this type of 
composition dominated the American musical. 
Thanks, however, to the virtuosity of the Irish-Amer- 
ican composer, Victor Herbert (1859-1924), scores 
took on a native quality, and songs like “Kiss Me 
Again,” had the whole nation singing—in words far 
from profound but at least reflecting the idioms of 


ordinary American speech. 

About 1902, two facile collaborators, Gustav 
Luders and Frank Pixley, carried the search for a 
truly American art form a little further. Their first 
hit was The Burgomaster, which was followed by 
King Dodo and The Prince of Pilsen. The story of 
The Burgomaster had to do with digging up the 
original Dutch mayor of New Amsterdam and show- 
ing him the sights of the new metropolis. In a less 
sophisticated way, it anticipated the sightseeing tour 
of the three gobs in On the Town. 

Pixley and Luders specialized in sentimental and 
catchy tunes, and their many popular songs included 
“The Tale of the Kangaroo,” “The Tale of a Bum- 
blebee” and “The Message of the: Violet.” 

Meanwhile, foreign operetta was still influencing 
the works of such popular and prolific composers as 
Rudolf Friml and Sigmund Romberg who put out 
sugar—but sugar of a very good and durable brand. 
Jerome Kern also wrote in the Viennese operetta 
tradition, though he was later to create the music 
for that triumph of Americana, Show Boat. 

The real impetus toward a distinctly native 
creation in words and music came in the giddy boom 
years after World War I, with such light-hearted 
charades as “No, No, Nanette” and “Good News” : 
and the songs reflected the easy thinking of the 
times: “Tea for Two,” “Button Up Your Overcoat,” 
and similar unself-conscious sentimentalities. They 
were livelier than “Alice Blue Gown,” but the ideas 
were much the same. 


But fluent rhythms, easy lyrics and sheer melody 
were destined to be shoved into the used-record 
department with the advent of Irving Berlin. 


With him, a new order came into being. “The 
jazz bomb,” says composer Jay Gorney, “which 
Irving Berlin had set off exploded in the twenties 
and thirties. George Gershwin gave the waltz the 
bye-bye and developed a new American dancing 
tempo, vibrant, rhythmic, infectious.” 

Berlin’s pioneering led to a freer individualism, 
with continental trends still used but not slavishly. 
In fact, the influence finally began to work the other 
way. Kurt Weil’s scores were modernistic, but he 
went on a popular spree with the music for Knicker- 
bocker Holiday, with the unforgettable “September 
Song” and Lady in the Dark, with the patter song 
“Jenny,” the girl who made up her mind. 
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Most of the early musicals were built on the same 
pattern. They began with what was called the open- 
ing chorus which usually enlisted the entire male 
and female ensemble. Then, after some routine 
dialogue by minor principals, came what was known 
as the “ice-breaker.” 


“This number,” says Osc ir Hammerstein II, “was 
admittedly not one of the major efforts of the com- 
poser and the lyric writer. It was a fill-in song to 
quiet down the audience after the opening chorus 
and postpone the important action in the story until 


” 


all the late-comers had been seated 


As the entertainment progressed, the star comedian 
would walk in and out of the story, sing a comic 
song or two and then join the other principals in a 
second-act comic quartet. The heroine or “leading 
lady” was always the prima donna and her girl 
friend and confidante was known by the long for- 
gotten title “soubrette.” This pert young woman 
wore short skirts, sang, danced and foiJed with the 
comics. Familiar characters also were the snobbish 
dowager, the millionaire father and the old roué, 
often a Frenchman, who was always surrounded by 
girls. 


Other stock features included a love ballad, a 
light-comedy duet, interpolated adagio or acrobatic 
numbers and an Amazon drill with girls in tights, 
symbolizing various nations, waving flags and making 
the original groups sinking to second billing. 

Once established and her theatrical function 
evaluated, the show girl was dubbed “a clothes 
horse” and the gal who “held up the backdrop.” 
She was supposed to be so dumb that she couldn’t 
speak one line correctly, yet from her number have 
come today’s movie queens, fashion commentators, 
beauty experts, TV and radio stars. ; 

To give this much attention to the chorus girl in 
a consideration of musical comedy may seem dispro- 
portionate, but her place in American entertainment, 


The chorus girls in Floradora needed no singing or dancing skills. 
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from the standpoint of energy, ambition and ability, 


makes up one of the most colorful pages in the 
history of the stage, radio and television. 


“They call us the chorus,” wrote George Ade, “but 
we are the principals.” 


And the principals, that is, the famous musical 
comedy stars like Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, W. C. 
Fields, Bert Lahr, Al Jolson and Marilyn Miller, had 
their part in this same variegated story. Sometimes 
collaborators had to shape a book and score to fit the 
eccentricities of Leon Errol’s unmanageable knee, o1 
the peculiarities of whatever star was on the marquee. 


The presentation of musical like Show Boat 
resulted in the formation of a new group: the 
singers, young women with good voices and technical 
training, capable of carrying the musical responsi- 
bilities of a fine score. 


Release from its long obscurity came to the 
ensemble through Florenz Ziegfeld who exploited his 
“glorified” girls in musicals like The Little Duchess 
by listing their names on separate lines in the pro- 
gram as members of the cast and publicizing their 
biographies and pictures in newspapers, magazines 
and even advertisements. 


But the most important chorister recognition must 
be credited to Little Jessie James (1923), whose eight 
girls became famous, literally, over night. For during 
one number, each girl stepped down to the foot- 
lights and performed a solo acrobatic dance number 
proving that she could do far more than provide 
background. 


Today, however, the chorus girl has again dis- 
solved into the old anonymity, for unless a col- 
umnist mentions her occasionally, she is nameless. 
South Pacific, for instance, has been running about 
four years, yet not a single girl in the company is 
known to the general public. 


They just had to be “simple girls and proper, too.” 
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Joan McCracken in 
Oklahoma!, in 
which “Agnes de 
Mille gave ballet 
in the musical a 
new value.” 


Graphic House 


Generally speaking, dancing in the early musicals 
was polite, routined and ornamented occasionally 
with borrowings from classic Italian ballet. Then 
interest lagged until Gertrude Hoffman introduced 
her interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 
From that time on, the art flourished to such an 
extent that it now reflects not only vaudeville and 
ball room but also thé innovations of such modern 
artists as Martha Graham, Charles Weidman, 
Jerome Robbins, and George Balanchine, first to 
introduce choreography in On Your Toes. 

Agnes de Mille gave ballet in the musical a new 
value by creating for Oklahoma a native form of 
expression which is representative of western life 
from the standpoint of costume, scenery and folk 
quality. 

Other dance creations have been noteworthy for 
dexterity, speed and _ beauty. 
Whoopee combined classic ballet and jazz. Show 
Girl combined ballet and the belly dance. In recent 
years girls have had to dance the clog and all its 
deviations, acrobatic numbers, the can-can, the 
Black Bottom, the Charleston and all tropical 
routines, from the tango to the rhumba. 


their ingenuity, 


The relation of musicals to scenery has been 
extraordinary. No department of the theatre has 
been more active in exploring, devising and applying 
old and new ideas in settings and design. In a single 
production, adaptations of Inigo Jones, Gordon Craig 
and the constructivist stage may all be juxtaposed 

The revolving stage and the treadmill were put 
into use almost as soon as they were perfected. About 
fifty years ago, the prima donna of A Knight For A 
Day dazzled the audience by flying over the audi- 
torium in a balloon. Recently, Wish You Were Here 
revealed a complete swimming tank, deep enough for 
high diving. 

In the case of lighting, the musical comedy has 
served as an experimental laboratory whose findings 
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have been used in every part 
of the theatrical world. 

One of the most surprising 
developments in the growth of 
the musical has been the im- 











portance given the costume 


designer. The stage is always 























sang them—often to death— 
because the music was less 
complicated.” But he doubted 
“if many of the people who 
heard ‘Anything Goes’ were 
able to whistle any of them, 
let alone to sing the words.” 





a force in exploiting a new 





style; and managers use this 














His assumption has _ been 
long disproved, of course, by 








influence now to boast their 
business. For the costume de- 


signer is considered -such an 





important factor in the success 


of a musical that his name is 


























the subsequent success of Mr. 
Porter’s lyrics. “Begin the Be- 
guine,”’ for instance, sung now 
en the radio, television, juke 


box records and dance pro- 














published, in spite of the cost 
of a single line in a New York 





amusement advertisement, 
along with the names of the com- 
poser, the librettist and stars. 

Simultaneously, the lyric has been developing an 
independent history. The early masters Harry B. 
Smith and Otto Harbach were both so adept at 
turning out hits that their names spelled infallibility. 
Henry Blossom started a new trend by writing crisp, 
fluent, literate cialogue for Victor Herbert’s Mlle. 
Modiste. Loreny Hart, lyricist, gained for the first 
time equal rank with the composer. His songs and 
those of Berlin and Gershwin increased the intricacy 
of song-writing. Their rhythms were broken and the 
tunes involved. But Ira Gershwin soon “found the 
right word and added to the meaning and the 
humor.” Soon, too, other experts like Dorothy Fields, 
Howard Dietz and Cole Porter were adding their 
skill and sophistication. DeSylva, Brown and Hen- 
derson helped terminate, through colloquial direct- 
ness, the era of flowery extravagance and cliché. 

Naturally, too, the new school, as is always the 
case, found its detractors and opponents. 

Cole Porter’s first work brought a protest from 
the skillful lyricist and critic, F. P. Adams, who 
complained that he couldn’t remember Porter's 
songs. He preferred numbers like “Toyland, Toy- 
land, Little Girl and Boyland,” “Nancy Brown” and 
“T’ve Got Rings on My Finger.” 


“Everyone knew those songs,” he declared, “and 















Jack Donahue and Marilyn Miller in Rosalie, 
a musica! of the flat-chested twenties. 


Show girls used to be simply “the ponies.” 


grams, is even more popular 
than when it was first written. 

Oscar Hammerstein II gave 
the lyric: an importance that 
surpassed wit and humor. He 
made it the medium of humanity and democracy 
in numbers like “Ol Man River” in Show Boat and 
“Puzzlement” in The King and I 

Meanwhile, the librettists were beginning to con- 
centrate on the American scene and a realistic story. 
Gustave Kerker, pioneer, presented, not a Viennese 
palace with kings and princes in The Belle of New 
York but the city, itself, with local Salvation Army 
lassies, policemen and other metropolitan characters. 

With the arrival of George M. Cohan a number 
of years earlier, came the embodiment of the Amer- 
ican spirit as he saw it—‘strut, brag and dash.” 

“Whatever the merits of their content,” says Cecil 
Smith, “Cohan’s musicals introduced a wholly new 
conception of delivery, tempo and subject matter. 

. Brushing aside the artificial elegances and the 
formal developments of the musical comedies based 
on English and German models, he reproduced suc- 
cessfully the hardness, the compensating sentimen- 
tality, the impulsive vulgarity, and the swift move- 
ment of New York life. . . .” 

When the American aviator met the reigning 
queen of the mythical kingdom of Rosalie, he re- 
marked casually: “Say, Queen, you’re not so hot”; 
and this kind of candor spread to the critics when 
Brooks Atkinson described Of Thee I Sing as “fun- 
nier than the government and not half so dangerous.” 
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Musical comedy went 
brainy with such pro 
ductions as the Moss 
Hart-Kurt Weill Lady in 
the Dark. 


Nowadays a dancer has to be ready for anything. 


By this time musical comedy was taking itself 
seriously. 
What was once called the libretto was a juvenile 
boy-and-girl love affair, repetitious, incredible, vapid. 
The first act nearly always ended with a break in 
their affections, with the girl standing on one side of 
the stage weeping and the boy on the other, misun- 
derstanding and obdurate. By the final curtain, how- 
ever, their differences were magically resolved, and 
there was no doubt that the two would live together 
happily thereafter to the music of the grand finale. 
Rodgers and Hart, the Gilbert and Sullivan of 
their era, broke this tradition when, in On Your 
Toes, they gave the story a plausible theme or an 
original twist, at least, to the old plot. Some years 
later, Oscar Hammerstein II, collaborating with 
Jerome Kern, added more reality to the story by 
making the song numbers an outgrowth of the 
situation. 
“Our musical comedies,” says John Mason Brown, 
“are no longer the mossy daubs of sentimentality 
they once were. Ruritanian hussars and merry, merry 
villagers have stepped from grace, along with love- 
and-dove rhymes. . . . Although the old gaiety has 
not been lost, a new impudence has been manifest, 
good-natured, yet demolishing. Satire has raised its 
welcome head. A healthy disrespect is abroad. In our 
musicals we are in a true land of liberty.” ee ere 
And this being a free country, people are 19 ° fe 
ASU 


frank in expressing their preferences. 
(continued on page 84) 
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Barrault presented a Hamlet 


“of shreds and patches.” 





George Jean Nathan's 


Monthly Critical Review 


The Latest Hamlet 


(| ee as everyone and his cousin knows, has 
been the subject of more theorizing than even the 
Marie Céleste and Judge Crater and much of it has 
indicated all the insanity in the expounders that 
some of them have seen fit to attribute to the melan- 
choly Dane. The catalogue of speculations has, 
seriously, included everything from schizophrenia to 
somatization or conversion and, facetiously, the 
nomination as the reason for Hamlet’s lunacy of the 
fact that it isn’t to be wondered at since he has been 
played by a thousand actors. Now comes Jean-Louis 
Barrault with still another idea which, borrowed 
from Coleridge, is that Hamlet’s madness is just 
another name for his extreme lucidity, a theory that 
may well drive everybody crazy. 

Barrault also has some ideas of his own. He 
believes that Hamlet is_ insufficiently sexually 
equipped to, as he expresses it, “have great business 
for women,” that his father was like him in this 
respect, and that that explains why his mother has 
been so quick to marry his uncle. He further con- 
tends that the lasciviousness of the latter couple so 
disgusts Hamlet that his appetite for sexual activity 
would have been ruined even if he had had any. 
And he pursues the analysis with the notion that 
Hamlet’s sensuality has found its outlet in his friend- 
ship with Horatio, “which is just as strong as his 
love for Ophelia.” “But,” Barrault then timidly 
reneges, “there is nothing sexual about either of 
these loves.” 

You may take the theory or leave it, as you will. 
But, though there is a measure of logic in it, it seems 
to me that Barrault shrinks from coming plainly into 
the open and saying that in his view the homosexual 
tendencies of the character are unmistakable. The 
disgust with his mother, the Horatio attachment, the 
rejection of Ophelia, the shock felt in the killings of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, all duly noted by 
Barrault, he seemingly elects to explain away 
altogether too delicately. 

Though we have seen on our stage at least one 
English Hamlet that was clearly homosexual even if 
it was not intended to be, Barrault’s appears to 
contradict his theorizing in being for the most part 
not only thoroughly and assertively masculine but so 
much so, indeed, that it at times becomes muscle- 
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bound. Whether the one way or the other, however, 
the role appears to be beyond his otherwise broad 
range and what we get from him is a performance 
that makes stabs at a target which with his almost 
every thrust seems to move away from him, almost 
as if it were a mirage. Some of the scenes, particu- 
larly those that permit some wry humor in the 
reading, he handles well enough. But where dramatic 
intensity is called for, he brings to his interpretation, 
aside from admirable clarity of speech and adroit- 
ness in pantomime, little more than grease-paint 
ferocity accompanied by such a repertoire of tor- 
tured face-makings as occasionally suggest Joseph 
Schildkraut in one of those rare moments when he 
dislikes himself. 

Barrault may be able to explain his interpretation 
to himself, and even be satisfied with it, which in 
view of what he has stated in print is a bit doubtful, 
but the more analytical members of his audience 
have their qualms. His is, in short, a Hamlet of 
shreds and patches, ill-assorted, and one that on the 
whole seems to occupy the center of a seesaw and is 
nervous over its ups and downs. This is especially 
true of the early and middle portions of the tragedy ; 
in the later he manages his equilibrium somewhat 
better, though even then it is a little difficult to 
recognize some of his lightness of attack with the 
solemn materials, and a sense of stunt rather than 
one of soberly considered approach stubbornly 
persists. 

Of his supporting company, Jacques Dacqmine 
as Claudius, Pierre Bertin as Polonius, and Simone 
Valére as Ophelia come off best. Dacqmine’s King 
has all the necessary vigor that in its usual absence 
makes unconvincing the passionate core of the role ; 
Bertin’s garrulous old philosopher, in its suggestion 
of a mind of sorts disguised in clown make-up, is a 
relief from the more conventional vaudeville concep- 
tion of the part; and Mlle. Valére’s Ophelia, though 
it is too pale-blonde in its prefatory stages, achieves 
thoroughness as it progresses into the mad scene. The 
physical production, however, is so skimpy and 
fitfully lighted that it would scarcely do credit even 
to a casual stock mounting. And the exhibit in the 
aggregate is the feeblest effort of a company that in 
its previous demonstrations has earned the gratitude 





of the American theatre for showing it what reper- 
tory can be when it is maneuvered with intelligence, 
pride and true devotion to the repute of the stage. 


I've Got Tuppence 


The talented John van Druten, who may generally 
be relied upon to add pleasure to a theatrical season, 
has failed us in this. His newest play, I’ve Got 
Sixpence (which ran lately on Broadway), displays 
him in a mystical mood that beclouds his erstwhile 
smoothly merry and lyrical pen and that finds him 
searching blindly not only for the spiritual values of 
his thematic intention but even more vainly for a 


sufficiently accommodating dramatic way to express 


the search. As a consequence we get a play that con- 


& 


Viveca Lindfors hasn't made up 
her mind whether she is on a 


stage or a movie lot. 


sists almost entirely of vague conversational duets 
culminating, rather desperately it seems, in a grease- 
paint happy ending involving the business of a lover 
who has abandoned his woman when he learns that 
she is to be,the mother of an unwanted baby but who is 
inexorably drawn back to her by love and who, to re- 
solve with some large pains the playwright’s thesis, 
lays his action to the instrumentality of God. 


The theme of bewildered humanity’s ultimate 
salvation through religious faith appears to be beyond 
van Druten’s reach and the fact is no better to be 
argued than in this showshop coda. The gropings of 
his characters for the meaning and purpose of life 
are less their own despair than that of their 
playwright, who expresses his inquiry not alone 
incoherently but platitudinously and who mistakes 
incoherence for man’s confusion and platitudes for 
his relevant and persuasive statement of it. When 
he concerns himself with such worldly matters as 
amorous seduction, he as heretofore is at his likeliest 
and best ; there is no one writing for the theatre who 
can make such scenes truer and more illustrative of 
human conduct; but when he takes off from earthly 
considerations and attempts to fly into the region of 
metaphysics he becomes so entangled in his wings 
that he resembles a dead butterfly more than the 
visionary bird of splendid color that he hopes we will 
think him to be. 


The devices with which the playwright seeks to 
purvey his message are here and there as theatrically 
dubious as the manner of the message itself. The 
tree, symbolic of life, which the girl apostrophizes 
in the earlier portions of the play and which at the 
end bursts into flower with a spotlight thrown on it, 
is surely right out of the first chapter in the book of 
stage hokum. The characters’ alternately wistful and 
grim gazings into space to indicate wonderment, 
incertitude, soul-stirring and everything else short 
of counting the house are out of the same chapter, 
as is the despairing girl’s careful preparation of a 
sleeping-pill mixture for suicide, sudden resolve to 
go on with life, and melodramatic disposal of the 
glass containing the poison. The girl of obdurate 
dreams opposed to the girl of sheer pragmatism is 
another obvious lift from the book, and so is’ the 
blind, gentle old lady who can see, as the expression 
is, with her heart. All and more are again in opera- 
tion, covered o’er with a frosting of religious candy. 
It does not become the van Druten of our past 
esteem. 


Viveca Lindfors had been drafted from the films 
to play the girl and Edmond O’Brien from the same 
quarter to play the man. Neither did much to inject 
any conviction into the evening. Miss Lindfors 
attitudinized throughout most of the play in such a 
manner as to suggest she hasn’t fully made up her 
mind whether she is on a dramatic stage or still on 
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a movie lot and, in addition, is bothered by an accent 
that makes many of’ her lines unintelligible. But she 
has a good, slim figure and has evidently studiously 
consulted dressmakers as to the best means to display 
it, emphatically. O’Brien plays almost from first to 
last in one key and that a fractious monotone. Paul 
Lipson is amusing as the evangelist of some vague 
cult worshipping what he calls the All-Effulgent ; 
Vicki Cummings gives one of her standard perform- 
ances of the usual sophisticated female character ; 
and Patricia Collinge adorably blinks her eyes, plays 
tunes with her voice and lovingly decorates her coun- 
tenance with tender smiles after her familiar Polly- 
anna pattern in the role of the benevolent old lady. 
Boris Aronson’s fluid settings serve the unfluid script. 


Please, Mr. van Druten, forsake metaphysics, go 
back to your former atheism and again adorn the 
stage with your comedy writing which makes con- 
verts to life of us all. 


Scripts and Postscripts 


In any theatrical period like the present when 
scripts that can stand on their dramatic own are 
very few and far between, producers necessarily have 
to exercise themselves doubly in an effort to make 
what they can find at least theatrically passable. To 
that end they have to resort to casting much more 
exploratory and cunning than they otherwise would 
have to; they must scratch their brains to give new 
touches to the plays’ conventional settings ; they must 
bring in hands able to doctor the scripts with suffi- 
ciently distracting whimsies and bits of business ; 
and they must try to lend what inferior material they 
have a deceptive over-all air of some style and 
novelty. A case in point is The Seven Year Itch. 
Here is an unoriginal, mediocre comedy by George 
Axelrod that, were it to be set upon a stage without 
the resourcefulness that has been afforded it, would 
fail to attract trade and quickly close. But as tricked 
up in various directions by the Messrs. Burr and 
Nugent it has landed comfortably in the money, and 
not only that but has been turned into a very 
amusing show despite itself. 


What the producers had was just an orthodox, 
run-of-the-mill Broadway comedy, no better than 
any dozen others that have been quickly deposited 
in the storehouse, dealing with the stale plot of a 
married man who meditates on the fleeting years and 
his lost opportunities for romantic sex, who when his 
wife leaves town on a holiday makes up for lost time 
and who, battling with his troubled conscience, ulti- 
mately creeps contritely back to the security of the 
family fireside. The author’s treatment of the shop- 
worn stuff furthermore brings nothing new to it. The 


protagonist’s conscience is periodically ventilated 


through a voice heard over a mechanical projector. 
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Talbot-Giles 


His agitating dream-visions are acted out by the 
characters involved. His dalliance with a fair one is 
embarrassingly interrupted by a visitor who has 
conveniently left behind his brief-case and returns 
to retrieve it. The seduction business is prefaced by 
the opening of the usual bottle of champagne, with 
the usual comic business of trying to extract the cork. 


When the 


courage, he resorts to tippling. The wife laughs her 


amateur Lothario has to summon up 
incredulity when he starts to confess his dereliction 


to her. And so on. Hearing the neighing of the 


Tom Ewell’s face is “indigenous 
to the vaudeville stage.” Vanessa 


Brown is a “still fresh little actress.” 





warehouse horses, the producers 


approaching 
promptly got busy. 

Instead of casting the leading male role with a 
straight actor of some polite comedy gift and a 
matinée profile, they hired in the person of Tom 
Ewell one with the kind of face indigenous to the 
vaudeville stage and with the lower comedy gift for 
contorting it into wild and woolly patterns the while 
he shuffles his feet, rubbers his corpus and antelopes 
hither and thither about the stage. And instead of 
casting the young girl of his fling with the kind of 
ingenue who had had all the winning naturalness 
edited out of her by some dramatic academy or 
highbrow studio group, they engaged in Vanessa 
Brown a still fresh little actress whose very consid- 
erable personal appeal hadn’t yet been channeled 
into the deadly, fixed patterns that are supposed by 
acquired technique best to merchant it. And it all 
worked quite handsomely. 


But there was much more to do. Coproducer 
Elliott Nugent, who knows his way around in such 
matters, then took hold of the torpid script and 
spritzed it up with local gags, bits of humorous 
business and other shots of turpentine and helped 
out John Gerstad, the programmed director, where 
helping was necessary. The author’s setting, the 
producers realized, was too conventional for com- 
fort, showing as it did the usual living room with 
the usual terrace and the usual bedroom off. So 
they persuaded Frederick Fox to design it with a 
little more inventiveness than usual and managed 
to give it an extra fillip. Not resting, they also 
prettied up the scene by laying out money for some 
beautiful dresses for the women in the cast, avoided 
the usual custom of having the radio report of a 
sports event retailed by the stage manager and paid 
an authentic sports broadcaster to do the recording, 
and as an added lift employed a small off-stage string 
orchestra to make the supposed phonograph inci- 
dental music and to warm up the general atmos- 
phere. And it all worked equally handsomely and a 
play that wasn’t worth its weight in feathers has 
been converted into an entertaining evening that 
will mean lots of boodle in the bank. 


The producers of Ronald Alexander’s Time Out 
for Ginger, though they evidently worked themselves 
into a lather trying to breathe some life into a script 
that they somehow imagined had potentialities, on 
the other hand found themselves just where they 
began, which is to say nowhere. In the first place, 
they unfortunately didn’t have anyone like Nugent 
around to perk up the script; in the second place, 
they didn’t cast it with the kind of players who are 
interesting on their own account; in the third place, 
they didn’t give their physical production any least 
vestige of taste and style; and, in the fourth place, 


when it comes right down to tacks, they had, how- 


28 


i 
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ever otherwise they may have thought, a script 
in the first place that, whatever they might have 
succeeded in doing with it, was altogether too 
generically amateurish to profit by even their best 


efforts 


Just what the author, an actor by profession, set 
out to write is problematical. At the start of his play 
it seemed he planned a comedy about the father of 
three young daughters who was determined to carry 
on a crusade for the right of children to determine 
life. In the middle of 


for themselves their way of 


Melvyn Douglas’ facial pantominse 
is enough to serve the entire 


Barrault company. 


it he seemed to have changed his mind and con- 
cerned himself rather with the father’s melancholy 
over not having had a son and his consequent delight 
when one of the daughters indicated masculine tend- 
encies that were crystallized in her resolve to prove 
IARY 
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her equality with the male sex on the tootball field. 
And toward the end it seemed he gave up any plan 
whatsoever and allowed both father and daughter 
abruptly to dawdle off into sentimental vagaries. The 
whole, furthermore, was garnished with such non- 
sense as contending that the father would inevitably 
lose his bank position if the daughter played football, 
with such gags as allowing that even though the girl 
was merely a halfback she was twice as good as a 
fullback, and with some of the soupiest love scenes 
between the father and mother this side of the tele- 
vision soap-opera screen. And whether it all was 
intended as comedy or farce or whatnot one couldn’t 
gather if one tried, which one didn’t. 


Melvyn Douglas was the father with enough facial 
pantomime to serve the entire Barrault company in a 
combined bill of Occupe-Toi d’ Amélie and Baptiste ; 
Polly Rowles was the tolerant wife and mother with 
a penchant for wisecracks, or more accurately in 
this case dumbcracks; Laura Pierpoint was the 
elderly housekeeper with a similar penchant ; Nancy 
Malone was the halfback with features which she 
alternately screwed up like a hungry panther and a 
purring kitten; Conrad Janis and Larry Robinson 
were a pair of realistic kid suitors; Philip Loeb was 
moderately humorous as the father’s superior in what 
must have been the strangest bank in history; and a 
couple of pretty youngsters named Lois Smith and 
Mary Hartig in the roles of the second and third 
daughters should at least be satisfied with this 
endorsement of their looks. 


Footnotes 


N. Richard Nash’s See the Jaguar, which went to 
a timely grave after five performances, was an 
attempt to make a conventional old movie Western 
seem more than it was by dosing it up with symbolic 
delicatessen which, unfortunately for the aspiring 
author, nobody could clearly decipher. Laid in what 
seemed to be the Ozark mountain country, it had to 
do with a noble schoolteacher who believes in liberty 
for all mankind and a villainous sheriff who doesn’t 
the one probably a symbol of democracy, the other 
maybe a symbol of dictatorship. A loony boy who 
has been locked up in an icehouse by his loony 
mother since birth and symbolizing God knows what 
escapes from the refrigerator (possibly symbolizing 
the coldness of humanity in general) and is pursued 
by the vindictive sheriff to whom the mother has 
owed money, and a posse for a full hour and a 
quarter of the audience’s time. The noble school- 
teacher, whose nobility somehow does not prevent 
him from providing the sheriff's daughter with an 
illegitimate baby, tries to save him from the mob 
but in vain (possibly symbolizing the futility of 
idealism). The sheriff grabs the lad and puts him 
into an animal cage (doubtless symbolizing the play- 
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wright’s admiration for O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape), 
and when the schoolteacher tries to liberate him he 
is shot dead by a rival for the sheriff’s daughter’s 
affections (symbolizing, I guess, whatever you want 
to make of it, if anything). Arthur Kennedy was 
starred in the mess. 


Another drop in and out was John D. Hess’s The 


Grey-Eyed People, which dealt with the persecution 


of a one-time American Communist despite his 
reformation. If you can’t guess the general contour 
of the proceedings, you are remarkably backward 
and do not deserve any help from me. Involved in 
the doings, which offered a few fairly valid moments, 
were, among others, Walter Matthau, Virginia Gil- 
more, Sandra Deel and Brandon Peters, who at least 
did their level best. 


With a good word for a good revival of Lillian 
Hellman’s good play, The Children’s Hour, per- 
formed by a company headed by the exceptional 
child actress, Iris Mann, and Kim Hunter and 
Patricia Neal, we bring these presents to a con- 
clusion with a remark on Robert Finch’s comedy, 
Whistler's Grandmother. The remark: it is senti- 
mental tripe. 


See the Jaguar a conven 
tional Western dosed up with 


symbolic delicatessen 





David Garrick playing David Garrick. 


by Florence Stevenson 


N THE first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
two most popular playhouses in Dublin, Ireland, 
were the Theatre-Royale in Aungier Street and the 
Smock Alley Theatre. The former supplied amuse- 
ment for the Lord-Lieutenant and the aristocratic 
society, while the latter catered to the middle class. 
There were, of course, minor playhouses and there 
was Madame Violante with her troupe of tumblers 
and acrobats. A proper arena being denied, Madame 
Violante refurbished an old mansion and here pre- 
sented the predecessor of modern music-hall enter- 
tainment. 

Crowds of onlookers gathered to see this trim little 
Frenchwoman and company turn somersaults, dance, 
sing and walk tightropes. Madame Violante, herself, 
was the star of the show, and the piece de resistance 
of the evening was a spectacle of that lady mincing 
along a quivering wire, a basket tied to either foot, 
and in each basket a slumbering infant! One of these 
happily innocent babes was Margaret, daughter of 
the late John Woffington, a journeyman bricklayer, 
who had recently departed Dublin and the world via 
a wasting fever. Clutching Mary, her youngest, to 
her breast, his needy widow sold vegetables from 
door to door in icy Irish dawns. Later, after Violante 
left on tour, thus depriving Margaret of her role, the 

Peg Wellageen playing 2 man child joined her mother as a pedlar. 

Six-year-old Margaret sold water cress on the 
streets, winning more pennies by her fetching appear- 
ance than her wilted wares. It was this characteristic 
which again brought her in contact with Madame 
Violante. At ten, Margaret, or Peg, as she was 


called, was still selling water cress. Passing near the 
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The riotous career of an 


eighteenth-century 
Tallulah Bankhead 


house where Violante rehearsed a com- 
pany of children in The Beggar's 
Opera, she was seen by the canny 
directress, who was so struck by her 
beauty that she immediately hired Peg 
for the part of Polly Peachum. Thus 


pany, “The Liliputians,” named in honor 
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began one of the most brilliant acting ¥ ae 
careers of the century. Violante’s com- ,}' : // 
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was an instant success. Peg was one of the 


of her friend Dean Swift’s great satire, ( 
~ 
. ~™ 


main reasons for the popularity. 

At fifteen, Peg, now a slim. sloe-eyed 
brunette, was hired by the astute manager 
of the Theatre-Royale, where at sixteen she 
made her debut as Ophelia in Hamlet. 
Three years later, after a quarrel with 
the new management, she left toy 
join Commonwealth Players, sub- 
sequently winning much acclaim * “) 
for her part in Charles Coffey’s 
The Devil to Pay. Even at that 
early age, she was famous for her sparkling wit. The bewitching 
beauty for which she was so celebrated was evidently too elusive to 
be caught by the engravers of the period, while mere pen and ink 
could never depict her brightness of eye, her mobile expressions or the 
charm that made hcr the subject of so many a sonnet. Her voice was 
her one defect. It was not particularly pleasing in tone, but enthusiastic 
audiences ignored this fault and took her to their hearts. 

On April 25, 1738, Peg, once more with the Theatre-Royale, 
made her debut as one of her most famous characters, that of Sir 
Harry Wildair in George Farquhar’s The Constant Couple. Harry 
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Wildair was a wicked young rake, of the kind 
beloved in that era, and though the part was written 
for a man, Peg, by virtue of her boyish figure and 
romantic dash, played so well that half the women 
of the audience fell in love with her. A street ballad 
penned in her honor ran: 
That excellent Peg, 
Who showed such a leg, 
When lately dressed in men’s clothes, 
A creature uncommon 
Who’s both man and woman, 
And chief of the belles and the beaux. 
To appear thus in masculine attire was considered 
extremely daring by the proper matrons of the city, 
but as Peg Woffington had long been considered a 
whore by these women, she ignored their censure and 
reveled in the admiration of the masculine half of 
Dublin. 

She was at the height of her vogue in Ireland 
when famine closed the theatres; and actors—like 
everyone else—were hungry. After making arrange- 
ments to help her mother and sister, she went to 
London to seek her fortune. 

The austere London of 1953 bears little resem- 
blance to the rowdy town of 1740. Cows, pigs, ducks 
and geese roamed the lanes. Rubbish was piled in 
moldering mounds on the filthy streets. The poor 
picked their way carefully, striving to avoid the 
lumbering equipages which drove noisily down thor- 
oughfares with little regard for human life. Slops 
were emptied from windows and often as not 
descended on hapless passers-by. The air was full of 
the cursing of drovers, the shrill cries of the hawkers 
and the plaint of the professional beggar. Cutpurses 


and other petty villains plied a flourishing trade, and, 
though the penalty for prostitution was harsh, the 


ladies were not discouraged. 

Costume prints of the period neglected to men- 
tion that those picturesque periwigs which bedecked 
the heads of young gallants were often tangled, 
unkempt and—literally—lousy. Their silks and satins 
were greasy from constant wear, their linen was 
shades darker than the original white and their 
bodies reeked of a combination of musk and per- 
spiration. Lovely women were equally innocent of 
the sin of bathing, and it was not uncommon for 
one of these beauties to wear her headdress of 
powdered locks and horsehair backing until mice 
roosted in it. 

Into this screaming, noisy, turbulent city, were set 
two theatres, Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
wicensed by the Lord Chamberlain, their only pro- 
fessional competition was the forty-year-old Opera 
House, but of course other amusements vied with the 
theatre in entertaining the multitudes. There was 
Mrs. Salmon’s waxworks, where images of John 
Wesley and Henry VIII mingled with Dick Turpin 
and other reprehensible characters. The Tower 
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David Garrick also impersonated the opposite sex in 
the role of Sir John Brute. 


Menagerie and Pidman’s Exhibition of Wild Beasts 
drew many curious people. Gentlemen frequented 
bearbaiting, cockfights, fencing and boxing matchés. 
For the strong stomach, there were the hangings at 
Tyburn and the whippings of the trollops. At New- 
gate Prison, condemned highwaymen held court for 
all artists, writers and members of the nobility who 
were looking for a thrill. In spite of these various 
competitors, Covent Garden and Drury Lane pros- 
pered. As there were but two houses, the playbill was 
often changed—ten nights was considered an excep- 
tional run. There was no lack of advertising ; editors 
of the journals were known to pay theatrical man- 
agers as much as two hundred pounds a year for the 
privilege of printing their announcements. Playbills 
were also posted on the river stairs where passengers 
from boats and ferries might see then. Through the 
town, doggerel verses chanted by street singers 
heralded new dramas. 

The acting profession, always hazardous, was 
particularly difficult when Peg came to London, 
for the reticence of the English is largely a myth. 
The pit and boxes which held the gallants and their 
ladies were reasonably quiet during performances, 
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but the gallery, where for a shilling the middle and 
lower classes might sit, was always in turmoil. If 
they disliked the actor on the stage, they threw 
bricks and bags of soot at him; a villain was always 
hissed and hooted. One harrassed manager printed 
the plea: “Gentlemen are respectfully entreated not 
to throw stone bottles over the rail as this practice 
has been found to cause inconvenience to those in 
the pit.” The lovely orange vendors were chagrined 
to find their merchandise used as missiles to pelt 
performers. Sometimes the unfortunate thespians 
were driven from the stage by the rude jeers of the 


throng. 
Performances started at six in the evening. The 


program consisted of a sentimental comedy or trag- 
edy, followed by a pantomime, embodying some 
scene from Greek or Roman mythology, farce, danc- 
ing and topical allusions. The taste of the era seems 
strange to a modern palate; the coarse wit of 
Wycherly was accepted in good part, while Shake- 
speare was considered gross. Acting companies often 
adapted the bard to suit themselves; thus A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream became The Fairies and A 
Winter's Tale was titled Florizel and Perdita. 

There was no attempt to costume a piece in the 
garb of the original period. As long as his attire was 
magnificent, Julius Caesar might mount the steps of 
the Forum in powdered wig and long-skirted coat. 
Nobles and royalty gave their used clothing to 
players. Mrs. Bellamy, a popular young actress, trod 
the boards in a gown once the property of the 
Princess of Wales. Make-up was obvious rather than 
subtle, if one can take the word of the following 
advertisement of an auction at Drury Lane, clipped 
from the Tatler: 

“For Sale: The complexion of a murderer in a 
bandbox, consisting of a large piece of burnt cork, 
and a coal black peruke. A suit of clothes for a 
ghost, viz., a bloody shirt, a doublet curiously pinked 
and a coat with three great eyelet holes upon the 
breast.” 

Christopher Rich, manager of Covent Garden, 
had had the great good luck to produce John Gay’s 
Beggar's Opera. Aware of his eminence, he was not 
an easy man to see, and Peg made eighteen attempts 
before she obtained an audience with the great man- 
ager. Rich was astounded by her beauty, and Peg 
was astounded by Rich. She came into an untidy 
office, foul-smelling by reason of the presence of 
twenty-seven cats in all colors, shapes and sizes. Rich 
was drinking tea, a cat perched cozily on his shoul- 
der, another on the tea table and yet another on his 


lap. Rich agreed to hire the lovely Irish girl, whom 
he described to acquaintances as having “the majesty 
of Juno, the loveliness of Venus, and the charm 


of Hebe.” 
She made her debut at the Garden as Sylvia in 


The Recruiting Officer, one of those parts which 
allowed her to assume masculine attire, and London 


was enchanted. During that first season, she also 
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performed the role of Sir Harry Wildair twenty 
tirnes. However, relations between Rich and Peg did 
not continue amicable. In spite of her popularity, 
he refused to raise her salary and the indignant Peg 
moved to Drury Lane, joining such renowned artists 
as Charles Macklin, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Macklin, 
Theophilus Cibber and Kitty Clive. She played 
Nerissa to the Portia of Clive and the Shylock of 
Macklin in The Merchant of Venice and later 
starred as Rosalind with Kitty Clive as Celia in As 
You Like It. It was here that she met a young actor 
who had made his London debut that season. She 
was attracted to him and greatly pleased when he 
was admitted to the company of Drury Lane, making 
his bow May 16. Later that month, he, David Gar- 
rick, played Lear in Shakespeare’s tragedy with Peg 
as Cordelia. At that time, he was twenty-six, and she 
was twenty-four. 

Garrick and Peg soon found that they had more 
than a mutual interest in theatre in common. A 
lively love affair was the result of this discovery, and 
together they went to Peg’s native Ireland where 
they had a triumphant season at the newly redeco- 
rated Smock Alley Theatre. 

On their return to London, the lovers took up 
housekeeping. Drury Lane was so pleased with Gar- 
rick that it paid him the immense sum of one thou- 
sand pounds a year, an amout equivalent to the 
huge salaries earned by present-day actors. Peg 
received only slightly less, and for a time their 
household was most pleasant. At the theatre, she was 
playing Rosalind and Sir Harry Wildair, while Gar- 
rick would portray Hamlet one night and a low- 
comedy part the next. Her liaison with Garrick was 
the source of much gossip in London circles and also 
made her the butt of Kitty Clive’s sarcastic tongue. 
Mistress Clive, ever jealous of her more gifted rival 
hated Peg with the righteous indignation of the 
“good” woman. Mrs. Clive’s private life was, as far 
as anyone knew, above reproach. The sharp-tongued 
Kitty is said to have answered Peg’s gleeful state- 
ment that half the house thought her a man, so well 
did she play Wildair, “la, mistress, the other half 
knows you are not!” 

The cozy nest of Peg and Garrick soon proved to 
be full of thorns. Of a free and generous nature, the 
actress could not understand her lover’s miserly ways 
On the other hand, Garrick, who had determined to 
marry his mistress, was ever fearful that she would 
stray from him. Almost at the altar, he held back his 
ring from her finger and so enraged her that she 
vowed never to speak to him again except on business 
or in the presence of a third person. Two years later, 
he married, and Peg went to Paris to study French 
acting techniques. 

She returned to Covent Garden, but it was some 
time before the people applauded her again. They 
had been disquieted by her unexplained departure 
for France, but eventually she won them back with 
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CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that Starac 17, being 
fully protected under the copyright laws 
of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion 
of Canada, and all other countries of 
the Copyright Union, is subjeci to a 
royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motion picture, recitation, lec- 
turing, public reading, radio broadcast- 
ing, television, and the rights of transla- 
tion into foreign languages, are strictl) 
reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the question of readings, permission for 
which must be secured from the authors 
in writing. All inquiries concerning rights 
(other than amateur rights) should be 
addressed to the authors’ agent, Annie 
Laurie Williams, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. The amateur 
acting rights of StaLaG 17 are controlled 
exclusively by the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N.Y., without whose permission in 


writine no amateur 
may be made. Particular attention is 
called tothe fact that the text of the 
play herewith reprinted is the reading 
text and may under no circumstances be 
used for public production or reading 
Not only is the present text unsuitable 
for production, but any attempt to use 
it for that purpose will prove entirely 
impractical. Dramatists Play Service, 
who is the exclusive agent for the non 
professional production rights, can fur 
nish copies of the authentic acting 
edition, and is the only agent that can 
properly grant permission for production 
by nonprofessionals. The play is at 
present released in certain territor) 
only, and all persons or groups inter- 
ested in production should write to the 
Play Service well in advance for per 
mission to produce. Write in every 
case directly to Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16,N. Y 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


J THE rise of the curtain we see the interior of a 
A barracks in a German prisoner-of-war camp. At 
the right is one triple bunk and back of it a double 
bunk. At the back to the left are three double bunks, one 
of them almost offstage, indication that the barracks extends 
farther than we can see. On the left near the front is a large 
pot-bellied stove set high on a brick foundation. Just - back 
of this is a door which leads to the parade grounds. At the 
right center of the stage is the door to the front of the bar- 
racks. A line of clothes stretches across the ceiling. A crude 
wooden table and chair and a few wooden stools are placed 
around the room. On the walls are a few “pin-up girls.” 
There are cards on the table for the endless game which goes 
on among whatever men happen to be there. The barracks 
suggests the atmosphere of lives lived in suspension, of bore- 
dom, yet tenseness, of nerves on edge. These men are re- 
signed, yet never hopeless. Among the group are: 

Horry, the barracks leader chosen by the men. His voice 
is usually the quiet one of authority. His sincerity, kindness 
and interest in the welfare of the men bave made him the 
obvious choice. 

price, the Security man, is clean-cut in looks, obviously 
well-educated and the ‘executive type.” 

SEFTON is a handsome but sullen young man dominated 
by an animosity toward the world in general and toward 
PRICE in particular. serron is what be himself considers 
“practical.” His background has been in the world of “dog 
eat dog,” and survival bas been bis chief goal, “back home” 
as it is now in the prison camp. 

stosu is the barracks clown and Harry, bis bunk mate, 
is bis constant stooge. 

puke is good-looking, matter of fact, and cheerful. 

Horney is a great big unbalanced ox of a man. His face is 
expressionless, and he bas made no sound since bis release 
from six months’ solitary confinement. 

It is early in the morning, just before the cold winter 
dawn of Dec. 23, 1944. All the men are sleeping in their 
bunks. A police whistle is heard offstage. 


A German Guarp enters from the center door of the bar- 
racks with stick, striking all bunks, and strides through. 

Guarp: ‘Raus! Appell! Aufsteben! Geb’ mal! Geb’ mal! 
Roll Call! Get up! Roll call! ’Raus! Appell! 

stosn, raises his head sleepily: Ah! Break it off . . . 

Gcuarpb: Appell, ‘Raus, Geb’ mal! He goes out. 

stosH: "Raus! Appell! Aufsteben! Come, roll call! You 
must get up, you see! 

HaRRY: Drop dead. 

stosH: And Good Morning to you! 

All the men but serron start struggling into their clothes. 

PRICE, rises and goes out, calling: Come on, fellas. Let’s 
go. Come on, Duke—shake it up, Peterson. Come on, Mc- 
Carthy, let’s go. 

sTosH, to HaRRY, bis bunk mate: Come on, animal, let’s 
go 


HERB, as be goes out: Gee, it’s early. 
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HOFFY, in a voice of command: Come on, let’s go. That 
means you too, Sefton. Get out of that sack. 

stosH: Come on, animal! Let’s go. 

Guarp, re-enters, hands stosH a coat: Come, you must 
get up, you see . . . ’Raus, ’Raus! 

stosH: Danke schén . . . Jo serton: All right, sleeping 
beauty, we've seen you. 

The Guarp pushes HARRY out. 

’ warry: Heil Hitler! 

PRICE, Coming back to serTon: All right, fellows, let’s get 
out of here. We’ve waited long enough for you, Sefton! 

SEFTON: The Jerries are waiting, too! 

Price, with increasing sharpness: To hell with your pri- 
vate war, Sefton! We’re tired of taking the rap for you. He 


leaves. 
SEFTON, Calling after him: What are you trying to do, 


make it easy for them? 

Guarp, enters and goes to sEFTON: Hast du Zigaretten? 
Ich habe Tee (Tay). He pulls out a package of tea. 

SEFTON, trading: Tea, one pack of cigarettes. 

GUARD: Ja, ja. ‘Raus! Appell. Aufsteben. 

PRICE, re-enters: Look, Sefton, this is a prison camp, not 
a country store. Johnson and Manfredi were killed last night 
trying to escape from here. The Jerries carted their bodies 
back into our compound. . . . There are four thousand 
men out there who have to stand there and look at those 
bodies until you get through trading with the Kraut. 

sEFTON: What do you want me to do, rush out there to 
give those Krauts a big fat good morning? 

HoFFY, who has rushed back in: Yeah, get out there and 
give them that big fat good morning before we all get 
punchy from looking at those two corpses. ‘He hurries out, 
followed by price. After a moment, a large, booming voice, 
addressing the four thousand prisoners, is heard in the 
distance over the P. A. system. 

voice: Parade, Attention! 

A light rumble of voices is quickly silenced. by the com- 


mand. 
S. S. CAPTAIN, a German-accented voice shouts: Guten 


Morgen, Sergeants! 


The MEN reply in groans. 
HOFFY: At ease! 


During the speech suttz, the German corporal, enters 
from the far end of the barracks. He goes to the center door, 
closes it, looks around to make sure no one sees him and 
goes to the stove. He takes a note from inside his cap and 
carefully places it behind a loose brick under the stove. He 
then turns over a stool by the door and exits 


Ss. S. CAPTAIN: I have a message from the Commandant! 
Two of your comrades were shot last night trying to escape. 
They were brought into this compound for you to see and 
realize how stupid it is to try to leave this camp. You are 
not the guests of the High Command, you are prisoners of 
war . . . and the guards on the fence have orders to shoot 
any prisoner found outside the barracks after lights-out. 
This is done for yout good. Das ist alles. Wegtreten! The 
buzz of the crown resumes. 


Horry: At ease! A-tten-shun! . . . Dismissed! 
A rumble is beard as the mEN come closer to the barracks. 
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The MEN enter together, one of them rights the overturned 
stool. They return to their bunks, subdued by what they 
have seen outside. 

stosH, in pseudo-Jtalian—off: Yah, yah, du lick da 
masdo! Enters. Johnson and Manfredi lying out in the com- 


pound . . . dead. 
HERB: At least they could have covered them up. 


puKE: | was freezing just thinking of them. 
HARRY, lights stosH a cigarette: I can hardly believe 
they’re dead . . . Just yesterday morning | loaned Johnson 


my razor. 
stosH: You could even see the marks where they dragged 


them into the compound. 
HARRY, with sarcasm, to sEFTON: Thank you for coming 


out this morning, Master! I hope we didn’t disturb you? 
serton: How did I know they were out there. 

HARRY: Maybe the Commandant should have sent you a 
special notice? 

stosH: Where do you come off keeping us waiting? 

SEFTON: I told you I didn’t know they dragged them into 
the compound! 

HARRY: Yeah! You didn’t know! 

stosH: Every damned morning we have to stand out there 
and freeze waiting for you. I'll tell you this, I’m not going 
out there any more until you go first. 

HoFFY: All right, men. At ease! Price and | have some- 
thing to say. I’ve been telling you guys for some time that 
there’s a German agent in this barracks. Johnson and Man- 
fredi lying out there ought to prove it. Someone in here is 
tipping everything off to the Jerries. Just let me refresh your 
memories—every tunnel we’ve ever dug has been discov- 
ered. We've had three radios in camp . . . the Jerries con- 
fiscated two of them. And now Johnson and Manfredi. 

PRICE, moves to Hoffy's side: 1 took this job of Security 
man to counteract any German agent that might be planted 
here. I can’t be of any use unless you guys check with me 
on everything. Not just escapes, but anything you might 
pick up that will help us plug that leak. 

SEFTON: Is that Einstein’s theory or did you figure it out 
yourself? 

Horry: All right, Sefton. To the others: Price isn’t here 
just to help me run the barracks. Listen to him. He’s Secu- 
rity. Check with him before you do anything. We don’t 
want any more suicide escapes. Peterson, take their blankets 
out and cover them up until the Krauts decide to move them. 
PETERSON takes blankets from bunks and goes out. 

STOSH, advances on SEFTON: | ought to beat your head in 
for keeping us waiting out there. 

sEFTON: Look, Polack, shut up if you don’t want your 


head handed to you. 
MCCARTHY enters with chow. 


mccartHy: YO! Chow’s here. He gives the bucket to 


HARRY. 
Harry: Hey, chow’s here. Hey, Chow King . . . Stosh, 


come on, chow’s here. Now, everyone back to your corner. 
When you hear the bell, come out with ya chow cans and 
no hitting below the kischkas. He puts the chow can on a 


stool. 
stosH: Come on, break that out in the open. HARRY 


moves the stool at the center of the room. 





Alfredo Valente 









HaRRY: Make room for the Chow King. The people’s 
choice! 

stosH: Get the dipper! 

HARRY: This is breakfast? 

stosH: Get the dipper. 

Harry: All right. 

The MEN start to form into a line. mccARTHY gets HORNEY 
out of bis bunk and into the line of men. puxe is first. HERB 



































and seFrton bring up the rear. HARRY returns, hands stosH 
the dipper—a tin can tacked to a stick. stosH speaks to 
DUKE, who is at the head of the line. 

stosH: Blah! Der Essen ist der best vergessen! PETERSON 
enters and falls into line. You're always first in line . . . are 
you gonna drink this mess, or shave? 

pukE: Drink! Tastes it. Shave. Goes back to bis bunk. 

sTosH: This is the breakfast line. Shaving comes last! 

HARRY, receives bis tea and peers into it: What is this 
stuff? 

STOSH:: It’s a mixture of herbs and leaves. 

HARRY, Sitting on his bunk: I'll drink it anyway. This is 
what I like. A hearty breakfast. 

The MEN get their cups filled and return to their bunks. 

HERB: Hey, come on. Hurry up. 

STOSH, serving HERB: Okay! Don’t rush—where do you 
think you are . . . in the U.S.O.? As serton, who is last 
in line, comes up for bis turn, srosn drops the dipper and 
returns to his bunk. If the rest of you sack rats want any, ya 
serve yourself! sEFTON serves himself—and sits alone. 

DUKE, goes to the bucket, carrying socks and a home- 
made washboard: Anyone else want some tea? There is no 
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answer, so HE puts bis socks into the bucket, and proceeds 
to give them a few scrubs 

MARKO, enters from the center door with a lump under 
bis jacket, HE looks around, then speaks in a loud nasal 
voice. HI! fellows. The men greet him, all imitating his 
voice. All right, at ease! At ease! Hoffy, you guys keep the 
radio until tonight. 

HERB: Oh, boy! 

HOFPY, rising: Aren’t we supposed to have it for a week? 

MaRKO: We can’t take any chances . . . we're going to 
keep shifting it around so the Jerries won’t get it. 

HOFFY, turns to HARRY: Here, Harry, take care of it. 

HARRY takes the radio and puts it on a stool near bis 
bunk. 

maRKO: And copy the news down so at least I can read it. 

stosH: We'll memorize it. 

The men begin to gather round the radio while Harry 
is tuning it in. 

puke: See if you can get a torch singer, Harry. 

HARRY: I'll see if I can pick up some news first. 

MARKO: Wait until I read off my news. There are general 
objections. 

stosH : Let’s hear the radio. 

MARKO, mounting a stool near the table: AT EASE! 

Horry: At ease! At ease for the news! HE hears noises 
from the other end of the barracks. Hey, watch that door 
down there! mccartHy and PETERSON enter from the left. 

MaRKO: At ease! The men become quiet. Local camp 
news. HE reads from his sheet of paper. “Father Murray an- 
nounces that due to the local regulations, the traditional 
Christmas midnight Mass will be held 10 in the morning.” 

stosH: Who gets up that early? 

MARKO: At ease! He also says, quote . . . He would like 
to see as many men in chapel for services as he sees during 
air raids. Pop Martin and Henry Smith will play Frank 
DeNotta and Mike Cohen for the Pinochle Championship 
of the camp. 

HARRY: That’s a fix! 

MARKO: At ease! The camp library has sent out a plea 
for the return of all books immediately. Due to the shortage 
of reading material in camp, Camp Librarian Weaver says 
. .» quote . . . Stop screwing your buddies. 

stosH: Nice talk for a librarian! 

MARKO, Continuing: Monday afternoon a sailboat race 
will be held at the Cesspool. See George Dungan of Barracks 
Nineteen if you wish to enter a boat . . . and none of 
those boats with the rubber-band motors . . . Tuesday 
afternoon at two o'clock all men from Texas will meet be- 
hind the North latrine. The men boo. 

sTosH: That's too good for those crap artists. 

MARKO: At ease! You'll get the war news from Harry. 

stosH: | thought that was the war news. 

MARKO: I'll be back tonight for the radio. Okay, at ease! 

MCCARTHY and MARKO go out. 

SEFTON: There’s your escape artists straining themselves 
to hear some dame sing a lullaby! 


HARRY: Get lost! 
Horry, seated back of table; If the radio annoys you, 
you don’t have to listen. 
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SEFTON: It don’t annoy me. It’s just that as far as I’m 
concerned that radio’s worth exactly two boxes of tea . . . 
on a trade. 

HARRY, repeating in a loud whisper what he picks up on 
the radio: Hold it . . . quiet! The Eighth Air Force sent an 
armada of over 850 planes to targets in western Germany. 

The MEN are tense as they hover over HARRY. 

price: Hey, write that down! 

HoFFY : I got it. . 

Harry: Over six hundred B-17s and B-24s participated 
. . . Heavy bombers from bases in Italy bombed cities in 
northern Austria. Winston Churchill in an address before 
the House of Commons said that the turning point in the 
war has been reached. 

There is great excitement and the mEN jump up and 
shout. A voice offstage calls “Timber!” 

HERB, Shouts in a warning voice: Hey, fellows—TIMBER! 

HARRY quickly hides the radio in bis bunk. HERB, DUKE, 
and price return to their bunks, where they sit quietly. 

stosH: Who is it? 

puKE: Shultz! 

sTosH, comes to the center of the room, speaks loud as 
though he didn't know Shultz was coming: Hey, Harry, 
come here, it’s Shultz. The German corporal sHutz enters. 
sHuLTz bustles with efficient Teutonic good humor and 
cheerfulness which almost conceal his innate cruelty and ar- 
rogance. So this guy says to me that Shultz is always snoop- 
ing around and playing Pratt Boy for the Commandant just 
to keep from going to combat. But | told him that | know 


Shultz wasn’t doing it just to keep from going to combat. 


SHULTZ, Slaps stosH on the back, and laughs: You're 
such a joker. 

sTosH : Shultz! 

sHULTz: How is everybody today? What’s the matter, 
you seem restless? 

stosH: Yeah, Shultz, we were passing out guns when you 
came in. 

HARRY, going up to sHuLtz: Hey, Shultz! 

SHULTZ, jovially: Ja! 

HARRY, sitting down: Drop dead! 

sHULTz: You will drop dead. 

stosH: Hey, Shultz, Harry tells me you lived in New 
York before the war. 

SHULTZ: Harry tells you I lived in New York . . . every 
time you see me, you tell me Harry tells you | lived in New 
York. You know I lived in New York . . . I had a luggage 
store in Radio City. A real first class shop. You know I sold 
two suitcases to Clark Gable once . . . I’m like Harry . . . 
I’m a New Yorker. 

Harry: Hey, Shultz, how would you like to be back 
there, now? Jntimately. Broadway ? 

SHULTZ, almost fondly: Ja, Broadway. 

HARRY: Times Square? 

sHULTz: Ja, Times Square, Central Park, Yorkville—I 
know all those places. Don’t worry. I'll be there before you. 


HARRY, going up to sHuLtz confidentially: Hey Shultz, 
why don’t you help us escape? We'll go home and have 
your luggage store open and waiting for you. 
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sHuLTz: You Americans! I couldn’t understand you. You 
complain . . . for you the war is over. You don’t work. 
You don’t have duty .. . 

STOSH, imitating sHuLTz’ accent: We don’t eat. 

SHULTz: You got it good! 

HARRY: You should live so long! The men all laugh. 

sHuLtTz: Drop dead. Reaching in his jacket: Would you 
like to see a picture of my shop? HE pulls out some pictures 
and hands them to Harry. That’s me in front. HARRY takes 
pictures. 

HARRY, excited over the new pictures: These are all right. 
Where did you get them, Shultz? In Paris? All the MEN 
crowd around. 

stosH: Naw, these are Jerry broads. See how hefty they 
are? 

HARRY: Hey, get this guy with the socks. 

stosH: These are old pictures—look at the mustache on 
this guy! 

HarRY: Yeah, what about ber? 

HoFFY: Boy! That’s the marrying kind. 

stosH: Imagine taking a dame like that home to mother. 

Harry: Are you kidding—that is mother. Hey, Stosh, 
here’s one for you. 

stosH: Who’s this? She’s got clothes on. 

SHULTz: That’s my wife. Give them back. They are no 
good for you. You should not arouse yourself. 

HARRY, in dramatic tones: Never have so many had so 
little for so long. 

HOFFY, sits at the table: What’s on your mind, Shultz? 

SHULTZ, going up to HoFFY: Ja, we have a number of 
new prisoners in camp. Give me the number of bunks 
you have empty. Some of these men must be put in this 
barracks. 

Horry: We can take three. 

sHuLTz: We have five listed for you. There is a moment's 
silence. 

HoFFY: Oh, yes, you had a big time last night with John- 
son and Manfredi. 

SHULTz: They were so foolish. Why do they do things 
like that? 

Horry: All right, Shultz. 

SHULTZz: It wasn’t my fault. They were friends of mine. 
Nice boys. 

stosH: Don’t wear it out, Shultz. 

sHuLtz: Send someone down to the office to pick up 
your new men. 

Horry: Duke, how about running down to the office and 
picking them up? 

puke: Anyone want to come? 

HERB: I'll go. 


HARRY: Duke, pick me up a nice, young, plump, suc- 
culent . . . boy. 


stosH: Pick me up a clean old man. 

DUKE, HORNEY, and HERB go out. 

SHULTZ, leaves, laughing and calling out their warning 
signal: Drop dead! Timber! Timber! 

STOSH and HaRRY, imitate sHuLtz, walking to the door: 


Timber! Timber! Timber! 
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HoFFY: Why do you guys fool around with him? You 
know he’s one of the camp’s snoopers. 

HARRY: We were only kidding with him. 

HorFFY: Why, he’s only looking for something! He’d 
bring a woman into camp for you, if he thought he could 
get information 

stosH: And I'd give him the information 

HOFFY: It’s no use talking to you guys 

SEFTON, gets his shaving muy from the stove and stands 
at the end of the table, near Horry: Have you got the 
Jerry papers, Hoffy? 

HOFFY: They don’t come in until later. 

SEFTON: Too bad, | was looking forward to reading the 
German death lists. 

HoFFY: You really get any fun out of doing that? 

SEFTON: That’s my hobby. Everybody should have a 
hobby. I’m keeping a record of how many Krauts get killed 
every day. 

price: That’s a great little hobby. 

SEFTON: Maybe | should have checked my hobby with 
Security. 

price: When they come as bright as you—they don’t 
need Security. I think I'll go out and get a little clean air. 

SEFTON, elaborately: Hey, maybe Price is the Kraut spy 
Hoffy’s always talking about? He’s going down right now 
to give them information. 

PRICE, as he leaves: I don’t think so, they wouldn’t put 
two agents in the same barracks. 

SEFTON, gesturing to his back: Look, Hoffy, do | have a 
sign on my back that says, “Kick me’? 

HoFFY: Looks that way, doesn’t it? 

SEFTON, belligerently: What the hell do | have to do to be 
regular? . . . Take a liking to that crumb? Him and his 
Cleveland Country Club . . . I don’t go for him or his 


type. 
HoFFY: You don’t seem to go for anybody and they sure 


as hell don’t go for you. 

sEFTON: Why? Because I trade with the Krauts for food? 
If Harry or Pigmeat get social with Shultz, they’re the bar- 
racks clowns, but me, because I get a little grub, I’m a col- 
laborator . . . right? 

Horry: No, not exactly, just—ne is silent for a moment, 
then: You’re not a very likable guy. 

sEFTON: Don’t give me that likable routine. 

Horry: Look, Sefton, this isn’t dog-eat-dog. All of us have 
some rights here. You weren’t brought up in a cave. 


SEFTON: | wasn’t brought up, period! They just put a 
stick in my hand and told me to defend myself . . . 

HOFFY: So you had a tough life. 

SEFTON: Look, I’m not crying. I know what the score is. 
I’m the criminal type. The fall guy . . . when something 
goes wrong . . . I’m the guy they look for. 

HoFFY: From where I’m sitting, you’ve been going out of 
your way to get elected. 

sEFTON: Well, don’t worry about me—I can take care of 
myself. 

HoFFY: Maybe you can take care of yourself, but as 
long as I’m barracks chief, we'll do what’s best for most of 
us. 








HERB, Comes in breathlessly: Hey, Hoffy, they'll be here 
in a minute. Crosses to stool right. Hey, Stosh, wait until 
you hear this new guy talk. He’s an actor. Does he talk 
funny! 

stosH: Yeah, he don’t talk good like us, huh? 

HERB: And there’s another guy. He’s from Boston. He’s 
got a fancy name, Schuyler Dunbar . . . it sounds like two 
last names. But this actor—he talks so funny. Laughs. You 
can hardly understand him. 

seFton: What did you say that other guy’s name was? 

HERB: Schuyler Dunbar! 

SEFTON: James Schuyler Dunbar? 

HERB, sits at table: That’s right, he’s from Boston, just 
like you are, do you know him? 

SEFTON, grins: Yeah, | know him . . . His mother had a 
gang of lawyers to get him out of the draft. Then, when he 
couldn’t make it, he enlisted. Headlines . . . “James 
Schuyler Dunbar, Millionaire Sportsman Enlists as a Pri- 
vate.” 

HoFFY: Don’t you think for what he was back home, you 
should give him more credit for being here? 

SEFTON: Go on, his mother’s in Washington now, arrang- 
ing for a Congressional Medal. 

HERB: Geez, is he really rich? 

SEFTON: Between him and Price, the joint’s really gonna 
get social. 

HERB: He looks like anyone else. 

sEFTON: Anyone else would be called a draft dodger, but 
he was called a millionaire sportsman volunteering. 

STOSH, tO HARRY, gesturing toward serTon: This crumb 
kills me. Jo serron: What the hell are you going todo . . . 
give this guy a hard time? 

serTON: Yeah. . . . I’m psychopathic. 

HoFFY: What did he ever do to you? 

SEFTON: | just don’t like the guy. 

stosH: Why? 

sEFTON: What the hell are you, a social worker? He’s 
rich, that’s enough. 

The door flies open. puxe bursts in. 

puke: Come in, fellows. Here’s a list of the new guys. 
Wait till you see how clean they are. 

serTon: Yeah, we're getting a better grade of prisoner. 
DUNBAR, REED, RED DOG, POSTON and FLEMING, new men, 
enter with HorNeEy trailing along. They are all cold, two 
have no jackets. All are blowing on their bands and shiver- 
Horry: Hi! Be with you in a minute. 

stosH: Welcome to Stalag 17. You're just in time for the 
Christmas Pageant. 

The MEN Greet the new prisoners warmly. 


REED, looking around: What is this, a Shubert house? 
HERB, in a loud aside: That’s the one. 
Horry: I’m Herman Hoffman, the Barracks Chief. Sit 
down and we'll fix you some tea. 
DUKE: Sit down, breakfast is being served. 
HoFFY: Stosh, get some cups. 
stosH: Yeah. 
PRICE enters 
Horry : Price, these are the new guys. This is Eddie Price, 
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the Security Officer. 
price: Hi! They greet each other. 

Horry: You two guys come with me, I'll show you where 
you sleep. Price, you take care of the others. They leave. 

stosH: Get the tea. 

PRICE shows REED the top tier of the triple deck bunk | 
and shows punsar to his: You'll sleep in that top bunk, and | 
you two are over there. Duke, show them where it is, will 
you. 

DUKE takes puNBAR’s gear and dumps it onto the bunk: f 
Yeah. 

price: Anyone here from Cleveland? 

RED-DOG, one of the new men: | am. 

stosH: There’s a bus outside, get the hell on it! They all 
laugh. 

price: Don’t mind him. Come on over here. I'll find you 
a bunk. Harry, bring over a cup of tea. price talks to the 
new man, stosH and Harry are busy with the cups. 

REED: Do they expect you to sleep on these slabs? 

HARRY: They’re all right if you don’t sleep sideways. HE 
goes to the table and starts to pour the tea: Are you an actor 
for real? 





















































DUNBAR: You ought to see him do imitations. 

RED-poG: He can imitate almost anyone. 

stosH : If he can imitate a girl—he’s made! 

HaRRY: He ain’t kidding! 

RED-poG: Do Humphrey Bogart. 

REED, imitating the famous tones: The culmination of my 
search for true esthetic contentment! The lost company of 
Tobacco Road 


aw eee 





Strosu: That radio didn’t walk out of here 
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HARRY: Huh? What did he say? 

stosH, sternly: He said serve the tea. How many times 
have I told you, you always gotta serve from the left? 

HARRY, elegantly shifts the can to bis left hand: What's 
the latest news? 

puke: Yeah! What’s the scoop? 

DUNBAR, Sitting at table: We've got five armies pounding 
at Germany. The war can’t last six months. 

HARRY, with great display of excitement: Pack your bags, 
men, we're going home! 

sTosH: Relax. 

HARRY: Only six more months! 

HERB, from bis bunk: That’s what they said a year 
ago. 

stosn, seated at the table: Okay, then stay here! What 


the hell are you . . . a realist? Rises and gets himself some 
tea 


HARRY: What about some more news? 

DUNBAR: Patton’s storming across country like a bat out 
of hell. 

stosH: We know: that. What we want to know is, who 
married Betty Grable? 

REED: She married Harry James, the band leader. 

HARRY: There’s nothing to the guy, skin and bones. 

pukE: Is Hedy Lamarr having a baby? 

stosH: Never mind that. What we wanna know, has 
Gargantua found a mate yet? 

DUNBAR, laughs: I don’t know. 

HARRY: You see, Stosh, you still got a chance. 


stosH: How about the women—are they still built the 
same? 


REED: The ones I’ve seen are. And they’re wearing shorter 
skirts. 


stosH: If they’re any shorter than they were when | was 
home, it must be absolutely heavenly. 


puNBAR: It hasn’t changed too much at home. | think the 
civilians know there’s a war on. 


stosH: I could have told them that two years ago. 

REED: Say, how is this place for showers? 

puKE: Showers? 

puNBAR: What about food? 

HARRY: This isn’t the place for showers or food. 

REED: I’m not going to like it here. | can see that! 

DUNBAR: I| guess you get used to it. Don’t you? 

stosH: Sure! I’ve been here a year and a half and when 
I’m hungry—I’m hungry. 

HARRY: It isn’t too bad. Your stomach shrinks. 

stosH: I wish it would disappear. 

DUNBAR: How do you get washed up? 

stosH: You get a shower once every three months. It’s 
called delousing. They spray you with powder and keep 
your uniforms in a machine overnight. 

puUNBAR: You mean you only wash once every three 
months? 

price: No, you wash every day if you like, but the 
showers come once in three months. 
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Harry: You can keep them. 

sEFTON: Of course, you can take a sponge bath with the 
ice water we get. 

stosH: The water’s so hard the dirt don’t come off, any- 
way. 

DUNBAR: That’s pretty tough. At least if a guy could stay 
clean... 

SEFTON, who has come to the table and is standing in the 
background: What did ya expect, Glamor Boy? The Racket 
Club? 

DUNBAR, smiles: No . . . I don’t know what I expected. 

HARRY, Pointing with bis thumb to serton: He’s from 
Boston, too, but you wouldn’t know him unless you had 
your house robbed. 

DUNBAR, rising: You from Boston? What part? 

SEFTON: What happened to your mother’s lawyers? 

punsar: You tell me! You were around long enough to 
read about it. 

price: Why don’t you be a good boy, Sefton? 

SEFTON: Why don’t you mind your own business? 

puKE, breaking in to avoid embarrassment: How was ya 
trip up here? 

REED: Ha! What a trip! We rode steerage. Came up here 
by boxcar all the way from Frankfurt. 


DUNBAR: That first night in the Frankfurt station they 
had an air raid. The Jerries locked us in the boxcars and 
when the R.A-F. started to bomb the cars were shaking like 
Jello. 

REED: Some of the guys nearly went mad trying to beat 
the doors down with their bare hands. 

DUNBAR: | was never so scared in my whole life. It was 
worse than being shot down. At least when you were shot 
down you could bail out. You weren’t trapped like rats. 

HarRY: You get the same feeling when there’s an air raid 
in camp. 

DUNBAR: These Germans are damned inhuman. 

REED: But we got even with them, eh, Jimmy? Jimmy 
burned up a whole freight train in Nirnberg. Astonished 
comments from the men. Boy, you should have seen it burn! 
We were out of the station when it really caught on, but, 
boy! I'll bet you could see the blaze for miles. It was gor- 
geous . . . and the Jerries didn’t even catch on. 

HOFFY enters and sits on bis bunk. 

sTOsH: It’s a good thing they didn’t, or they’d have hung 
the whole bunch of ya. Jo Horry: Geez, get this, Hoffy. 
These guys burn up a whole freight train, and they act as 
though nothing happened. 

HoFFY: It’s best not to talk about things like that. 

REED: Why not? 

HoFFY: The Jerries have a way of getting that informa- 
tion. 

DUNBAR: How? 

HOFFY: That’s what we’d like to know. 

price: If they did, you’d wind up in the boob! 

sTOsH, rises, takes his and Harry's cups, and goes above 
table: And, brother, ya don’t last long there. That’s solitary 
confinement. It’s just the other end of camp. They just 
leave the bodies around to be picked up every morning. 
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sEPTON: Not James Schuyler Dunbar! His mother would 
arrange with the German Government to have his Grade A 
milk flown to him every morning. 

DUNBAR: You made a remark before and | let it slide by, 
because I’m new here . . . but look, Junior! I don’t intend 
to take any more. If you resent my having money, start a 
revolution, but get off my back. He turns away, dismissing 
SEFTON. 

SEFTON, in cold anger, gets up: Why you friggin’ Pansy! 

. DUNBAR gets up . . . knocks over stool, and makes 
leap for SEFTON. HARRY jumps in front of SEFTON; HOFFY 
and reep grab DUNBAR; STOSH grabs sEFTON from rear. 

Horry, shouting: Break it up. What's the matter with you 
guys? 

SEFTON, breaking loose from stosu: Keep . . . your 
... filthy . . . hands off me. 

Horry, bellowing: For Christ’ sakes, Sefton, you've been 
here long enough not to start trouble. 

SEFTON, glares at Horry: Tell him to keep his paws off 
me. HE goes back to bis bunk. 

HOFFY, to sEFTON: Go on outside and cool off. What’s 
the matter with you, are you out of your mind? The guy 
was just shot down . . . He just walked in here! You're 
sick . . . you've got a sickness. 

SEFTON, grabbing his coat from Bunk 3: Yeah, I’m sick. 
Gestures sharply toward punsar: I’ve got a fever for bim. 

DUNBAR: Give it a week, and if you're still looking for a 
fight, I'll give it to you. 

SEFTON: You aren’t going to last a week! You'll know 
you're not in a rest camp when I’m through with you! HE 
bangs out the center door. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 
ATER that night. The men are lazying around. 
HaRRY: Hey, do Humphrey Bogart. 
REED: “To be or not to be, that is the question . . . 
Continues to recite “Hamlet” as men call for different char- 


” 


acters 

HERB: Jimmy Stewart . . . 

reeD: “Whether ‘tis nobler to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune .. .” 

puke: Cary Grant! 

reep: “Or to take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing, end them . . .” 

puke: Gary Cooper. 

REED: “To die, to sleep, and by a sleep to say we end the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to . . .” 

stosH: Do Clark Gable. 

REED: “To sleep, perchance to dream. Ay, there’s the rub,” 
sweetheart! There is a shout offstage of “TIMBER!” .. . 
“TIMBER!” 

stosH: Who is it? 

puke: Shultz! . . 

srosu: Harry, it’s Shultz, let’s give him a double Hitler. 
Both Harry and stosu quickly comb their hair in the Hitler 
manner and with small pieces of tape, fashion Hitler-type 
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mustaches. THEY raise arms in Hitler gesture 

SHULTz, enters from the side door, with German news- 
papers under bis arm: | have your papers. Read all about the 
war and be happy ‘you are out of it. 

HARRY and stosH: Heil Hitler! 

SHULTZz, notices HARRY and stosH, raises hand in Hitler 
gesture: Heil! Two Fithrers . . . ach, one is enough! 

stosH: Just for that, if you don’t bring me extra bread 
every day, I’m turning you over to the Gestapo. 

sHuULTz, laughs: | am the Gestapo. Sergeant Hoffman, 
here is your paper. Horry takes the German paper and 
starts to look at it. sHuLtz speaks to the men: I have good 
news for you. Tomorrow morning you will be deloused. 
There are groans and objections 

stosH: Deloused . . . whv the hell don’t ya delouse the 
barracks? We have to come back to these lousy bunks. 

sHULTz: We want you should look pretty for the Geneva 
Man. That’s for your own good. 
. don’t be so good. 

sHULTZz, laughs heartily at his little joke and goes out the 
center door: Timber . . . Timber!! 

stosn, yells after s1uLtz at center door: Drop dead! 


HARRY: Please . . 


HARRY: Yeah. stosH and Harry look at each other. 

sTOsH and HaRRY, in unison: Heil Hitler! 

HoFFY, reading: Boy! The guys coming down now are 
going to have it rough. Listen to this. “The German Govern- 
ment no longer considers the American air men as soldiers. 
They are gangsters paid to come over and murder innocent 
women and children.” 

stosH, to HARRY: What’s he mean, gangsters? Do we 
look like gangsters? 

HARRY: Yeah! 

HoFFY: That Goebbels is really trying to incite the Ger- 
man people. 

DUNBAR: The civilians are already hanging the guys they 
catch. There were four R.A.F. men hanged in Frankfurt the 
day we went through. 

Horry, at stool L. of the table: Lord Haw-Haw claims 
the Americans have already suffered a million casualties. 

HARRY: There goes our population. 

SEFTON: Hoffy, how about the comic section? 

HoFFY: You've got a good day today. 

. very funny. 

HaRRY: Geez, another ten minute news summary from 
the Malchamovis. 

SEFTON, sits on a stool: This is how I get my kicks, do you 


SEFTON: Good news today . . 


mind! 

HaRRY: This vulture just loves those death lists. 

SEFTON: Don’t those bombardiers ever hit targets? 

price: Why don’t you let the dead lie. 

SEFTON, reading: Friedrich Bauer, 87, that guy’s time was 
up, anyway. We got the jackpot on this one. Hérman 
Dunkel, 56 . . . Emma Dunkel,50 . . . Hilda Dunkel, 26 
. . . Frieda Dunkel, 21 . . . Corporal Wilhelm Dunkel, 
23. We got that one on furlough. 

price: Why don’t you go down and pick over the bones? 

SEFTON: What's the matter . . . No sense of humor? 
price: Not your kind. 
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HORNEY Plays a few thin tuneless notes on his piccolo. 

stosH: Hey, Horney, | told you before, take that outside 
and serenade the Krauts. 

SEFTON: Come on, Horney, let’s go outside, these crumbs 
don’t appreciate good music. HE escorts HORNEY out the 
door. 

punBar: What's the matter with that big guy? 

stosH: He’s a little nutty. 

DUNBAR: He wasn’t always like that, was he? 

price: No, Horney was normal when he was shot down. 
He got that way by striking a guard, and they put him in 
solitary confinement. Imagine, in the boob for six months! 

HARRY: They had him in a rat-infested dungeon. 

stosH: The rats must have driven him out of his mind. 
Now he’s trying to drive the rats out of their minds. seFTon 
comes back in. 

puNnBar: Why the hell do you stay here? 

HARRY: Those famous first words. 

puNBAR: Why don’t you escape? 

stosH: We like it here. 

REED: I'll tell you one thing. I don’t intend to spend my 
nights fighting it out with bed-bugs. I’m getting out as soon 
as I get a chance. 

stosH: As long as you made up your mind . . . I'll tell 
you what to do. You just leave camp . . . turn right at the 
Commandant’s cottage and you're on your way home. 

HARRY: You can’t miss the cottage. It’s the new building 
that’s camouflaged to look like a hay stack. 

SEFTON: Don’t figure on that landmark. I got plans for it. 

stosH: You’ve been burning that place down since he 
built it. What happened the last time you were out? 

SEFTON: | didn’t have a match. 

DUNBAR: It must be tough, I’m sure, but a guy has to take 
a chance . . . If you try enough you’re bound to make it. 

Harry: A couple of guys from that end of the barracks 
had the idea just last night. 

stosH: Then we had roll call this morning and their 
bodies were just lying there. 

DUNBAR: What about digging a tunnel? 

stosH: The Jerries always find the tunnels just about 
when they’re completed. Of course, if you don’t mind get- 
ting your tail shot off, you can make a run for the fence. 


price: That’s the most dangerous, but | got out a couple 
of times that way. 
DUNBAR: Then you have been out? 


price: Getting out is only part of it. It’s getting to Switz- 
erland that’s tough. The closest I ever got was about eight 
miles from the Swiss border. 

puNnsar: What happened? 

price: The Jerries had a phoney border rigged up. | 
thought I was in Switzerland. I went to a farm house to tell 
the people I was an American airman, and they just turned 
me over to the authorities. 

REED: Geez, if that ever happened to me, | would have 
gone out of my mind. 


price: I could have reached out and touched Switzer- 
land. 
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HORNEY comes back in and sits silently in bis bunk. 


REED: | would have made a run for it. Let them kill me, 
but I would have made a run for it. 


DUNBAR: What a hell of a way to be caught! Hasn’t any- 
one made it? 

price: Not from this camp. 

Horry: And nobody will as long as that agent is operat- 
ing. 

puNBAR: Couldn’t you make a mass break . . . ? 

price: Where could four thousand men go once they got 
out? There aren’t too many guys making escapes . . . it’s 
too risky. And those that do go usually plan for weeks. They 
bribe the guards for a compass or some clothes. 


SEFTON, laughs: But make sure you're bribing the guards 
. . . because there’s a very fine point between trading and 
bribing. 

stosH: Who the hell asked you? 

seFTON: Nobody . . . I’m just keeping the Junior League 
informed . . . after all, we’re both from Boston .. . I'd 
hate to see him get into trouble. 

MARKO, comes in the front door: Hi, fellows! The men 
echo bis nasal greeting. All right, at ease. Okay . . . let’s 
have the radio. 

stosH: We didn’t even get a chance to use it. 

MARKO: That’s your hard luck. Harry . . . let’s have it. 

HARRY: Yeah, sure. 

MARKO: Come on! 

stosH: Go on, Harry, give him that lousy radio. 

MARKO: Everyone else wants that radio, too, you know. 

HaRRY: Well, what are ya gonna do? 


MARKO: I'll bring it to Barracks Twenty—maybe you can 
go over there and listen. Harry goes to bunk to get the 
radio. 

stosH: I don’t get along with those guys so well—who 
gets it next? 

mMaRKO: We don’t plan far ahead, we have to be care- 
ful. 

HARRY, Searching frantically: All right. Who’s the wise 
guy ? Who took the radio? Have you got it, Sefton? 

SEFTON: What would I do with it? 

HaRRY: | don’t know—it’s missing. 

HOFFY: Are you sure? 

The MEN all start to look. 

Harry : Of course I’m sure. Want to take a look? | keep it 
there all the time. 


HoFFY: I don’t know if anyone is playing a joke, but the 
radio is missing and it isn’t funny. Has anyone seen it? 

price: Come on, fellows! Somebody must have it. Silence 
When did you see it last, Harry? 

HARRY: This morning when he brought it in . 
touch it after that. 


. . L didn’t 


MARKO: We put the damn radio in this barracks for one 
day and it’s missing. You better cough it up! 


Horry: Shut up! I’m running this barracks 
MARKO: I have to report this to the camp office. HE leaves. 


Horry: Report it! . . . We got the radio in the barracks 
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one day . . 


. only one day and the Jerries have it already. 
price: How could the Jerries get it? The only time they 

could have got in here to search was during the afternoon 

roll call, and they didn’t have time to really search then. 


Horry: Don’t kid yourself . . . they didn’t search for 
it . . . they knew exactly where it was. 


price: That radio was skipped all over camp, Hoffy. 
What probably happened is one of the men in here took it 

Horry: And what the hell would he do with it? 

price: He could have traded it for food. 

serton: You know what to do with it, don’t you? 

PRICE, goes to SEFTON: | learned from you. You're always 
out there trading with the Jerries. The next thing we know 
you'll be out walking guard for them. 

SEFTON, rising: Yeah, and you'll be the first one to get 
your head shot off when I do. Every time something goes 
wrong you make a big deal out of it . . . some creep has to 
play detective. Well, I'll tell you one thing, there’s been too 
much pointing at me lately and I’m getting tired of it. 
Horney’s the only guy who wouldn’t blame me if his junk 
were missing. 

sTOSH, advancing on sEFTON: That radio didn’t walk out 
of here. 

SEFTON: No, it didn’t . . . I ate it! Steps toward stosn. 
stosH leaps at serron, grabbing him by the neck. THEY 
struggle. Harry and Horry separate them. 

HoFFY, grabbing srosu: Cut it out! What the hell do you 
think you're doing? 

stosH: How much are we supposed to take? 

HARRY: He’s been having too much fun today . . . he 
needs a lesson. 

SEFTON: You creeps have been giving me a lesson all day 

. why don’t you get off the pot? 

HoFFY: Kill it, Sefton! 

Harry: A broken head is all he’ll understand. 

serton: Why don’t you try making me understand one 
at a time? 

HoFFY: Don’t talk yourself into anything, Sefton. 

stosH: Why, you crumb! 

Horry: Knock off, Stosh. 

stosH: What are we waiting for? You want him to get 
us all killed? 

att: Yeah? 

Horry: What the hell is this, a gang war? Why don’t 
you get a rope.and do it right? 

HARRY: It isn’t only the radio. . 
trouble all day. 


. he’s been making 


stosH: I took all I’m going to take . . . he’s the only 
leak in this barracks. There are grumbling sounds of agree- 
ment. 

Horry: While I’m running this barracks, I’ll do the accus- 
ing. If anyone don’t like it, get a new Barracks Chief. 

sTosH, to sEFTON: You're on borrowed time, you crud 
. . » you'd better not screw up. 

A VOICE offstage calls “TIMBER!” 

price: Timber, fellahs! 

DUKE: Timber! Two of them, Hoffy. 

Enter 1st GuarD and s. $s. CAPTAIN 


CAPTAIN, in sharp tones: Barracken-Fiibrer? Wer ist der 
Barracken-Fiibrer? (Barracks Leader? Who is the Barracks 
Leader?) 

Horry: I’m the Barracks Leader. 

CAPTAIN: Haben Sie einen Feldwebel Dunbar bier, Num- 
mer 105-924? (Have you a Sergeant-Major Dunbar here, 
No. 105-924?) 

HOFFY: What’s this all about? 

CAPTAIN: Komm her, Feldwebel Dunbar! (Come here, 
Sergeant-Major Dunbar.) 

punsar: What does he want, Hoffy? 

captain: Sind Sie Dunbar? (Are you Dunbar?) 

DUNBAR: Ja—Dunbar. 

CAPTAIN: Jbre Nummer! (Your number!) 

DUNBAR, to HOFFY: What—? 

Horry: Your dog-tags. Your Jerry dog-tags. puNBar pulls 
the tag out of his shirt, and the captain checks it. 

captain: Abfiibren! The Guarp steps forward. (Take 
him off!) 

HOFFY, stops GuarD center: Wait a minute! We have 
some rights. What the hell is this about? 


captain: Abfiibren! The Guarp takes DUNBAR out, and 
the captain follows. 

HERB: What the hell is this? 

puke: Who knows? 

REED: Why did they take him away, Hoffy? 


Horry: Why do you think they took him? You probably 
told everyone from here to Frankfurt how you burned up 
a train. 

REED: We didn’t tell anyone that story. Yesterday was 
the first time we mentioned it. 


Marko: Be careful with those two records. That’s all we 
have. 
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Horry: What about the rest of the guys in the boxcar? 

REED: No one saw it . 
who knew about it. 

ALL the MEN are stunned. After a moment HoFFy snatches 
his jacket and rushes off after the captain. There is a long 
silent period. 

SEFTON, moves nervously: Why are you looking at me? 
The MEN move away from sEFTON until be is left alone by 
the stove. I'll bet his mother’s lawyers made arrangements 
to send him to an officers’ camp. The MEN remain silent. A 
police whistle sounds outside the barracks. There is a call 
of “Lights Out! A voice from the next room repeats, 
“Lights going out.” The barracks is quiet. The mEN go 
silently to their bunks. A searchlight from without gleams 
through the room twice as it covers the camp. Then the 
room becomes dark, the only light being the faint glow from 
the windows. | suppose someone’s going to say | did it. The 
barracks remains silent. sEFTON climbs into bis bunk. I never 
squealed on nobody. Never. The barracks still remains 
silent. After a long moment, a small group of MEN move to 
seFTON’s bunk. A stifled scream breaks the silence. Dull 
sounds and grunts and heavy shifting of feet are heard as 
the MEN give SEFTON a beating. THEY break up as suddenly 
as THEY had started. The barracks is deathly quiet and 
only serTon’s pained moans and quiet sobs are beard as 
the MEN return to bunks and curtain falls. 


. no one. You're the only guys 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


FIERNOON, the next day. 
SEFTON is in his bunk. Two GERMAN GUARDS are 
placing blankets and underwear on each bunk. 
FIRST GERMAN GUARD is working down stage right. sECOND 
GERMAN GUARD is working up stage left. sECOND GERMAN 
Guarp finishes and leaves. FIRST GERMAN GUARD finishes, 
starts to go out up stage left. 


sEFTON: Hey, Adolf. 

cuarp: Was willst du? Tee oder ein Bisschen Brot? 
(Whaddya want? Tea or a little bread?) 

sEFTON: No—who’s the German agent in the barracks? 

GcuarD: Wie? (What?) 

sEFTON: Who is the German agent in this barracks? 
Points to bunks. Who? 

Gcuarp: Wer? (Who?) 

SEFTON: Wer ist der deutsche Kamerad? (Who is the 
German comrade?) 

GuaRD: Hier ist kein deutscher Kamerad. NEIN—NEIN! 
(Isn’t any German comrade. No—No!) 

SEFTON: Ten packs of cigarettes—wer ist deutscher 
Kamerad? 

cuarp: NEIN—NEIN! Ich weiss es nicht. (No—No! I 
don’t know.) 
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STOSH, enters aS GERMAN GUARD goes out: The son-of-a- 
bitch was too weak to go to delousing but he wasn’t too 
weak to trade with the Kraut! 

HaRRY: Hey . . . blankets! Stosh, did you see this? 

HERB: Hey, clean underwear! 

DUKE: Maybe the war’s over? 

STOSH : They must be going to shoot us. 

HARRY: New bowls and cups, too. I'll bet the Geneva 
Man is here. 

stosu: The hell with the Geneva Man. This crumb was 
trading with that Kraut. 

price: Why let him eat away on you? 

stosH: We go up and get that delousing powder sprayed 
all over us and he stays back here like a king. 

PRICE: Come on, Stosh. Forget it. 

stosH: We've been forgetting about it for too long. Jo 
SEFTON: Didn’t you get enough last night? You itching for 
more? 

HaRRY: Aw, don’t argue with him, Stosh. 

stosH: You slimy creep . . . why don’t you say some- 
thing? Maybe you want me to jam that bread down your 
throat! 

PRICE: Cut it out, Stosh. 

sTosH: Let me give him a lesson . 
it! 

HARRY: What are you letting him get your goat for? 

HERB: At least we're clean and he’s dirty. 

stosH: We're still not clean while he’s in the barracks! I 
can’t even stand to look at him any more. The crummy 
Kraut-lover. 


. . he’s screaming for 


HARRY: Stosh, mine are too big. You want to trade. THEY 
exchange. stosu holds up the long underwear. 


stosH: Am I supposed to live in this cocoon? Jo reEEp, in 
effort to cheer bim up: Don’t worry about your buddy. He'll 
be all right. And if he isn’t, we'll give Sefton a work-out 
again. 

DUKE, trying the new underwear: How does it look? 

HERB, turning around: Look, mine are all sewed up. 

puke: You'll look better this way. 


HERB: You know, I’m ashamed to walk around here in my 
underwear. Especially if that spy’s in here. I wish Hoffy’d 
come back. He’s been up at the Commandant’s office all 
night. 

HARRY, looking at stost’s head: | wish I knew pornog- 
raphy so I could read heads. 

puKE: You mean phrenology! 

HarRY: Phrenology? 

HERB: Yeah, pornography is obscene pictures. 

stosH: That’s what he means. Pornography! 

price: Phrenology’s an interesting subject . . . they 
can tell character by studying the bumps on the head. 

HaRRY: You mean if I take my hat off they can tell how 
smart I am? 

price: More or less. Bumps supposedly indicate the sen- 
sual and moral disposition. 

sTosH: Isn’t that a sensual head? The Mongoloid type. 


HARRY: Just by looking at my head you can tell all 
that? 





Price: That's the theory. 

HERB: There’s a lady around my neighborhood has big 

bumps on her head. Her husband always beats her up. 
stosH: Those bumps don’t count. 

HARRY, feeling stosn’s bead again: No bumps. What does 
that mean, Price? 

price: I don’t know. 

Harry: You know, Stosh, a little clubbing around the ears 
wouldn’t hurt your I. Q. 

MARKO, enters, carrying a phonograph: All right, every- 
one out for delousing. The mEN voice strong objections to 
this. | was only kidding. You guys have the phonograph 
for today. 
sTosH : Big deal. 

HERB: I'll take it. 
MARKO: Be careful with those two records. That’s all we 


have. 
puke: All right! 


MARKO: Boy, everything is happening today . . . isn’t 
it something? The whole camp’s a madhouse. Did you see 
the Geneva Man’s car? A big 1939 Buick. 

Harry: | told you guys the Geneva Man was here. 

maRKO: He’s making the rounds . . . he'll be coming in 
here soon. Wait till you see how the Jerries are opening up 
for him. I heard we’re going to get extra food. There’s sup- 
posed to be four boxcars just full with Christmas parcels . . . 

Harry: Christmas parcels . . . you mean with turkey? 

HERB: And cranberries, too. 

MARKO: Sure, everything. Starts out, then stops. | almost 
forgot. I got a couple of local news items. Mounts stool and 
announces: At ease! The Pinochle championship of the 
camp was won by Pop Martin and Henry Smith this after- 
noon. 

HARRY: I told you it was a fix! 

MARKO: At ease! Bill Dillmuth is forming a dramatic 
society, so will all those who go in for that stuff report to 
the chapel tomorrow. 

HERB: That's for you, Reed. 

marko: Will whoever stole the Commandant’s dog, 
please return it to the Camp Office before we all get a ream- 
ing. He means it. 

stosH: You tell him I ate that knockwurst yesterday. 

PRICE, 45 MARKO Comes off the stool: Marko . . . what 
did you find out about Dunbar? 

marko: Who? 

PRICE: The new guy they took out of here. 

MaRKO: Oh, yeah! They’re charging him with sabotage. 
The men mutter “Sabotage” and show concern. Sure, didn’t 
you guys know he burned up a train? He’s just lucky the 
Geneva Man is here or they would have thrown him right 
in the boob. They got him up at the Commandant’s office. 

stosH: What the hell does the Geneva Man have to do 
with it? 

MARKO: The Jerries are so busy with him they probably 
won't get around to Dunbar until after he leaves. Gee, the 
Commandant treats that Geneva Man like he was Queen 
for a day. Isn't it crazy the way they jump for that guy? 

price: It’s not crazy. The Commandant doesn’t want to 
get loused up with the War Crimes Commission. 
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MARKO: He’s really nosing around. He ought to be in 
here in a few minutes. 

Harry: Who needs him? 

MARKO: He’s inspecting and asking all kinds of questions. 
And you can tell him anything you want. He’s listening to 
all complaints. 

stosH: Then what does he do .. . punch your TS. 
card? 

MaRKO: | have to go up to the Commandant’s office again. 
I think we’re getting mail in. General excitement. 

HaRRY: Come on, let’s live a little! 

DUKE Starts the phonograph. 

REED: What the hell is that . . . a German lullaby? 
HERB and puke start to dance. Are they kidding? 

HARRY: No . . . it’s fun. You want to dance? 

REED: | haven’t been a prisoner long enough to get away 
with it. PETERSON cuts first, then puke cuts in—PETERSON 
cuts in and then puxe cuts in to dance with pETERSON. 


sTosH, at center: You know, this reminds me of the time | 
was stationed in California. | picked up a girl in the Pal- 
ladium. One of those big, juicy blondes. The kind that was 
raised on the farm and developed in the city. She wasn’t 
wearing a slip and every time she’d spin. . . . ‘Whistles: 
Wow, what a build! Shouts: I hate this life. 

REED: Say, how do you think Dunbar is making out? 

price: Who knows? At least they haven’t sent him to the 
boob. Don’t worry. Maybe he’ll be all right. 

HARRY: The Commandant didn’t yank him out just to 
have company. 

sTosH, directing this to serron: We know why they 
yanked him out. 

sEFTON: Yeah, but you don’t know why they’re stalling 
until after the Geneva Man leaves. 

stosH: We don’t have to know. If Dunbar gets railroaded 
we'll hang your hide to the wall. 

SEFTON: Maybe you better start worrying about your 
own hide, because you can beat me up ten times a day but 
that agent is still operating. I guess you slobs are satisfied. 
HE comes forward: You've got a fall guy. But there are two 
of us in this barracks that know that I’m not the rat .. . 
that’s me and the guy who really did squeal. 

stosH: We'll still keep an eye on you. 

seFTON: Yeah . . . you do that little thing. And I’m 
keeping an eye on the rest of you guys. You all heard Dun- 
bar spill. Jo stosu: Guys like you, Pigmeat . . . you're 
always nosing around with Shultz .. . and Harry... 
he’s always out there trading. 

price: Harry trades for escape equipment. 

sEFTON: Yeah, I know that .. . that goes under the 
heading of bribing. What about you and Hoffy? You two 
are a couple of organizers from away back and Duke and 
Herb, all of you, and Horney, too. Maybe he’s not so crazy. 

price: Drop it, Sefton. 

SEFTON: What for? I took a beating for Dunbar. I don’t 
know who did it, but | know why I got it. 

stosH: And don’t forget why. 

SEFTON: I won’t. Somebody’s taking a beating for me. 

price: There ain’t going to be any more beatings. 
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Geneva Man: What happened to you? Don’t be afraid to 


tell 
cies (John Ericson, Ludwig Roth 


stosH: You better move that skunk to another barracks. 

sEFTON: You better move me to another camp. Because 
as long as I’m anywhere near this place I’m going to get the 
guy who left me holding the stick. A long pause. 

rEED: What's holding them up? 

stosH: Don’t worry so much. 

REED: Two delousings in two days . . . and they take 
away our uniforms. What the hell are we supposed to do, 
run around playing Hamlet with each other? ne rises and 
paces nervously. I’m getting the jumps waiting. 

SEFTON: If you hadn’t opened your big mouth in the first 
place you wouldn’t be in this fix. 

HARRY: Leave him alone. 

SHULTZ enters, jovially: Timber! Time for inspection! 

stosH: Hey, Shultz, what are they going to do with that 
guy they took out of here? 

sHuttz: What are you talking about? 

HARRY: Don’t act so innocent. You know what we’re 
talking about. 

sHULTz: But! don’t . . . I’m only a corporal . . . what 
do I know? Listen, we didn’t want you to touch any item 
until after inspection. 

stosH: Then what happens? Do you guys take them 
back? 

sHuLTz: What do I know? 

stosH: Why didn’t you hang curtains on the windows 
this time? 

SHULTz: Be careful with cigarettes . 
in the blankets. That’s new blankets . 
care of them. 


. . don’t make holes 
. . you should take 


stosH: Sure . . . we'll have them monogrammed. 

sHuLtz: Ach... you're so clean. . 
Geneva Man will be pleased. 

A shout of Achtung! is beard offstage. The men all come 
to attention. 

GENEVA MAN, Offstage in the far end of the barracks: As 
you were, gentlemen. 


. I'm sure the 


SHULTz: As you were, gentlemen! Goes off to the GENEVA 
MAN. 

HARRY, looking into the barracks: He is asking ques- 
tions. 

SEFTON: Why don’t we put it to him? The whole business 
about Dunbar? 

price: What good is it going to do? 

SEFTON: Are you kidding? The Commandant had a good 
reason for not shoving Dunbar in the boob . . . and this 
guy is it. 

PRICE: He’s just too busy to get around to it. 

SEFTON: Why don’t youtry . . . what’s there to lose? 

REED: We have to do something, Price. 

HARRY: Try it anyway, Price. . . . 

stosH: Yeah, maybe he can find out how the Com- 
mandant got the information in the first place. 

price: Okay . . . we'll see what happens 
Enter sHULTZ and FIRST GUARD, SHULTZ pulls sEFTON to 


feet. After a moment the GENEVA MAN Comes on and stops 


near SEFTON. The GENEVA MAN is quiet, well-dressed and 


' courteous. He misses no details in his inspection of the MEN 


and their quarters 
GENEVA MAN: Good evening . 
your name? 
sEFTON: Albert Sefton. 
GENEVA MAN: Don’t you feel well, Sergeant? 


. . How are you? What is 


SEFTON: I’m all right. 

GENEVA MAN: What happened to you? How were you 
hurt? sEFTON remains silent. Don’t be afraid to tell me. 

SEFTON: | fell out of my bunk. 

SHULTz: Diese Amerikaner streiten immer. (These Amer- 
icans are always fighting.) 

GENEVA MAN: No wonder you are always fighting . . . 
Shrugs bis shoulders. When you're treated like animals you 
act like animals. To sHuttz: Warum siebt der Mann keinen 
Doktor? (Why doesn’t this man see a doctor?) 

sHULTz: Krankmeldungen sind verboten. Einige haben 
diesen Krankmeldungen zu Fluchtversuchen benutzt. (They 
are not allowed sick-call privileges . 
sick-call for escape.) 


. . they have used 


GENEVA MAN: Darum miissen viertausend Menschen 
leiden . . . (So four thousand men must suffer . . . ) The 
Corporal tells me you have no sick-call privileges . . . but 
don’t worry . . . the world isn’t a jungle yet! You will see 
a doctor. 

SEFTON: I'll be all right. 

GENEVA MAN: Now sit down, please. 

SEFTON: Thanks. 

GENEVA MAN, stopping at puxe’s bunk, feels the blanket: 
This will be warm, yes? 


DUKE: Sure . . . all summer. 





GENEVA MAN: | see what you mean. Jo HERB: You seem 
very young. How old are you? 

HERB: Eighteen . . . almost nineteen. 

GENEVA MAN: Almost nineteen . . . your mother must 
be very worried? 

HERB: Not any more. 

SHULTz, as they approach HoRNEY: Der Nachste kann 
nicht sprechen . . . seit er abgeschossen wurde. (The next 
man does not talk since he was shot down.) 

GENEVA MAN, to price: How are you, Sergeant? Have 
you gotten any packages from the Red Cross? 

price: No sir, not for a year. . . . 

GENEVA MAN: I'm terribly sorry. Jo rEED: Have you been 
getting mail, Sergeant? 

REED: All I’ve been getting since I got here is deloused. 

GENEVA MAN: Don’t you get mail? 

REED: I just got here yesterday. 

GENEVA MAN: I hope it won’t be too bad. 

REED: It will be grand. 

GENEVA MAN, to HARRY: What's your name? 

HaRRY: Harry Shapiro. 

GENEVA MAN: How long have you been here? 

HarRrY: I don’t know . . . I stopped counting after a 
year. 

GENEVA MAN: Have you been getting enough to eat? 

Harry: No . . . we don’t even get food parcels any 
more. 

GENEVA MAN: We are having great difficulty . . . seems 
the railroads are bombed out. . . . 

HARRY: That explains it. 

GENEVA MAN, Shrugs, turns to srosH: May | ask, what is 
your name? 

stosH: Stosh. 

GENEVA MAN: What is your full name? 

sTosH: Stanley Oibanek. 

sHULTz: Urbanek. 

GENEVA MAN: Urbanek. That’s a Russian name? 

stosu, horrified; Please! I’m Polish. 

HaRRY, brightly, as the GENEVA MAN passes bim: I'm Irish. 

GENEVA MAN, to the mEN: Well, gentlemen, I hope your 
needs have been covered . . . or soon will be. Any ques- 
tions on your side? 

REED, steps up: Yes, sir. Price, ask him about Dunbar. 


price: Sir, there was a man taken from this barracks last 
night! He’s being accused of sabotage. We wondered if you 
knew about it? 


GENEVA MAN: I| haven’t heard anything about it. Then to 
sHuLTz in German: Diese Leute sagen mir, dass gestern ein 
Mann aus dieser Barracke verbaften wurde. (They tell me 
an American was taken from this barracks yesterday.) 


sHuLtz, in German: Er ist ein Saboteur. Er zerstérte 
einen Zug in Niirnberg. Er ist in Untersuchbungshast. (A 
saboteur. He destroyed a train in Niirnberg. He’s being held 
for questioning.) 

GENEVA MAN, to price: The Corporal tells me he’s being 
questioned. As long as I’m here I'll investigate this matter. 


price: We'd appreciate it, sir. 
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GENEVA MAN: That is what the Geneva Conference is for. 
We protect your rights. I will insist that he be tried while I 
am here. Do you have reason to believe that something is 
wrong? 

price: We don’t really know. But I’m sure they don’t 
have any witnesses. 
GENEVA MAN: We have had cases like this one before. 


GENEVA MAN, in German: Ich will die Akten betreffs 
dieser Angelegenbeit ansehen. (1 want to look at the papers 
of this man.) 

SHULTZz: Ja wobl. 

GENEVA MAN: I’m going to look at the papers of this case. 
They will have to prove to me that your Sergeant friend 
could have set fire to that train. The Commandant must 
show me this proof. Without it, he will be obliged to return 
this man to the barracks. Good evening, gentlemen . . . 
and don’t worry. It will be a fair trial. 

HE goes out, followed by sHuttz and the First GUARD. 


REED: Boy, that Commandant better not hold his breath 


waiting for that witness . . . cause there aren’t any! 


Harry: When the next war comes, I’m going to be a 
Geneva Man. Hey, Duke, play something fast. Let’s get 
some life in the barracks. 


stosH: Two records, and he’s making requests! The 
music starts. We'll dedicate this tune to the Geneva Man. 
Animal! Remove the chastity belt and we'll trip the light 
fantastic. 


Harry: YO! That’s my boy! tHey step into the dance 
area. 

stosH, dances with a faraway soulful look on his face: 
Let’s go. Let’s get with it. 

Harry: You led the last time. 

sTosH: Stop acting like a broken-down virgin, dance! 
THEY start to dance. 

HaRRY, at first big dip: Don’t dance so close. How do I 
know you're not the spy? 

stosH, burt: | wish you hadn’t of said that . . . I was 
just beginning: to feel passionate! 

There is a whistle for roll call. 

price: Okay . . . roll call. Let’s go. Come on . . . let’s 
get it over with. 

Enter FIRST GUARD. 

GuarD: ‘Raus! . . . Appell! . . . Roll call! 

HaRRY: Don’t you guys know who’s winning this 
war? 

stosH: What's all this roll call business . . . they don’t 
think we're going to escape now that we have all this terrific 
stuff. 

HERB: But we don’t have clothes. 

price: Come on . . . let’s get out there. 

SHULTz, enters: Roll call, everyone out . . . come, you 
must get out. 

stosH: Hey, Shultz, how come | didn’t get a Christmas 
card from you? 

SHULTz: I mailed them late this year. 

HARRY: Hey, Shultz, we heard Hitler put Santa Claus in 
a concentration camp . . . is that true? 
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The MEN all clear the barracks. sHuttz then removes a 
slip of paper from his jacket and goes to the stove. HE moves 
a loose brick and places the note behind it. He overturns a 
stool by the center door and leaves. 

PRICE, as the voices are beard from outside: Parade, at- 
tention! 

CAPTAIN, Outside: Guten Abend, Sergeants. 

PRICE: At ease! 

CAPTAIN: I have a message from the Commandant. The 
MEN grumble. 

PRICE: At ease! 

CAPTAIN: Because of Christmas there will be no morning 
roll call. The MEN cheer. It will be later. Also—tomorrow 
night . . . you will have lights for one extra hour . . . the 
Commandant has ordered me to wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas. 

price: At ease! Attention! Dismissed! 

HARRY, Offstage: To hell with the extra hours. Just give 
us back our clothes. 

PRICE enters, first picks up chair. The meEN are singing 
“Holy Night” as they come in. 

sTosH, returning to the barracks, impersonating the 
German: Guten Abend, instead of using pointed bullets 
. . . for Christmas we will use flat ones. 

HARRY: | think they’re anti-Semitic. How come they 
didn’t use flat ones on Yom Kippur? 

After men are settled in bunks and around table, price 
goes to the stove, sits, takes out note and reads it, crumples 
note, puts it in stove and slowly crosses to the table. He puts 


a band on puxe’s shoulder, as curtain slowly falls. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 


ATER that evening. The MEN are just banging around. 
HERB is preparing for bis bath. rEEp is sitting at the 
table. puxe is grooming himself. HERB sits singing 

“Jingle Bells” at the stove. 

HERB, to puKE: Come on, Duke, you make a production 

out of combing your hair. Help me with the tub. 

pukE: Do you mind? Once a year | get slicked up. How 

does it look? 

HERB: Ya look like Tyrone. 

stosH: Yeah . . . Tyrone Frankenstein! 

puKE: The trouble with you ex-infantrymen . . . 

pride in your looks. 

HaRRY: Hey, Talent, do Humphrey Bogart again. 

REED: OK, you creeps, I’m burstin’ out of this can, see 

. . . | got it all figured. The Red Cross is sending me my 
tommy gun. 

HARRY: Next time we have roll call you be the Com- 

mandant, order the guards to let us all go free. 

stosH: Hey, Reed, how about doing Hedy Lamarr for me 

tonight? 

SEFTON, to HERB, who is taking a bucket of water off the 

stove, to pour into bis bath: Are you finished with the stove, 
Herb? 
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HERB: Sure . . . I guess it’s hot enough. 

SEFTON: | want to brew some tea. HE puts bis can on the 
stove to heat. I’m heating some tea . . . anyone else want 
to use the stove before | do? No answer. If anyone else 
wants to use the stove, I'll wait. 

HarRY: What’s wrong with him? 

stosH: He’s making poison gas so ie can get all of us 
with one shot. 

Harry: | don’t want to die until | collect all my back 
pay. You know if the war would only last five years . . . 
I'd be a rich man. 

stosH: Boy! Did you ever find a home? 

REED: | just hope I’m not here long enough to collect a 
month’s back pay. 

price: I don’t blame you . . 
pened. 

REED: You don’t think they could pull anything, do you? 

price: No . . . they don’t have any witnesses, do they? 

REED: They couldn’t have. 

price: You're covered. I’m pretty familiar with the way 
the Krauts operate . . . as Security man | made it my busi- 
ness to learn. Now if there happens to be anything you 
might have a doubt about . . . check it with me. 

STOSH notices HERB trying to take a bath, pokes price. 

stosH: Look, Veronica is trying to sneak a bath. Goes to 
HERB: You want me to give you your sail boat? There are 
general guffaws. 

HERB: Go away . . . | don’t want you to watch me. 

stosH: He wants privacy, Harry. Let’s carry the tub out- 
side so no one will see him. 


. after what almost hap- 


Stosu: What a build! 
be disappointed 
(George Tobias, Richard Cleary) 


Boy, is your girl friend going to 





HERB, aS HARRY and stosH pretend they are going to 
carry the bathtub outside: Come on. . . cut it out. I'll 
catch cold. How would you like it if I did it to you? You 
guys ruin everything . . . a guy can’t even take a bath! 
Duke, throw me my towel. 

puKE: Here . . . come and get it 
HERB: This delousing powder itches . . . come on, give 
me my towel 


HARRY, peering into the tub: Hey, Herb, I didn’t know 
you was Jewish! 

srosH: What a build! . Boy, is your girl friend going 
to be disappointed! 

HERB: You guys think you’re funny but you're not . . . 
let me have my towel 

HARRY: Somebody throw him a fig leaf. 

HERB: Come on, Duke, give me a towel. 

price: Leave the kid alone . 
Duke. 


Harry: Yeah, give him the towel—here, Herbert—protect 
yourself 


. . give him his towel, 


Hers: After | heated the water and everything. As Hers 
wraps the towel around himself, svosu strikes a ‘show girl” 
pose and waltzes around singing “A Pretty Girl is Like a 


Melody.” What's the matter with you guys, are you queer 
or something? 

price: Herb, if you're finished with that bath, get the tub 
emptied. 

HERB: All right. 

SEFTON: I'll take it out for you, Herb. 

HERB: Thanks. 

SEFTON, as be carries the tub off: You’re welcome. 

HARRY, indicating serton: Hey, do you think he’s suffer- 
ing from a stroke? 

REED: | wonder what’s happening to Dunbar. 

price: I'll bet you never bargained for this much trouble 
when you guys burned up that train? 

REED: No, we didn’t. Does it always take this long to find 
anything out in this place? 

PRICE: That’s a good sign. 

Harry: It’s a good thing Sefton thought about getting the 
Geneva Man to work for us. 

REED: You can say that again. 

stosH: I still don’t trust him. Now he’s trying to say it 
was an agent. 

HARRY: What if there was an agent in here? What’s in it 
for him? The guy might just as well be a prisoner. 

SEFTON comes back. 





Strosu: Never mind the editorial give out the mail 


George Tobias, Richard Cleary, Allan Melvin 


William Pierson, John Ericson. Robinson Stone 


Edward Stroll, Jess Cain, Edward Platt, Lawrence Hugo, Jason Robards 
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price: For him this is a job. It’s easier for a man to live 
under these conditions as long as he has a purpose. To him 
this is a duty. 

HARRY: The guy’s so close to home and he can’t have a 
furlough! 

sEFTON: Why not? 

Harry: You crazy? 

serton: No. He could pull a phoney escape. All the 
guards are in on it. We wouldn’t know if he’s in solitary or 
home on furlough. Why, if the creep pulled a legitimate 
break, he couldn’t make it to the latrine. 

stosH: You’ve been having a lot of furloughs, Sefton. 


SEFTON: The only difference is that I don’t go home on 
furlough. I just hang around the Commandant’s cottage. 
Looking for a way to burn the damn thing down . . . with 
him in it. 

stosH: How come it’s still standing? 

seFTON: He’s never home when | get there. Tea, any- 
body? How about you, Stosh? 

stosH: I'll make my own. 

MARKO, enters with mail: Mail Call! . . . Mail Call! I 
talked to Hoffy. He says there’s nothing much happening. 
They set the trial for tomorrow morning. He said they’re 
acting like they expect the proof to show up. 

SEFTON: What the hell kind of proof? 

MARKO: You know what | think? There is a general bum 
of questions. 

stosH: Never mind the editorial . 
mail. 


. . give out the 


MARKO: At ease! Starts calling out the names on the 
letters: Shapiro, Shapiro, Shapiro, Martin, Manfredi, Sha- 
piro, Gordon .. . 

stosH: That’s my boy! 

MARKO, Continuing: At ease! Gordon, Hoffman . . . 

price: I'll take his. 


MARKO, Continuing: Peterson, McCarthy, Gordon, Sha- 
piro, Shapiro, Shapiro . . . Shapiro. 

Harry: What? No packages? 

MARKO: I'll keep you guys posted about Dunbar. marKo 
leaves. 

stosH, looking at Harry's great stack of mail: What the 
hell are you, a union delegate? 

Harry, at table, bolding up letters in a fan shape: Nope, 
I just never write to illiterates. Hey, these are postmarked 
seven months ago—who delivers them? The infantry? 

REED, to sTOsH as the orHERS have started to read: How 
long do you have to be down before you get a letter? 

stosH: It all depends. Gestures to Harry: This hoarder 
got his first in six months. Some guys have yet to get their 
first letter. Take Horney, he’s been a prisoner as long as any- 
one, and he never gets a letter. 

HERB hands one of his own envelopes to HORNEY, who 
takes it and sits in his bunk. 

REED, pauses till HoRNEY sits down: Doesn’t he write 
home? 

stosH: Not since he got out of solitary! 

price: Sefton never got any, either. 

stosH: Well, look at him. 
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price: I'll bet you've got a lot to write home about, 
Reed. Just that train ride alone. 

REED: That’s one thing | never want to write about. 

price: | don’t blame you. It must have been pretty ex- 
citing. That whole freight train burning . . . could you 
really see it? 

REED: Sure .. . 
see it. 


we were a mile away and you could still 


PRICE: That was a clever idea . . 

REED: Dunbar. 

HARRY, reading his letter: Who.the hell is she engaged to, 
Sinatra or me? 


. who thought of it? 


stosH: A lot of guys are getting letters about that guy. 
Who is he? 

REED: He’s a singer. He’s getting pretty popular too. | 
believe they’re giving him credit for making juveniles de- 
linquent. 

HARRY, reading from his letter: Get a load of this . . . 
“Dear Harry”—looks up, smiling: That’s me. Reads: “I 
was happy to receive your letter. | was happy to hear that 
you were all right. | was happy to be able to write.” Looks 
up: She’s happy. Reads: “There is a singer named Frankie 
Sinatra, who is just a darling. Frankie hasn’t got much of a 
build . . . but, Frankie hasn’t got much of a voice... . 
but, Frankie isn’t very handsome . . . but,” looks up: That 
guy’s got more but than Sophie Tucker! Reads: She says: 
“The jitterbugs tear him apart.” Looks up: Is she kidding? 
—‘Our engagement is broken.” Tosses letter aside, thumbs 
through the others. 

DUKE, reading: Does she love me? You bet your life she 
does! 

stosH: What did you do, send yourself a love letter? 

HERB: Gee, if | didn’t know my mother’s handwriting, I'd 
think Goebbels wrote this. 

puke: Why, is it a good one? 

HERB: The German censor must have thought so. There 
isn’t a mark on it. 

HARRY: Hey, Stosh, my mother wrote part of it to you! 

stosH: Hey, what have you been telling her about me? 

HaRRY: I told her we share our food. 

stosH: She sounds more like you were sharing my blood. 
You see what I mean . . . let the help go too tar and they 
think they’re part of the family. 

HERB: Hey, fellows, listen to this! Reads: “Dear Herb: 
I read a wonderful article on German Prison Camps in one 
of the magazines. You can imagine how interested | was. 
They showed pictures of the tennis courts and swimming 
pool.” 

stosH: So that’s why they took pictures of the cesspool! 

HERB, reading: “The article also says that they freeze 
over the tennis courts in the winter for ice-skating. I feel so 
much better now that I know how they really do treat you.” 

REED: They really believe that: 


price: | guess she’s better off if she does believe it. 

HERB: “Helen is so much in love with you . . .” Looks 
up grinning: That’s my girl. Reads: “Helen is so much in 
love with you. She keeps asking for her hero.” Beaming: 
That’s my girl. You know how it is. 





HaRRY: Not for some time. 

HERB, reading: “Helen just can’t wait until you get back. 
She says she’s so jealous of all those German girls you dance 
with.” A puzzled look on his face. “I.met Jim Brown the 
other day. His wife just had twins again, so I guess he won’t 
be going for a while. He asked for you and said give them 
hell.” 

stosH: That’s what he’s giving his wife. 

HERB, reads: “I’m in charge of Red Cross Athletic Equip- 
ment so I'll be sure to send you your skis.” That's my Mom. 
“If there is anything you really want, just write to the 
German Red Cross and they will send it to you. We return 
the same courtesy to the German prisoners. P.S.: I suppose 
you get up to Berlin on the weekends. I'll bet they treat the 
German prisoners like kings.” 

stosH: Sure—they even have U.S.O. shows. 

Harry: And in German, too! 

price: | wonder what magazine that was in? 

REED: | must have a lot of mail back at the base. . . I 
was shot down with three letters in my pocket but the 
Jerries confiscated them. Do you think I'll ever get a letter 
here? 

HARRY: You won’t be here long enough . . . 

stosH: The way Patton’s been driving up this way . . . 
none of us will see another letter. 

PRICE: It sure is a shame about Dunbar. Especially con- 
sidering that the war’s almost over . . . what the hell ever 
made you guys burn up that train? 

REED: It just happened. We were sittirg in the Niirnberg 
station and this other train was passing us . all the 


Srosn: Why, no self-respecting dog would stop at that tree. 


(Allan Melvin, George Tobias, Richard Cleary) 
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doors were open . . . plenty of straw on the floor and 
what else do you need? 

PRICE: Just a fire bomb, I guess. 

stosH: Where the hell did you ever get that fire bomb? 

Harry: Did you have it with you when you were shot 
down? 

reED: No . . . there was nothing to it . . . Dunbar fig- 
ured that if you put a lighted cigarette into a book of 
matches . . . the matches would light up when the ciga- 
rette burned down. 

stosH: How come I never thought of that? 

HARRY: No bumps! 

REED: At the time we thought we were doing a big thing. 

price: It’s best to leave stuff like that up to the bombers. 
It seems dropping tons of bombs from a plane is considered 
cricket but a hand-thrown fire bomb is sabotage. 

sEFTON: What's the matter, Price? Don’t you approve of 
bombing these Krauts? 

price: Sure | do. What’s the matter with you? 

seFTON: Nothin’ ... . 1 was just asking. 

price: | was just explaining why Dunbar’s being taken 
away. 

SEFTON: | know, Price. 

price: Do you have to pounce on everything a guy says? 

SEFTON: No . . . I was interested. After all, when I set 


fire to the Commandant’s cottage, you know I'll be in the 
same boat with Dunbar. 

price: That'll be nice. At last you two will have some- 
thing in common. 

rEED: God, I’m getting hungry! When I used to go 


around the casting offices on Broadway they told me to get 
hungry . . . it was supposed to make a better actor out of 
me . . . at this rate, I should be a star. Going to his bunk: 
I wonder if Stanislavski was ever in a prison camp? 

stosH: Who'd he play with? Notre Dame? 

GUARD, enters with GENEVA MAN: Achtung! 

DUKE, warning the other end of the barracks: TIMBER! 
TIMBER! 

GENEVA MAN: As you were, gentlemen. | see you are alert. 
I just passed by to reassure you . . . I have here all the 
facts concerning your Sergeant friend’s case. Showing them 
some official papers: | checked these papers and apparently 
Sergeant Dunbar was nowhere near the train when it 
burned. 

HARRY: They were bluffing all the time. 

GENEVA MAN: So far they can’t prove a thing. 

stosH: How come they took him out of the barracks 
without even knowing nothing? 

GENEVA MAN: Well, boys, you must not forget . . 
are not ina demecracy . . 


. you 

. there is a war on and you are 
. . your Sergeant friend will re- 
ceive a fair trial. Since they have no witnesses the Com- 
mandant must show me how this man could have a fire 
bomb with him on a prisoner train . 
feel, Sergeant Urbanek? 

stosn, as the realization spreads over his face: Just great. 


prisoners. I assure you . 


. . Now how do you 


GENEVA MAN: Good eveniny, gentlemen. HE goes out with 
the Guarp. There is a heartsick heavy stillness. 
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SEFTON: If there’s an agent in this barracks, he sure heard 
a mouthful! 

reED: | had to open my mouth again. The meEN are 
stunned by the knowledge of the damage already done. 

stosH: Who was it that said they’d need a witness? 

SEFTON: So they don’t need a witness . . . it’s too late 
for talk. Some guy in here has that information. 

price: I'll take care of this, Sefton. All right, nobody is 
going to leave this barracks alone . . . If anyone is going 
out, take somebody else with you. And there'll be no talking 
with the Jerries. There won’t be anything leaking out of this 
barracks . . . not until after the trial, when it won’t do 
them any good. 

SHULTZ, re-enters with the Guarps: TIMBER, boys, | 
am sorry but there has been some mistake . . 
have to take away the blankets . . . (In German: Take 
them away—hurry!) Surprised by the lack of reaction: You 
see it seems there is some sort of an epidemic. What’s the 
matter? Anything wrong? We are going to put carpets in 
the next time. HE laughs heartily and booms out: TIMBER! 
TIMBER! as he leaves with the two Guarps 

HERB: Can we play the phonograph, Price? 

PRICE: Sure, why not? 


. we will 


HARRY: Come on, Bogey, forget about it. 

REED: | just didn’t think . . . 

HARRY: Hell, nobody in this barracks done any thinking 
for a year and a half. 

REED: Hey, Stosh, do you really think we'll prevent any- 
thing from getting out of here? 


stosH: Sure we will . . . what the hell is everyone 
moaning about? This is Christmas Eve . . . let’s all enjoy 
a brief interlude of chamber music. Even stosn’s clowning 
can't brighten the dark mood. There is a bleak silence. Then 
the shrill cry of a siren breaks it. 

price: Hey, that’s an air raid . . . let’s get out... 
come on. 

A general scurrying. 


price: Everyone out. . 


. come on... let’s hit those 


trenches. 

HaRRY: These damned things are becoming a pain. 

The barracks light goes off. 

SHULTZ, enters from the side door: Everyone out .. . 
come, you must get out . . . air-raid . . . for your own 
good, you must get out. sHuLtz carries a pencil-type flash- 
light, which ne plays across the MeN who are moving 
toward the door 

PRICE: Come on, Stosh, no straggling. 

sTosH: I’m not going to be the first one into the trenches 

. everyone in camp jumps in on top of you. 

price: Come on. . . everyone out. HE keeps up the 
chatter until the barracks is cleared, then goes to sHuLtTz— 
speaking German: Here is the fire bomb. Matches and a 
cigarette, simple? Just light the cigarette and place it with 
the matches. 

SHULTZ, lights the cigarette, then places it into the match 
package. Jt suddenly flares up. ACH! SO-0-0-o— Then 
in a loud voice: Air-raid! Air-raid! Everyone out. Air-raid! 
HE leaves with prRIcE. 


A figure appears from behind the stove where he has re 
mained unseen by price and sHutz. He lights a match. It 
is SEFTON who comes from bebind the stove where be has 
been unobserved. He lights a match and repeats sHuttz’ 


words: ACH! SO-o-o0-o! 


SLOW CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


SCENE 1 


CENE: A scrawny branch of a pine is propped up as 

a Christmas tree in the center of the room and, at the 
rigbt, a barrel stands on top of a stool 

AT RISE 

blows weird sounds on a piccolo. price is in bis bunk, read- 

ing a German paper 


HORNEY is seated on a stool beside a tree. HE 


REED and Harry are at the table, 
Center, carving tree decorations out of soap. The otber 


MEN are in their bunks 


sTosH, singing in bed: “I’m dreaming of a White Christ- 


” 


mas. 

HARRY: Shut up! 

stosH: “Just like the one. . . 

HARRY: Come on, shut up! 
Twas the night before Christmas and all 
through the house there was nothing to eat, not even a 
mouse.” HORNEY begins loud on piccolo—stosu, to HoR- 


or 


STOSH: 


“Helen says she’s so jealous of all those German girls you 
dance with.” 


(Richard Cleary, Jess Cain, Edward Stroll 
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NEY: Hey, Gabriel! Will you take that thing out to the 
latrine? 

reeD: Ah, leave him alone. Come on, give us a hand. 

sTosH gets out of his bunk, 

stosH: Hey, will ya get a load of this! Why, no self- 
respecting dog would stop at that tree. Stopping at tree and 
surveying it: What price glory! | was in the infantry . . . 
happy, until some character come around loaded with med- 
als. Join the Air Corps, he says, and get off your feet, so | 
joins the Air Corps to get off my feet and wind up on my 
kiester in Deutschland . . . Bends down to tree: What a 
tree. What a barracks. Ya couldn’t read about it, could ya? 
If Old Nicholas don’t show up with some food this year, 
I'll bang him right in the head. 

HARRY: I read some place once that soap is made from 
animals. Is that right, Reed? 

REED: Yes . . . animal extracts. 

HARRY: What a waste of meat! 

rEED: Gentlemen, do you realize this piece of soap used 
to be a horse! If we can devise some method of getting it 
back on the hoof . . . we'll all have something to eat. 

stosH, opens door, center, and calls out: Come on, Herb! 
Let's get those parcels back here. I’m starving! HE goes to 
price. Hey, Price, what about those parcels? 

price: You know as much as I do. Herb’s down there 
now, checking. It could be the biggest shipment of food we 
ever got. 

sTosH, to HARRY: Mutton-head, why don’t you run up to 
the hill and see what’s in those boxcars? 

HaRRY: What for? Herb just went. 

sTosH, mimics him in an idiotic manner: What for? “Herb 


just went!” .. . I ask the son-of-a-bitch a simple thing 
. what’s he give me? “Herb just went” . . . “Herb just 
went” . . . puKE enters. stosn, irritably: Well, what about 


those parcels? 

puKE: There are four boxcars down there but we 
couldn’t find out what’s in them. Sits in his bunk. My God, 
almost every Kraut in camp is drunk. It’s going to be a hell 
of a Christmas. 

REED: The service in this place is terrible! How’s it com- 
ing? 

stosH goes to barrel, leaning over it and cocking his ear: 
Listen to it . . . boy! This will tear your guts out! 

REED: looking in the barrel: Is it ready? 

sTosH: Ready or not, it goes tonight. 

REED: I’ve heard of making wine from raisins. But raisins 
and prunes, never! 

stosH: That’s what gives it the body. 

reEED: It'll work like a physic! 

stosH: The hell it will, that’s what’s good about it! It 
stays with you. 

price: Don’t you guys know those prunes and raisins are 
part of a scientifically planned diet? They can be used for 
escape rations. 
REED: He’s right, Stosh. 
stosH: All right, now I’m a menace to the camp! 
price: What's the use! 
REED: Will it be strong enough? 
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stosH: Are you kidding? Smell it! Even Horney is getting 
sluggish from the fumes. Grins. The only good thing about 
going hungry, is that we know the agent they got planted 
here is starving too. 
HARRY: Everyone is gonna get turkey but the spy. 
REED, in his Bogart voice: All right, you creeps, up against 
the wall. I’m taking over the horse meat, this Christmas, see! 
stosH: Oh, crap, Horney, why don’t you go catch some 
rats? As HORNEY’s piccolo gets the best of bim. Jo REED: 
Who gave him that piccolo—Shultz ? 
REED: Let him alone. He’s happy. 
stosH: Nobody else is. Where does he get the strength? 
REED: Maybe the agent gives him extra rations. That’s 


sabotage. 
stosH: Why didn’t he give me that proposition. 


reED: Who the hell ever thought I’d be wishing for horse 
meat! Just a week ago we were in England. They posted the 
Christmas menu up in the briefing room . . . turkey and 
all the trimmings. sEFTON enters from the center door, carry- 
ing bread and tea. And | remember Dunbar saying, “Won- 
der if we'll have a mission scheduled for Christmas?” 

SEFTON: Then what did you say? HE pauses, receives no 
answer. Don’t let me interrupt your Christmas carols, 
Shakespeare. 

stosH: Hey, Trader Horn, there’s a Christmas card here 
for you . . . from Hitler. 

SEFTON: That’s funny. | was just talking to him down at 
the gate . . . he didn’t say anything. Takes carving from 
HARRY. Now, isn’t that touching. Harry snatches it back, 
turns to stosH: Isn’t it nice that we're all together for 
Christmas. 


Stosu: Boy! This will tear your guts out! 
(Allan. Melvin. George Tobias 





stosH: I’m so hungry I could eat a whole horse. Even the 
head. 

SEFTON: What’s it going to do . . . back in? 

HARRY: Come on, Stosh, let’s work up an appetite for 
those turkey parcels. 

stosn, rising: I’m so weak | couldn’t work up a good 
spit. 

SEFTON: I'll lend you a mouthful. 

stosH: For you I could work it up. I’m going to hit the 
sack and dream up some fancy desserts. HERB enters 

HERB, Opens the center door with a bang. ue steps in 
Under his arm is a hockey stick with toilet paper: Merry 
Christmas. Men . . . look what Santa brought! The MEN 
gather around table. 

HARRY: What-a you got there? 

stosH: What the hell kept you so long? 

rEED: Where are the Christmas parcels? The men repeat 
the question. 

HERB: There aren’t any! 

sTosH: There aren’t any! There are grumbles and moans. 

puKE: Stop kidding. Is that all that came in? 

HERB: That’s all. Four cars of toilet paper and hockey 
equipment. 

HARRY: Whose mother is it that was in charge of Red 
Cross athletic equipment? 

stosH: No food? We’re starving and they send us toilet 
paper! If we don’t eat, what the hell good is the paper? 

HERB: Some guy at the depot said there was enough paper 
to stretch clear back to America. 

HARRY: Think of all the poor civilians who deprived 
themselves just to send us this! 

HERB: We can use this to decorate the tree. 

REED: I'll bet the officers’ camp got turkey. 

HARRY: No, there was definitely no discrimination. The 
officers got polo sticks and Kleenex. 

sTosH, Opens a roll of paper—examines and unravels 
some—trises: | think I'll pre-flight this stuff. Hey, Shapiro, 
if anyone should want me, I'll be out on the poop-deck. HE 


starts to the door. Horry enters the barracks, followed by 
DUNBAR. Yo, Hoffy, what kept you so long? 


HoFFY: Timber! We have company. 

stosH: Dunbar! Welcome home. 

HARRY, to REED: There’s your buddy . . 
was all right. 


. I told you he 


REED: Jimmy, you sure had us worried. 

Horry: Dunbar’s here to pick up his stuff. 

GERMAN GUARD enters. 

HarRY: What happened? 

Horry: The trial is over. They found him guilty. 

stosH: Wasn’t the Geneva Man there? 

Horry: He was there. The Krauts had their proof. 

DUNBAR: They showed up with my fire bomb. 

Gcuarpb: Los, Mann, mach schnell! (Hurry up, man‘) 

REED: Come on, Jimmy. Jakes puNBAR to bunk 

HARRY, goes to the Guarp: Fiinf minutes—cigaretten. 
The Guarp takes the cigarettes. 

HoFFY, slumps in the chair at the table: They’re sending 


him to a concentration camp. 


stosH: You've got to go through this because of a cruddy 
informer. 
puNBaR: Yeah, because of an informer. I spent all last 


night thinking about what I'd do to him if I caught him. 

SEFTON: What would you do? 

stosH: Mind your business, Sefton. 

SEFTON: That is my business. Twenty-four hours a day. 
To punsar: What would you like? Does the guy live if he’s 
caught? Does he go free? What do you say? 

DUNBAR: | didn’t really make up my mind, Sefton. 

SEFTON: You'd better give it some thought. You'll be 
leaving here soon and | want to know how you feel about it. 

DUNBAR: Then I'll have to leave it up to you 

REED: Why don’t you knock it off? 

HoFFY: Duke, fix him some tea. 

DUKE, goes to stove: Yeah. 

REED: Is there anything we can do, Hoffy? Any way, we 
can get the Jerries to let him stay . . . any way at all? 

Horry: No, there isn’t time. There’s nothing we can do. 

stosH: Did you hear that, Sefton? There’s nothing we 
can do. 

SEFTON: What the hell are you, a transmitting set? 

stosH: Yeah. 

DUNBAR, comes to the table: How in the hell did they ever 
find out about that fire bomb? Nobody knew about it. 

SEFTON: Six guys knew about it. 

GuaRD: Komm! Komm! Komm! Mach schnell! 

stosH: Give this crumb some more cigarettes and tell him 
to shut up. 

HARRY: Hey, cousin. HARRY takes the Guarp to the side. 

stosH: Maybe we'll be able to do something, Dunbar. 
Maybe we can fix up an escape when you're in the boob. 

HoFFY: He’s not going to the boob. The S.S. is moving 
out all the’ men in solitary to another camp away from 
Patton’s spearhead. 

HERB: Are we moving, too? 

HorFY: No... only the political prisoners. Hitler’s 
afraid some of those poor bastards might be liberated before 
they die. 

DUNBAR: | might get a chance to break away when we're 
on the road. 

sEFTON: Not with the S.S. guarding you . . . but here 
it’s different.’ With half the guards in camp drunk and one 
skinny guard watching you. . 
make a break, this is the time. 

Horry: Are you off your rocker? 

SEFTON: What are you going to do. . 
and let him go back? 

stosH: I don’t need you to tell me. 

HOFFY, rises, stops stosH: What do you think you're 
doing, Stosh? 

sTosH: I can handle one drunken guard. 

Horry: Then what? Rush the fence? 

stosH: What are we supposed to do . 


back? 


HOFFY : It’s crazy to risk the whole camp for one man. 


. if you're ever going to 


. just sit there 


. just send him 


REED: Would it be crazy if you were the one man? 





—. s ~ Se 


Horry: I don’t want to send him back any more than you 
do. 


stosH: That’s good, because we're not sending him 
back. 

serton: Don’t get worked up . . . you don’t have to 
take over the camp. Just slip Dogface over there a mickey 

. then hide Dunbar. 

Horry: We could do that . . . hide him. The Krauts are 
too drunk to miss him . . . they'll leave without him, he 
won't have to go to that concentration camp. But we need 
a good place. 

Hers: Hey, Hoffy . . . I got an idea where we can hide 
him. Horry moves to the side with ners, who whispers to 
him 

Horry: Are you game, Dunbar? You want to try hiding? 

punsar: Of course I’m game. 

Horry: These guards are all just drunk enough for us to 
get away with it. 

punsar: Yeah, what about that agent? 

Horry: Herb and | will be the only ones who'll know 
where you're going. It was his idea, you’re going to have to 
trust him . . . and me, too, for that matter. 

SEFTON: That means we cross Herb off the list . . . that 
leaves only five of us . . . who could be the rat? . . . That 
is, if we include me? 

stosH: You're the only one on my list. 

Horry: Never mind that! Let’s fix the Kraut a special 
Christmas drink that'll get him out of the way. What’ll it 
be? 

REED: How about lighter fluid? 

stosH: That’s no good unless you set a match to him. 

HERB: | got a bottle of Cascara pills my mother sent me— 
I'll get ‘em. This idea brings enthusiastic approval. 

REED, looking at the bottle label: “For ordinary cases of 
constipation, one pill is effective. Two pills in extreme 
cases.” 

HARRY: This is an extreme case. 

REED: “For infants, consult a physician.” 

Harry: My uncle’s a doctor. 

srosH: We're authorized, go ahead! 

REED: In cases of over-dose . . . stay close to home. 

Harry: Hey, Hoffy, I'll get a cup. 

stosH, handing reep the hockey stick: We'll use this 
stick to crush ’em. 

reED: Good idea. Carefully shakes two pills from the 
bottle into the -cup. 

stosH: Come on, this is Christmas, don’t be stingy. 

REED, pours more pills into each cup: We'll make it a 
baker’s dozen. Pause. 

Harry: Put the rest in. Kill the bottle. 

reepD: You know, this is going to hurt him more than it 
does us. 

Harry: We better get something to dissolve them. 

SEFTON, bands rEED bis cup: Here! 

REED, mixing drink: Round—round—and round she goes. 

Harry: And when he drinks it—thar she blows. 

srosu: Ya better oil the hinges on the door. 

HarRY: Don’t make waves . . . don’t make waves. Holds 
hands under chin 
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stosH: It couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. All right, men, 
step up to the bar. Drinks are on me. 

They act move to the barrel and join the Guarp. 

HARRY: Out the gate in Forty-eight. 

THEY serve the GuarD, and aLt gather to drink. 

HERB, to stosH: Will it do him any harm? 

stosH: It won’t do him any good. 

HoFFy, to the Guarp: More wine for Christmas. 

stosH, toasting: Here’s to a stormy Christmas. THey lift 
their tin cups. 

HaRRY: L’echayim! 

stosH: Ya! Christmas! 

Guarp: Ja! Christmas! The cuarp laughs—a. take sip 
with Guarp. Guter Wein. (Good wine.) 

ALL: Yeah! Guarp takes another sip—axu laugh and josh. 

stosH: The joke’s on you. 

REED: Hey, it ain’t workin’! 

stosH: He’s got a cast-iron stomach. Why don’t you 
jump up and down! 

GuarD: Wie? (What?) 

sTosH: Jump up and down. 

Harry: Get out of the way, he looks ripe. 

The Guarp looks astonished, then makes a bolt toward 
the door. 

Horry: All right, boys, break it up! Herb . . . take off. 
Good luck, Dunbar! Hers and puNnsar make a dash toward 
the other end of the barracks. The rest of you guys get over 
at the table. Act like nothing happened. 

stosH: TIMBER, fellows, he’s coming back! Jn a con- 
versational tone to rEED: What was your job during the 


war? 
REED: Hero! 


GuaRD, staggers in slowly, looks around dully: Wo ist er? 
Wo habt—ibr—ibn versteckt? Alarm! (Where is he? 
Where has—he hidden?) The Guarp looks at the MEN. HE 
moves about nervously and starts to shout in German. HE 
starts to look around the bunks, shouting as be goes. HE is 
becoming frightened as he realizes his prisoner is missing. 
He looks at stosH, screams at Horry, then runs out still 
shouting. Outside, the blast of his whistle repeats frantically. 

Horry: Men, this may cause trouble but at this time I 
don’t think the Jerries are going to bother too much over 
one man. We were responsible for Dunbar being taken and 
this is our chance to make up for it. price comes in the 
center door. 

price: What's up, Hofty? 

Horry: The Jerries had the goods against Dunbar and 
they were shipping him out to a concentration camp. 

price: Did they have that information? 

Horry: Yeah . . . he came back to the barracks to pick 
up his gear so we slipped his guard a doped-up drink and 
sneaked Dunbar out of the barracks. 

price: Where'd you sneak him? 

Horry: We've got him hidden. 

PRICE, Comes up to HorFY: That’s going to cause trouble, 
Hoffy. 

Horry: The Jerries are too drunk to worry about one 
man. 

price: He’s an S.S. prisoner. They’re tough, Hoffy. 
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They'll turn the camp upside down to find him. 

HoFFY: Hell! Not for one man! 

price: You’re damn right they will. 

HOFFY: It’s already done. 

price: | hope we get away with it. 

HOFFY: We will! 

price: All right, all right. As long as we have Dunbar 
hidden we may as well make the best of it. Will he need 
anything? 

HoFFY: No, not now. 

price: I'll go over and explain things to him. Let him 
know what the score is. Where’ve you got him? 

HoFFY, places bis arm on price’s shoulder as though 
becoming confident, starts to take bim to the side: | didn’t 
have much time. The Jerry was in the barracks. 

SEFTON, Cuts in, sarcastically: Yeah, whisper it in his ear. 
Go on, check with Security .. . 
Washington, D.C. 

Horry: What's eating you? 

SEFTON: Nothing. . 


next we check with 


. not a thing. Ya hide a guy in 
. then ya have to make a production out of it. 
PRICE, tugs on HOFFY’s arm: The hell with him, Hoffy. 
HOFFY, to price: No, wait a minute. Jo sEFtoN: What do 
you want me to do? 


camp .. 


SEFTON: Keep your mouth shut. This is supposed to be a 
big fat secret. Don’t tell anybody . . . who are you and 
Price kidding with all this arranging? 

HOFFY, quietly: Sefton . . . that’s the way we do things. 

PRICE, sarcastically: Look, Sefton, we like to make ar- 
rangements. Jo Horry, dismissing sEFTON: Come on, Hoffy. 

SEFTON: You two guys have everything so well organized 

. you better take a look out that window, there’s a few 
Krauts coming 


with them. 
HERB returns and the MEN become alert. Horry goes to 


. maybe you can make arrangements 


the center door 

HoFFY: They're heading this way. 

PRICE, goes to the door: What did | tell you? 

HOFFY: It’s to be expected. It doesn’t mean anything . . . 
Shultz is coming this way. Horry turns and shouts: Get 
ready for some TIMBER! 

DUKE: Timber, timber! 

PRICE, nervously: Hoffy, this is bad . . . 

Horry: Wait until we find out what they’re going to do. 

The barracks door slams open. sHuLtz enters 

SHULTZ, with no pretense of friendliness this time: Acht- 
ung! Attention! The men come to their feet. This time you 
have gone too far. 


Reep: All right. you creeps, up against the wall. I’m taking over the horsemeat this Christmas. see ! 
(Allan Melvin, George Tobias, Lawrence Hugo, Edward Platt, Richard Cleary) 
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S. $. OFFICER enters and goes to center, with two Guarps. 

S. 8. OFFICER, speaks only in German. HE shouts to the 
cuarp who bad Dunbar. Komm her!Ist bier die Barracke 
wo du ibn hinbrachtest? (Come here! Is this the barracks 
where you have taken . . . ?) 

Guarp, standing at rigid attention—crosses to CAPTAIN: 
Ja wobl, Herr Hauptmann! (Yes, Captain!) 

s. s. orFiIcER: Du solltest erschossen werden! Wenn ich 
das Lager leitete, so wiirdest du erschossen werden. (You 
ought to be shot! If I’d been in charge of this camp, you 
would have been!) He is screaming. Du bist nicht wiirdig 
die Uniform eines deutschen Soldaten zu tragen! Melde 
dich nachher, bei der Wache. Du bist verbaftet! Abtreten! 
(You are not worthy to wear the uniform of a German 
soldier! Report yourself to the guard. You are under arrest! 
March!) Guarp returns to door. OFFICER turns to SHULTZ: 
Sag’ ibnen, ich gebe ihnen jetzt die Gelegenbeit den Mann 
freizugeben. (Tell him I now give him a chance to give up 
the man!) 

SHULTzZ, to HoFFY: Where is he? 

Horry: Who? 

sHULTzZ, to barracks. A step to right. s. s. OFFICER Crosses 
down left. The Captain is giving you a chance to give this 
man up. Barracks is silent. orricer crosses above table to 
center. This is no time for foolish heroics. If he is not turned 
over to us, there will be reprisals. Where is he? 

S. S. OFFICER: So, wo ist er! (Where is he?) Crosses to 
center 

SHULTZ: Sie verweigern eine Antwort. (They refuse to 
answer.) 

Barracks remains quiet after stuLtz’s request. HE be- 
comes very angry, and screams orders. 

s. s. orricer: Haltet eure Gewebre fertig, habt keine 
Angst sie zu benutzen! To sHurtz: Greif sofort an! (Hold 
your weapons ready, and don’t hesitate to use them. Get 
going !!) 

SHULTZz, barking his orders—to Horry: Tell the men to 
gather together everything they want and clear the barracks 
immediately. Whatever they leave behind will be destroyed. 


Horry: Get as much of your gear together as possible, 
men, and clear the barracks. Don’t leave anything behind 
you may want. 

The MEN busy themselves packing. 

S$. S. OFFICER, screams: ‘Wenn ibr in zwei Minuten nicht 
draussen seid, setze ich meine Mannschaften auf Euch los! 
(If you are not out of here in two minutes, I'll let my men 
loose on you!) 

SHULTz, to HoFFY: You have only two minutes. Then the 
guards will use bayonets. 

HoFFY: Snap it up, boys. You have two minutes, then 
they turn the butchers loose with the bayonets. 

MEN increase speed. Horry doesn't take much gear. 

sHULTz: It will be cold outside. 

Horry: How long will we stay out? 

sHuttz: Who knows? Maybe an hour, maybe a day, 
maybe a week. Maybe the barracks will be burned. 

Horry: Take your blankets, men. It may be a camping 
trip. 
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The mEN begin to straggle out through the center door. 

S. S. OFFICER, screams at GuarD: Schnell! Schnell! Beeilt 
Euch! (Quick! Quick! Get a move on!) 

Horry: Hurry them up, Price! He starts out 

PRICE, tries to burry the stragglers: Come on, hurry it up. 
Let’s clear out! They’re kinda bad tempered. Come on, let’s 
go. Comes back as if HE had forgotten something. . . . Ah, 
darn it! 

After the stage is cleared, the men can still be heard 
grumbling off center. price looks around as though for other 
men, then goes to bis bunk. Complete silence. He picks up 
bis bundle, looks off into the far end of the barracks, then 
comes to attention. 

SHULTZ, to PRICE: Wo ist er? (Where is he?) 

PRICE: Jch weiss nicht. (I don’t know.) 

SHULTz: Wer weiss es? (Who knows?) PRICE comes to 
attention 

price: Hoffman weiss wo er ist. (Hoffman knows where 
he is.) 

sHuLTz: Gut! (Good!) Pat of commendation to price. 
PRICE goes off quickly. sHuLtz turns to the captain. Bar- 
racken-Fiibrer Hoffman weiss es. (Barracks Leader Hoff- 
man knows.) 

S. §. CAPTAIN, points outside: Ruf’ Jhn! (Call him!) 

SHULTZ, goes to the door up center, shouts out: Sergeant 
Hoffman! Hoffman! The Captain wants you. 

voices Call offstage “Hey, Hoffy.” 

HOFFY, offstage: Yo! HE comes in. What does he want? 

sHuULTz: I don’t know. He does not confide in me. 


Suvuttz: The Captain is giving you a chance to tell him 
where Dunbar is 
(Edward Platt, Curt Lowens, Otto Simanek 
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S. S. OFFICER: Sag ibm, er soll sich hinstellen. (Tell him 
he must come in and stand by that table.) He gestures 
toward table R. 

sHuLtz: Over here, Sergeant Hoffman, the Captain 
wants to question you. HE gestures to table £. Horry sits at 
the back of the table. 

S. S. OFFICER, shouting: Kommt, beeilt Euch! Ich gebe dir 
die Gelegenbeit, mir freiwillig zu sagen wo er ist. (Come, 
hurry up! I give you a chance to tell me where he is.) 

sHuLTz: The Captain is giving you a chance to tell him 
where Dunbar is. 

Horry: I don’t know. 

sHULTz: Er sagt er weiss es nicht. (He says he doesn’t 
know.) 

S. S. OFFICER: Jch bin's iiberzeugt, dass du es weisst. (I 
am convinced you do know.) 

SHULTz: He is convinced you know it. 

HorFY: I don’t know. 

S. S. OFFICER, screams: Du weisst es nicht?!? (You don’t 
know?) HE bits Horry with bis crop, then crosses to the 
table. Vielleicht weisst du es jetzt! (Maybe now you know!) 

HorFY, shaking bis head, dazed: | don’t know. 

s. s. OFFICER: Vielleicht kénnen wir dir die Gedanken 
erfrischen. (Perhaps we can refresh your memory.) Jo 
sHuLtz: Lass ibn den Riemen fiiblen! (Give him a taste of 
this leather!) sHuttz removes his belt. So brauchst du 
behandelt werden! Jbr. seid alle Verbrecher. Thr seid Ver- 
brecher! (This is what you deserve! You’re all criminals!) 
Jo sHuLtz: Peitsch’ Jhn . 


besinnen. (Beat him! He’ll remember soon enough!) 


SHULTZ rips Coat off, brings the belt up and lashes HorFY 
across the back until BEACKOUT. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 


CENE: The same. 
AT RISE: Late evening of the same day. sHurtz 
is standing left of table at the center. Horry is sitting 
at the table, with bis head lying on the table. Horney enters 
from the center, and goes to HorFY Cautiously, raises his 
right band onto table—sits left of Horry, touches back, then 
looks at blood on his hand. The sound of MEN is beard as 
they enter the barracks. As THEY come on they become 
hushed at the sight of HoFFY. THEY approach the table 
quietly. Their faces express shock. REED, STOSH, HARRY, 
SEFTON, DUKE, RED-DOG, and PRICE Come in. 
REED, after a moment's silence. At center: Christ! 
STOSH, goes up to HoFFY: The rotten Krauts! And we 
have to take it! Why don’t they go to combat if they’re so 
goddamned brave, instead of beating up prisoners! 
SHULTz, looks at the MEN and says in a placating voice: 
What could I do? I am only a Corporal. It was the Cap- 
tain’s orders. 
stosH, reaches for Horry: We'll have to rush him to the 
doctor. 
sHuttz: | am afraid not. All privileges have been sus- 
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. . Er wird sich bald darauf ~ 


pended. You Americans, I don’t understand you. It is foolish 
for all of you to suffer for one man. 

HARRY: You've been doing it for eleven years. 

sHuLTz: This has become a very important matter. This 
man is an S. S. prisoner and the Commandant is responsible 
for him. If Sergeant Dunbar is not found, the Commandant 
will have to suffer the consequences, and I am sure you will 
suffer even more. The S. S. will take over the camp and they 
will not play games. 

price: Is that all, Shultz? 

SHULTz, as he leaves: | warned you. You will be the ones 
to suffer. 

REED: We'll never get out of here alive. Price, isn’t there 
anything we can do? 

price: Haven’t you already done enough! 

sTosH : Six stinking hours, they keep us out there, freez- 
ing and waiting while they beat him up. 

HARRY: They nearly killed the guy and they won’t let 
him see a doctor. 

stosH: And ya have to take it! 

PRICE: Take it easy, guys. 

SEFTON, angrily: How the hell can you take it easy? 

stosH: They should have killed every damn Jerry after 
the last war. Horry rises slowly. Take it easy, Hoffy. The 
rotten bastards! Don’t they have anything better to do? 
. . . There’s a war on and they’re beating up one man. 
HARRY gives HOFFY Cigarette. 

MARKO, enters: HOFFY! Back of Horry. What happened 
to you? 

HoFFYy: Nothing, what’s up? 

MARKO: What happened? 

STOSH, impatiently: What do you want? 

MARKO: We just got word at the Camp Office that the 
Jerries are going to seal up every building in camp and gas 
them. 

HoFFY: When? 

MARKO: In the morning. Everyone will be checked going 
out. You better get prepared. 

HOFFY: That settles it. Now we really have to do some- 
thing. 

MARKO: What happened? 

stosH: The Jerries. Go on, go on. 

MARKO, leaves: At ease! 

price: Where is Dunbar? Pause. | mean is he safe from 
the gas? 

HOFFY, pause: No. 

SEFTON: Before you start talking about what you're going 
to do, why don’t you block off the doors. That agent is still 
here. 

PrIcE: That’s right. Turns to the men. Duke, take that 
door. Gestures off left. puke goes to the door. Don’t let 
anyone out. 

stosH: I'll take this door. HE goes to door at the center. 

sEFTON: And who’s going to watch you? 

HoFFY: We'll put two men on each door. Calls off into 
the barracks. Hey, Lefty, get on that door with Duke. sess, 


off left, calls: “Roger.” Harry, you get over with Stosh. 


HARRY joins stosH at the center door. It should be pretty 
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clear that the Jerries mean business. They’re going to kill 
Dunbar if they get him. 

price: Where can we hide him now? 

SEFTON: There’s no place you can hide him. You have to 
get him out of camp. 

HoFFY: That’s right! That’s what we have to do. 

price: How can you get him out of camp? There isn’t any 
time. He has to go tonight, and the only way is over the 
fence. 

Harry: He’d never make it over the fence. He wouldn’t 
know how. 

price: There’s no choice. 

HARRY: It’s suicide. He wouldn’t know about cutting 
through the fence, or the timing of the lights or what to do 
if he did get out. 

HoFFY: It’s a tough thing to ask, but someone will have 
to take him out. Pause. 

serTon: Why don’t you ask, Hoffy? 

Horry : If there’s anyone who doesn’t agree, let him speak 
up now. 

SEFTON: That's pretty sharp, Hoffy. It’ll take a brave man 
to put up his hands first, but if he does he’ll have plenty of 
company. 

Horry: Shut up, Sefton! 

SEFTON: Now ask them if anyone will volunteer and 
you'll get the same answer. 

Horry: No one’s asking you, Sefton. 

sEFTON: Okay, now we do like in the movies. We draw 
straws. 

Horry, turns and shouts: Shut up! Goddam it, shut up! 
Turns to MEN: Now we're all equally responsible. If Dun- 
bar does get out tonight, the guys who stay behind will have 
to suffer. Turns to price: What.are the chances out in the 
compound, Price? 

price: He’s got a chance. He hasn’t here. 

serTon: It’s better than that. The agent is cooped up in 
this barracks. This is one escape the Jerries won’t know 
about in advance. 

stosH: Do you want me to konk this crumb out, 
Hoffy ? 

Horry: No, he’s right. Looks about. We've got that agent 
where we want him. All we have to do is keep him in until 
lights out; after that, he wouldn’t dare go out for fear his 
own comrades would get him. 

SEFTON: That’s what you call the perfect crime. No re- 
prisals. 

price: This isn’t getting Dunbar out. We don’t have 
much time. 

Horry: We'll have to decide who'll take him out. 

SEFTON: That shouldn’t be hard. He’ll have to be a guy 
who's been out before. There aren’t many in this barracks. 
That narrows it down. 

Horry: We need a man who knows his stuff. Looks 
around. Stosh has been out . . . Duke. . . 

SEFTON: Don’t forget me and Price. We’ve been out more 
than anybody. Isn’t that right, Price? 

HoFFY: How about you, Price? You know your way out 
better than anyone else. 
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PRICE, nervously: Sure, Hoffy, but | need time to plan 
it. 

SEFTON: We don’t have time for plans. There’s an agent 
in this barracks who needs time, too. 

price: | still think one man would stand a better chance 
than two. 

HARRY is on Bunk 1. 

seFTON: When did you start thinking that . . . when 
you were picked? 

Horry: He’d never make it alone. 

SEFTON: Don’t be chicken. 

price: Why don’t you go, Hero? 

SEFTON: Security! You're like the Generals who only pick 
the easy missions to fly. price makes a move toward 
SEFTON. 

HOFFY: That’s enough, Sefton! Jo price: You volun- 
teered for the job of Security. You know more about the 
Jerries than any other man in camp. You're one of the few 
guys to make it out. 

SEFTON: Do ya have to beg that guy? Maybe he wants a 
personally engraved note from the High Command? 

HOFFY, to price: What the hell is all this talk about? 
You’re the only guy who can take him out! Decided, ne 
turns to HERB. Herb, go out and get Dunbar! 

HERB: Should I bring him right in? 

Horry: Yeah, we'll have to risk it! Goes off into the 
barracks—norry to price: You better get ready. 

SEFTON: Don’t worry, Price, I’ll keep an eye on the agent. 
HE laughs. 

HoFFY: Hey, Red-Dog! 

RED-poc: Yo! 

Horry: Get a butter burner going, the light may go 
out! rED-poG goes about the detail. What will you need, 


Price? 
price: A knife and a wire-cutter. . . . 


SEFTON, laughs: And a doctor! 

RED-DOG goes to one of the bunks, and brings two butter 
burners to the table. 

PRICE, ignoring sEFTON: Never mind . . . I'll get it my- 
self. Goes into the far end of the barracks after equip- 
ment, ; 

SEFTON: Price backed into that one like an eel! 

MCCARTHY, enters the side door left, carrying a roll of 
toilet paper. Heading for the center door: How do you feel, 
Hoffy? 

Horry: Great. 

stosH: You can’t go out this door. Didn’t you hear what 
Hoffy said? ; 

mccaRTHY: What are you pulling? 

stosH: Knock off. No one goes out this door. 

MCCARTHY: Are you guys playing games? Duke wouldn’t 
let me out the other way. 

Harry: It’s out of order. 

MCCARTHY: What the hell am I supposed to do? 

sEFTON: Get yourself a slingshot and a paper bag. 

mccarTHy: | thought the Jerries were taking away our 
privileges. Goes back into the barracks. 

REED, nervously: Hey, Stosh, what time is it? 

sEFTON: Going some place? 
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REED: Very funny. 

HoFFY: Reed, get some food together! Where the hell is 
Herb? 

REED goes to bis bunk. There is silence. 

SEFTON: Take it easy, Hoffy, we’ve got plenty of time. 
Turns to stosH, laughing: You know you make a good 
watch-dog, Stosh. Your ears hang just right. 

sTosH: Keep it up and your nose will hang just right. 

REED, Carrying a small package, comes forward. price 
comes to the table, carrying two boxes. 

HoFFY: Better get some more, Reed. This won't be 
enough. Look in my bunk. 

sEFTON: What would you like for dinner, Price? 

price: Comedian! 

Horry: When will you be leaving? 

price: At lights out. Sits at the table. HE opens the box 
and fingers around with the various articles. 


SEFTON: Say, Price, why don’t you work it the way you 
did the last time? The Jerries didn’t know you were out of 
the camp for two days. 

PRICE, nervously: What do you mean? 

SEFTON: You know, over the fence. You did go over the 
fence, didn’t you? There were no wires cut. 

HoFFY, amazed: Did you really go over the fence that 
time? 

price: Yeah. 

Horry: Holy smoke! 

seFTON: Where'd you go out? Did you go out by Num- 
ber One tower? 

price: No. 

SEFTON: The only other place is down below the slit 
trenches . . . with great astonishment—you didn’t go that 
way? 

price: Yeah. 

sEFTON: You could do it the same way again. 

Horry: It’s too dangerous . . . it’s out in the open . . . 
every tower in camp can see him. 

seFTON: Well, he made it the last time, didn’t he? 


Horry: There are two of them . . . Dunbar doesn’t 
know anything about escaping. 

seFton: No matter where he goes out, Dunbar still won’t 
know. And this time the Jerries won’t be tipped off . . . 
why can’t he pull the same deal? 

Horry : How the hell did you get over that fence without 
being seen, Price? 

price: For God-sakes, lay off! 

SEFTON: I’m only trying to help you . . . you can’t be 
too careful . . . After all, you can’t run around that 
yard for a half hour making up your mind. 

price: Ah! Shut up. 

HERB, enters from the side with punsar: Hey, fellows! 
Here’s Dunbar. 

HoFFY, quietly: You all right, Dunbar? 

puNBar: I couldn’t stand that much longer. 

HoFFY: I’m sorry, it was the only place. 

stosH: You didn’t put him in the latrine? 

Horry: Yeah. 

stosH : | woulda surrendered before you'd do that to me. 
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Horry: You'd better wash up. 

REED: Come on, Dunbar, I'll give you a hand. HE goes out 
with DUNBAR. 

SEFTON: That was a great place to hide him. 

stosH: That’s the only place in camp the Jerries didn’t 
search. 

HoFFY: Herb’s the guy to thank. He found it. 

SEFTON: How come you thought of it? 

HERB: It wasn’t hard. The Jerry latrine always has two 
traps . . . one practical and the other is like a spare. | 
don’t know why, but that’s the way they build them. The 
secondary duct is accessible without great difficulty. Grins. 
I studied sewerage and disposal in college. 

stosH: Why didn’t you say something before? 

HERB: Nobody ever asked me. 

stosH : How do you like that! A genius and nobody asked 
him! 

REED, comes back: He'll be right here. puNsar enters and 
comes to the table. 

HoFFY: Sit down, Dunbar, you’re going to have to go 
out tonight . . . there’s no other way . . . the Jerries are 
going to gas every building in camp. punsar is startled. 
Don’t worry about it. Price volunteered to take you out. 

sEFTON: Yeah! Price volunteered to take you out! 

HoFFY: You'll leave after lights out—Price, you want to 
tell him anything? 

price: No. I'll wait until lights out. 

Horry, handing bim a knife: You'll need this—if you run 
into dogs. Jerry police dogs. If they come for you . . . put 
out your arm. They'll go for it . . . then you slit their 
throats, okay? 

SEFTON, holding up his elbow, laughs: Look, Ma, no arm. 
Boy, is that agent lucky! . . . He doesn’t have to worry 
about dogs or anything. 

HERB: Take my sweater, it’s nice and warm. 

HOFFY, pause: When the hell will they turn those damned 
lights out? 

SEFTON: You think you’re nervous? What about our agent 
friend? 

stosH: Don’t worry, we'll take care of him after they 
leave. 

SEFTON: You know, Stosh, at first | thought you were the 
agent . . . just playing dumb, but you ain’t playing. 

stosH: Would you like to hear some chamber music 
tonight, Sefton? 

sEFTON: Yeah, | like music with my evening paper. 
SEFTON pulls out paper: These lists are getting longer every 
day. Geez, | wonder how our agent feels when he reads the 
list and sees some of his family got it. He’s got to act 
friendly with us, too. He’s got to be buddy-buddy with the 
guys who kill his own family. Looks back at the paper, then 
looks up: The guards on the fence don’t know who the 
agent is, either. What if they accidentally shot him? How 
would they score that? Would that be a fielder’s choice? 
Looks about. What if they buried him without knowing 
he was a Jerry? Then his family would never know what 
happened to him. Shakes his head in an exaggerated way. 
Tsk, tsk, tsk. That would be a shame. I’ve been looking for- 
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ward to seeing his name in the comic section. Laughs. After 
being a prisoner for two years, that’s not counting fur- 
lough time, he gets killed by his own soldaten. Laughs. | 
think that’s very funny. Looks back at price: What's the 
matter? Don’t anyone get the joke? 

price: Cut it out! 

SEFTON: Take it easy, Price. You act as though this was 
your first break. It’s not so tough, believe me. 

price: You've got everything figured out, haven’t you? 

seFTON: Not everything, just you. 

Horry: What’s the matter, Price? 

price: Nothing. 

SEFTON: Tell him what's the matter, Price. 


Horry: What are you trying to do, Sefton? What the hell 
kind of a guy are you? Does it bother you that much to see 
Dunbar get out of camp? 

SEFTON: You get things mixed up. 

stosH: There’s only one way to take care of a guy like 
that! 

HOFFY, to stosH:: I'll take care of this. Jo serron, quietly, 
as he rises and moves toward him: There are two sides, 
Sefton. You're going to have to pick one. You're either on 
our side, or the Jerries’ side. 


SEFTON, looking over toward price: Yeah, what side are 
you on, Price? Go on, tell them what side you're on before 
it’s too late. price crosses to stool. There is a whistle off- 
stage. There’s the whistle, Price. The lights are going out 
soon. The MEN are stunned by serton’s actions. They don’t 
know you're coming tonight, Price. Killed by your own 
soldaten. A chance to make the comic section. price bas a 
knife in his band. ne makes a lunge for serton. stosH and 
HaRRY grab him. Horry takes the knife. 

price: God damn you! 

Horry: Hold it. We'll take care of Sefton, later. You're 
taking Dunbar out. 

price, desperately: I’m not taking him out. 

Horry: Wha: the hell do you mean? 

price: | am not taking Dunbar out. 

Horry: You can’t back out now— 

SEFTON: You don’t have any choice in the matter. 

price: You can’t make me take him out. 

HoFFY, in a stunned moment of realization: What side 
are you on? 

sTosH, after another moment of silent realization: Wait a 
minute... 

price makes a run for the center door, shouting “Guar! 
cuarp!” He is stopped by stosH and HARRY. HARRY takes 
PRICE and spins bim over to Horry, who places the knife 
to price’s throat 

Horry: One sound out of you and I'll slit your throat. 
Somebody gag him before he brings the guards. Horry calls 
to HERB at the door; Is it all right out there? 

HERB: Thank God, yeah! 

HARRY, Sits Prick on Chair right of table: Throw me some 
rope! Binds and gags him. 

sTosH, to Horry: What the hell are you waiting for? 

Horry: | need time to think. We have Dunbar to worry 
about. 
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serron: You're going to wear out your brain with all that 
thinking. I’m taking Dunbar out. | want to tell the boys at 
the poolroom how I used to go out with James Schuyler 
Dunbar. 

DUNBAR: You don’t have to do it for me. I’m willing to 
try myself. 

SEFTON: Who’s doing it for you? Just don’t forget to tell 
your mother where to send the reward money. 


ss 


DUNBAR: I can go it alone, Hoffy. Just tell me what to do. 

Horry: Take it easy, Dunbar. 

SEFTON: Ah, you couldn’t make it to the latrine! He starts 
to check the bags at bis bunk. 

stosH: Well, I guess if you’re going to get out . . . he’s 
the guy who can take you. That is, if he don’t stop to trade 
you in, on the way out. Hands price’s gear to HERB, and 
goes to price: Why, you crummy son-of-a-bitch ... ! 
Don’t trade with the Jerries, don’t use prunes to make wine, 
check everything with Security! I should have figured you 
out long ago. 
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HOFFY: So you didn’t, Stosh! Sefton, how are you going? 





SEFTON: It’s going to be a tough go . . . we got to— 
Cuts off: Hoffy, get that Kraut out of the way for a second. 






HoFFY, as lights go out: That’s it, we got to work fast. 





HOPFY moves PRICE safely out of earshot of the discussion 
of the plans. serTon then goes on speaking in a businesslike 
manner. DUNBAR, STOSH and HaRRY are gathered around the 
table. serton crosses below the table. punsar at left of 
table. srosH and Harry above the table. 



















Serron: I wonder how our agent feels when he reads the 





list and sees some of his family got it 


(John Ericson) 
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SEFTON, speaking quietly and clearly: We go out the 
back way to the latrine. Then we hit the air raid trenches. 
That'll get us halfway to the fence. The rest of the way is 
out in the open. That’s when we use that crud. Give us five 
minutes, Harry. Time it. Then throw Price out the front 
door and yell like hell! That'll draw every light in camp— 
we'll waltz out. Got it? 

HARRY: Check. 

SEFTON, Sits at the center of the table, mapping his plans: 
This way he gets it from his own boys. Jo punsar: When 
we get outside, stay close to me. We'll crawl out to the 
latrine. Always wait for the light to pass before you move. 
If anything happens, don’t get up. And don’t try to make 
a run for it. If they call to us, don’t move. Got it? 

DUNBAR: Yes. 

seFTON: Now, if the Jerries yell “Hello,” ya freeze! It 
doesn’t mean a thing, they’re just fishing. Got it? “Hello” 
means they heard a noise . . . it could be a rabbit . . . 
anything. Ya freeze. 

DUNBAR, nervously: | got it. 

SEFTON: If they yell “Achtung”—that’s it . . 
a rabbit. When we're close to the fence, no talking. If I tap 
you once, stop. Twice, go ahead, and three times, crawl 
back. Got it? 

DUNBAR: Right. 

SEFTON, Straightening out, speaks up: That’s all there is 
to it. Easy, ain’t it? Hey, Stosh, got a match? I want to give 
the Commandant a hot-foot. stosH bands sErton a match. 
All right, Hoffy, bring him over here. Horry brings price 
to right of stool. To price: | just thought we’d check with 
Security on this escape. Do we have your approval, Price? 
Turns to puNsar: Would you like to take a poke at this 
crumb before we go? punsar rises. Jo price: I'd like to be 
able to see you out in that compound screaming for mercy, 
while your soldaten give you a belly full! Come on, 
Chauncey, let’s blow this summer camp. HE picks up his 
package from table, starts off left with puNBar. HE stops, 
looking back at stosH: Only in a democracy can a poor 
guy get his ass shot off with a rich guy. Laughs as He starts. 
THEY go off to the left. The men are all silent and now the 
only movement is the searchlight crossing the window. The 
burner is covered. Harry sits on the table, staring at his 
watch. HoFFY sits at the table and rEED goes to the window 
in the back. 

REED: I'll keep my eye on them. 


HERB, breaking the silence, goes to price: Who put you 
in charge of the escape committee? 


STOsH, goes to price: He volunteered. 


HARRY, after a moment's pause, goes to price: Hey, were 
you ever in Cleveland? 


sTosH, sarcastically: He went to school there! He was 
brought up there. He played with American boys. He only 
came back to his sick grandmother and the war caught him. 
Hitler wouldn’t let him back! Isn’t that the way it goes, 
Price? Jo Harry: So you see, animal, he had to come to 
this barracks to spy on us or else they would have raped 
his ninety-seven-year-old grandmother. Another pause. 
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REED: Do you think they’ve reached the la‘rine? 

HOFFY, surprised, turns to srosH: They can’t get out that 
way. 

sTosH: They can when we throw Price out that door. 

HOFPFY, rises: Wait a minute! What do you mean? We're 
not throwing anyone out! 

stosH: What do you mean? It’ll draw every light in camp. 

HoFFY: Don’t forget there are four thousand men that 
have to stay behind. We have to think of them. 

stosH: There are two men in that compound. We have 
to think of them. He'll be killed by his own men . . . just 
like they got Johnson and Manfredi. 

Horry: What the hell are you talking about? You can’t 
use a man for a decoy! That’s murder— 

HARRY, gets up: Better get ready, five minutes is almost 
up. 

stosH: We got no time to argue. HE makes a grab for 
PRICE. HOFFY grabs stosH’s arm. 

HoFFY: Goddamn it! Hold it! 

stosn, frees bis arm and grabs and holds worry: Will 
you stop playing soldier?!? 

HARRY: Sefton and Dunbar are waiting out there. HE 
pushes price into the center of the room. Just remember 
what he’s done. He gave you that beating. 

HoFFY: Let’s not act like Krauts! 

stosH: Leave that honor stuff for the history books, like 
Sefton says . . . this is a private war . . . it’s personal, 
we've lived with him. He goes out . . . Sefton and Dunbar 
live. 

HoFFY: But it’s cold-blooded murder— 

stosH: So what? You've been wrong all along. It took 
Sefton to smarten us up. You’ve been playing footsie with 
this son-of-a-bitch for so long, he’s got you thinking his 
way! 

A GERMAN voice outside calls “HELLO, HELLO"! 
EVERYONE freezes. 

HARRY: Sh! Listen. Offstage: “HELLO, HELLO.” 

stosH: Do you think they’ve spotted them? 

HoFFY: Throw him out! He tears the gag off price’s 
mouth and starts to throw bim out. 


PRICE, Struggling, starts to scream: | was only doing my 
duty, Hoffy . . . Hoffy, you can’t . . . don’t do it! You're 
right . . . they’re wrong, Hoffy. price is being thrust firmly 
toward the door. HE continues shouting as Horry and the 
OTHERS force him out the door. price still screams from out- 
side: Let me in! Stosh! Hoffy! Let me in! The light frames 
the door and can be seen around the door edges. price now 
starts to shout in German: Kameraden! Kameraden! Schiesst 
nicht! Schiesst nicht! (Comrades! Comrades! Don’t shoot! 
Don’t shoot!) price’s voice is heard shouting to the tower. 
Jt is suddenly cut off by a sharp burst, the door splinters, 
the light remains on the door. All the men have flattened 
on the floor. A whistle is heard. A glow of a large fire is seen 
off in the distance. 

stosH: Look at it burn! There goes the Commandant’s 
cottage! The son-of-a-bitch did it! 
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| THE MIDST of my recent controversy in this 
periodical over the American drama, it dawned 
upon me that it was precisely the claim of vitality 
that I had most urgently advanced for our theatre 
that has been most in jeopardy in recent years. Until 
now, the new academic criticism has been only a 
minor collaborator in the war of nerves that has 
debilitated so much of our playwriting. The major 
factors in producing enervation have been the post- 
war conditions of growing conservatism and caution 
in our society and an absence of consuming convic- 
tions in the hearts of the writers and producers. We 
continue to make theatre these days on Broadway 
mainly by rote, and this is evident in the quality of 


both plays and productions 


I am not prepared to argue that conservatism is 
necessarily destructive to the drama; that depends 
upon the values one tries to preserve and the capacity 
to translate them into theatre. Nor do I intend to 
proscribe all caution, provided it is more than a 
skin-saving policy and is induced by wisdom rather 
than by fear. And convictions do ot recommend 
themselves to me as ferments in the -heatre by their 
soundness, since there has never been any large 
agreement on the “soundness” of beliefs or ideas. I 
am, however, prepared to say that conservatism as it 
appears today has failed to offer any positive expe- 
riences or principles. Not even in the plays of T. S. 
Eliot does the acceptance of a status quo constitute 
more than a left-handed compliment to tradition. 
Mr. Eliot himself appeared to be singularly cool and 
joyless in salvaging the marriage of the Chamber- 
laynes in The Cocktail Party. He reserved his warmth 
and enthusiasm for the mystique of martyrdom 


than which nothing is more challenging to a settled 
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by John Gassner 





state of affairs. The truth is that Mr. Eliot is not 
very successful in the role of a conservative, and his 
followers are successful in inverse ratio to their 
feeling for drama. Caution, as it appears today, is 
also a questionable thing. It is not literary taste and 
tact but mere absence of attachment to anything, to 
a dramatic style or to a principle. Social convictions. 
indeed, are virtually extinct in our native theatre for 
the first time in half a century 


There is surely a marked absence of fervor in 
serious drama such as sparked O’Neill and Odets or 
of zest in comedy such as effervesced, when last 
present, in Born Yesterday. Nor has much fervor or 
exuberance been present in our stage productions 
since such early postwar presentations as Call Mc 
Mister and Mister Roberts. At best we have had the 
impeccable virtuosity of Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn in The Fourposter. Mere strenuousness, as 
displayed by Miss Hepburn in The Millionairess, is, 
of course, a spurious kind of energy. Even revivals 
of spirited work of the past have, with the exception 
of the John Golden production of The Male Animal, 
lacked the verve of the original productions. If the 
reviewers for our learned quarterlies want to worry 
about the state of our theatre, here is a situation 
that really deserves their attention. It is the torpor 
of our plays and performances and not their “crudity” 
that is likely to be disastrous to the contemporary 
professional stage. 


“Professionalism” has become joyless and dis- 
pirited, partly because the actor’s livelihood is in 
jeopardy if the play does not quickly become that 
artistic anomaly, “a smash hit,” and partly because 
Broadway theatregoers are on to the tricks of pro- 
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fessionalism except when, so to speak, they are 
blinded by the star. 


Why the professionalism of foreign companies 
should have a different effect, I am not competent to 
say. Perhaps drama spoken in a foreign language 
and performed with exotic accents and gestures 
seems more theatrical. Certainly, last season’s highly 
polished Olivier productions of Caesar and Cleopatra 
and, Antony and Cleopatra did not impress us with 
any special vitality. Still, the continental stylized 
performance, whether the Habimah Theatre’s or the 
Jean-Louis Barrault company’s, has generally proved 
invigorating, and the reason seems to be that this 
type of performance belongs so completely to the 
experience of theatre—that is, of performances as 
performance rather than as photographic imitation. 


In the case of the average Broadway production, 
you may often shut your eyes and not be deprived 
of any dramatic experience ; the words are actually 
about all you get even when your eyes are open. To 
be entirely fair, let us say that the actors are indeed 
performing—but only to the front third of the 
audience because they are not projecting their roles 
but merely imitating life. However, acting that is not 
projection is only half-acting. Certainly, the joy of 
performance is not in it. And in the matter of 
speech, too, our professionalism is a maimed art by 
comparison with the most vigorous continental styles. 


The visit of the Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis 
Barrault company served to stress the grave lack of 
theatrical vitality in our haphazard professionalism. 
It was not always quite so haphazard, as those who 
saw many an old Theatre Guild and, later, Group 
Theatre production will agree. Professionalism was 
also once not so tired as it is today; when it lacked 
any perfected style, it at least had accent and 
bravura, as in many a George Kaufman and Jed 
Harris production of the twenties and thirties. All 
these productions expressed some positive approach. 
The visit of some foreign troupe occasionally re- 
minds us that theatre is not truly theatre and there- 
fore not truly invigorating unless it has a distinctive 
style ; and a distinctive production style is a positive 
value as contrasted with an amorphous or unaccented 
production which flares up into theatre only by acci- 
dent of talent in the individual performer. 


In a distinctive style of theatre, there is always 
present an underlying conviction. No one, for in- 
stance, could be mistaken about the presence cf a 
distinctive attitude toward Ife in a Habimah pro- 
duction—even if one didn’t understand a word of 
the language. Most spectators could sense the pres- 
ence of an attitude, no doubt, in each Barrault 
presentation. Could they do so in the case of the 
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average production on Broadway today if they were 
unfamiliar with the language? Can one, in fact, 
sense a truly distinct attitude even though the lan- 
guage is familiar? I doubt it. That there should be 
little exuberance in our professional theatre is under- 
standable when nobody seeks any particular kind 
of theatre or any particular purpose for it. 


For this situation, the playwright is, of course, at 
least as responsible as his producing associates, and 
it is an open question who inspires or who deadens 
whom—the dramatist or the production company. 
Playwrights used to be excited about something or 
other and struck sparks on the anvil of their passion 
or delusion. Regardless of whether they followed 
realistic or expressionist drama, whether they looked 
about the social scene or glanced away from it and 
whether or not they prided themselves on being brash 
like the Kaufman-Hecht school or grim like O'Neill, 
the American playwrights were inveterate romanti- 
cists. They floated on a sense of wonder and 
discovery, even when the things they discovered had 
been near at hand and were already staples of the 
modern theatre in Europe. They also engaged them- 
selves recklessly, in the Sartrian sense ; even writers 
of high comedy, such as Barry and Behrman, were 
“engaged”——to the comic view much of the time 
and occasionally even to some serious position. If 
some of our playwrights were engaged to nothing 
else, they were at least engaged to themselves; they 
clung to their bias and to their temperament 
O’Neill to his sense of alienation and his pessimism, 
Saroyan to his sense of “belonging” and to his 
optimism. 


Our playwrights once had considerable bravura 
and exulted in both their negations and their affirma- 
tions. They brought considerable bravura into the 
theatre in their various roles as explorers or exploders 
of the social scene, as sceptics or believers, as amateur 
metaphysicians or amateur sociologists. They were 
young, and our youth has certainly been our oldest, 
if not indeed our only, tradition in our theatre. If 
we have matured, then we have grown into a flat 
middle age. 


The alternative we have found to the older play- 
wrights’ exuberant romanticism has not been an 
austere classicism but a flabby conformity. A glance at 
John Chapman’s latest annual volume, Best Plays of 
1951-52, is sufficient to reveal the loss of energy and 
élan in playwrighting. Our playwrights were once 
more or less flamboyant individualists in their work. 
Today it is difficult to find a single new individual in 
a carload of dramatists, and too many of our young 
dramatists are prematurely old, while nothing in the 


theatre or in the milieu makes them better themselves. 
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a broadway designer tells the travail 
behind the program note: 


SETTINGS . 


RE hasn’t rated much discussion 
since the 1920’s when American stage design was 
supposed to have had its poetic birth. That was 
where I came in and I still bear the scars. The minds 
of all young designers of that era were warped 
and twisted with Expressionism, Constructivism, 
Illusionism or other such restrictive terms. 

By the thirties, the expansive projects for Hamlet 
simmered down to one commercial style: a few 
tasteful objects of furniture properly spaced against 
a fuzzy, Constable-Turner type watercolor—a mono- 
chrome of sepia or soft blue. It was labeled “selective 
realism.” It still is. It isn’t a trend anymore, it is just 
a fact of life. 

With the depression of the early thirties came the 
Federal Theatre; and no such rough and ready 
hypodermic has even grazed the theatre since. New 
and untraditional problems faced the designers. I 
was pitched into the most dramaturgically uncon- 
ventional division, the Living Newspaper. The 
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Howard Bay has designed the settings for 
seventy-six Broadway productions over a period 
of twenty years. His work has ranged from such 
plays as Deep Are the Roots, Come Back, Little 
Sheba and The Shrike to revues and musical 
comedies like Michael Todd’s Peep Show, Up 
in Central Park, Carmen Jones and Flahooley. 
He is the designer for this season’s revival of 
The Children’s Hour and has devised settings 
for films and television. Mr. Bay is president of 
the United Scenic Artists of America. A group 
of his designs accompanies this article. 


e e« e by Howard Bay 


novelty of not considering the existence of graceful 
furnishings !—only the direct delivery of ideas by any 
handy means—projections, films, cartoons, blown-up 
props, vaudeville olios. The four-story set of One 
Third of a Nation was built mainly out of gifts from 
the Tenement Demolition Department: the pipe 
framework of the stage tenement was rented for $75 
a week. And yet the production generated an 
excitement that can only be matched today with 
continuous music and countless girls. 

Well, I was the designer and designers are type-cast 
too. It looked for a time as if I might spend the rest 
of my life manufacturing slums or similar grim 
locales. The word went round Times Square that if 
you really wanted to depress an audience (for 
whatever high-minded reason), Howard Bay was 
the man for the sets. I created an abandoned factory, 
corroded like Swiss cheese, for Marching Song and 
a snaky mass of gas meters in a Dali pattern for 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
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I wasn’t the only one, of course, to be caught up 


in this trend. Norman Bel Geddes made the rotting 
wharves for Dead End; Harry Horner created the 
perspiring bedlam of a laundry for The World We 
Make ; Boris Aronson contrived the crawly Turkish 
bath for The Gentle People and Herman Rosse the 
seamy backsides of billboards for The Great Magoo. 

This intense, often lyrical, hyperrealism matched 
the plays for which it was designed ; but such plays 
began to lose their vogue when World War II began. 
You still get one once in a while and the sets to go 
with them, Horace Armistead’s design for The 
Medium being the latter-day standout. 

The sharp edges of design were softened and 
rounded off, and designers—in keeping with the 
plays—returned to a more pictorial concentration. 
Fragments in space such as Jo Mielziner’s Dream 
Girl, George Jenkins’ I Remember Mama, my own 
Eve of St. Mark and The Patriots—all of these were 
more polished and self-contained, extending the 
genre that began in the twenties with Lee Simonson’s 
Goat Song. 

Often the design of a scene became only a chair 
and a table and a shaft of light; and it reflected the 
episodic, often cinematic, writing of a few play- 
wrights of the forties. 

But trends come and go, and in 1953 you are 
likely to find the normal interior—an attempt by 


designers to wring out the maximum mood of the 


play from an accumulation of a few painted flats, 
furniture, drapes and an assortment of the right 
knickknacks. But that’s one of the better sort of 
trends and not at all the dominant one. The 
dominant one is bad and is related to a queer and 
twisted kind of economics. It has nothing to do with 
anything except somebody’s determination to have 
an overdressed stage and to hell with the play. And 
that reflects changed attitudes toward the whole 
business of producing a show. Years ago, the pro- 
ducing manager was a showman whose detailed 
backstage knowledge was carefully brought to bear 
on every item of production. And that made good 
sense: it was a way of assuring that the showman’s 
business could have a reasonable chance of continuing 
from show to show and from season to season. 

Naturally, a showman had advantages then that 
he wouldn’t have nowadays. He had healthy road 
business, and the people who worked for him 
couldn’t be lured away by the promise of more 
money in television. 

A new kind of showman began to emerge 
attracted by the chance of turning the easy money 
made during the war into more money and even 
easier. This new “showman” was actually a producer- 
promoter who had neither the experience nor the 
desire to keep costs down. The sheer size of a show 
hid the wastefulness with which the money was 


used—how many kickbacks were made and how 


The Chicago World’s Fair scene from the 1946 revival of Show Boat. 
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Welter Rosenblum The terrace scene from Magdalena, the Villa-Lobos-Homer Curran musical 


produced in 1948. 


many nests were lined that had little or nothing to 
do with the good of show business or its healthy 
development. 

The war and the easy money have long since been 
left behind, but the attitude remains, and many 
producer-promoters remain. Let’s face it: musicals 
aside, the hits of 1953 are compounded of sensa- 
tionalist, so-called “off-beat” elements—with stars. 
If the script is weak, two stars are thrown in, along 
with a flossy production. And yet the first complaint, 
and the loudest, made about theatre today is that 
production costs are too high. So they are, but no one 
makes any real attempt to fix the blame or look for 
remedies. 

Some of the complainers are the old-line managers 
who put on as good a play as they always did but 
can’t explain why there is no public. They blame the 
high costs, in which of course the public has to share 
by paying to see the play. And they blame anybody 
who comes into their heads as responsible for the 
high costs. 

But underneath all this is still the attitude of the 
producer-promoter that lavishness is the thing, that 
wastefulness doesn’t matter. The result is that no 
rational and practical approach to the cost of a show 
is made at all. 

Actually, a healthy saving on physical production 
costs can be insured by careful planning and by 
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feeding the work to the execution shops in the slack 
periods. But this is ruled out because the theatre is 
geared to a one-show economy. The last-minute 
scramble for backers of one show leaves no time for 
anything else. Goodly savings would inevitably flow 
from a producers’ jointly owned warehouse of costly 
bulk such as platforms, portals and such. Designers 
have no urge to dissipate funds on neutral yardage 
of masking or step units but would rather use the 
money on items unique to a given production. 


Beyond the obvious relief through careful plan- 
ning, plus imaginative ideas, plus simplification of 
backstage running operations, a more elusive prob- 
lem lies: Designers push out front their own 
trademark brand of the commercial artist’s self- 
advertising. Superfluous display and exhibitionism 
stem from the elementary fact that for all the loose 
talk in the abstract about the virtues of unobtrusive 
scenery and “imagination,” the notices and the 
prizes fall on the show-off pieces. The designer is 
willy-nilly an entry in the race for credits. We can 
all cram scrapbooks with appreciations of engineering 
marvels; but I for one would rather hear a little 
more about the incisive economy of the set and 
lighting for The Shrike, for instance, which I 
designed. The Pulitzer Prize play was written as a 
multi-scened script and any amount of gimmicks and 
wagons and gauzes could have tricked up the stage ; 
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and only the author, the director and the designer 
would know why the concentration and rhythm of 
the drama was dissipated by the costly gimmicks. 


The musical field is brighter. In the twenties, the 
Joseph Urban-Ziegfeld combination upset the acres 
of foliage transplanted from La Scala and Covent 
Garden and in turn was shoved aside in the early 
thirties by Albert Johnson’s Band Wagon and his 
Dufy-like smart revue watercolors. Later came Du 
Bois’ One for the Money, and now 
have Du Bois’ New Faces of 1952. 

World War II resuscitated the lace and valentine 
froufrou of the storybook musical comedy. The 
dainty, nostalgic, Victorian wing was launched by 
Lemuel Ayer’s Bloomer Girl and my Up in Central 
Park, followed by Oliver Smith’s High Button Shoes. 
Apart from filling the nostalgic need, the decorative 
painted drops revived the light-traveling show. Of 
late, the enthusiasm for mechanical gadgets such as 
turntables, wagon stages and treadmills has cooled off 
because shrinking road business cancels out such 
heavy and inflexible baggage. The mere thought of 
sending out the original productions of say The Great 
Waltz, Lady in the Dark or my own One Touch of 
Venus would send any manager screaming into the 
night. The esthetics of musical design are not the 
key questions but how many men are needed to shift 
the scenery and how many boxcars are needed to 
move it. 


much later—we 


This simple logic is unassailable if the important 


John Bennewitz 


Design from Bay’s proj- 
ect on Tyl Eulenspiegel. 
The project is based on 
the Charles de Coster 
version of the legend— 
not on any of its various 
musical adaptations. 
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elements—performers, score and book—are so solid 
they need not depend on visual fireworks. It isn’t a 
trade secret that the musical tends to be conservative 
because of this high investment involved ; and great 
reliance is placed on the technical backlog of a 
designer who can guarantee a safe, pliable layout 
allowing for that reshuffling and constant revision 
that are the fate of a musical show in the out-of-town 
tryout. 


The musical is alive and flexible, with actual 
creation in the joint hands of the producer, director, 
choreographer, composer, author and designer. There 
is less of the mild dedication to the passive translation 
of words and more of the unabashed extrovert 
rushing out to meet an audience and dreaming up 


novelties for expanding that audience. Today’s 
musical is the one and only show-business host with 
the welcome mat out for color and magic. The 
history books tell us that magic is an indispensable 
ingredient of theatre. After toying with ashtrays and 
wall brackets on the earth-bound dramas, it was 
refreshing for me to be able to throw buckets of 
color over Carmen Jones, Magdalena, Show Boat 
and—most recently—Flahooley. Musical scenery is 
wide open, with many painting styles yet untapped. 
After all, the Met is risking some experiments, and 
Mike Todd was last seen swimming off Jones Beach, 
under the lighting scheme devised by Du Bois 


So there’s hope in our little world yet 





Mr. Nivleps Reports on the Drama Reporters 


All The Theatre News That's Printed To Fit 


by George Nivleps 


Drawings by Raymond Porter 


As A PLAYGOER and devoted student of the theatre, 
George Nivleps never fails to read drama columns 
in all the daily newspapers. Nivleps knows where he’s ; ers ; 
been, but he likes to keep track of where he’s going this space, is temporarily incapacitated after 
(and when) in reference to future playbills. At best, an encounter with’Severabtheatre critics at a 
Nivleps finds the drama reporters confusing. At recent opening) He ismregovering rapidly, but 
worst, he finds them bewitched. this 

The drama reporters of the New York press fall 
raggedly between two extreme techniques. The first 
of these is the style of Sam Zolotow, who writes for 
what is always referred to as the “august” New York 
Times. Zolotow’s drama reporting goes something 
like this: 


Mr. George Spelvin, who usually occupies 


month we Viave asked Mr. George 
Niveleps to Substitute. Ed. 


“Our putative theatrical season is about to be 
tardily emblazoned by the presentation of a musical 
version of the Orpheus legend by none other than 
those peripatetic partners, Miller and Lyles. Already 
doubly blessed with two successful Broadway produc- 
tions, Miller and Lyles are surely more than ac- 
quainted with the rudimentaries of production. It 
was learned yesterday that there is in the process of 
being selected a librettist, a composer, an author, a 
lyricist, a director, an adapter and a press agent. The 
partners revealed that they are seeking a feminine 
film star ‘of the Marie Dressler type’ and a boy actor 
for a small but important role. ‘Gary Cooper would 
be ideal,’ they admitted. When all details are acti- 
vated, Jo Mielziner may be called upon to furnish 
the sets. A premiére date late in the spring of 1°72 
is being considered. Put it down for about two 


tS " - Zolotor liz 1 vents that h -lik 
weeks before Epiphany Sunday. eoaiee of the Orbhaas eg Pe Pe eee 
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At the opposite extreme from Zolotow’s style is 
the reporting technique of Robert Sylvester, who 
writes for the New York Daily News. Sylvester's 
pearls sound something like this: 

“Hot Lips Gatehead, the top-flight bop pianist 
now at the Weed Club, is being sought by Michael 
Todd for the leading acting role in Todd’s blank- 
verse dramatization of The Koran.” 

As far apart as these samples of reporting are in 
attitude and evaluation, they contain two common 
features: both are written in the English language, 
and neither event will ever happen. 

Each drama reporter, other than the representa- 
tives mentioned above, has definite opinions, preju- 
dices and foibles. The dean of all the drama reporters 
is Ward Morehouse of the World-Telegram and Sun. 
Morehouse’s foible is that he is queer for railroad 
trains. Everybody connected with the production of 
a show spends at least four weeks in New York 
busily rehearsing and yakking up the new epic. 
During these weeks, when everybody is readily 
available, Morehouse shuns management and actors 
as though they had the crud. 


But no sooner is the show in Boston for the tryout 
than there is Morehouse, breathlessly setting up the 
“first” interview from out of town. Morehouse is 
convinced a story isn’t a story unless it has a Boston 
or Philadelphia date line. Last summer a_barn- 
theatre operator tried to get him to go to East 
Hampton, Long Island, to see a revival with a film 
star. The barn operator foolishly considered that 
East Hampton, being on the Long Island Railroad 
would entice Morehouse. But Morehouse scorned 
the trip. 

“What the hell did you expect?” a veteran press 
agent demanded of the barn owner. “Why would he 
come here? There’s no Ritz Hotel in East Hampton.” 

As he grows grayer in the racket, Morehouse is 
further widening his horizons. Recently he reported: 
“If I go to London for the premiére of The Moon 
Is Blue, I shall certainly stay over a night to see 
Lunt and Fontanne in Noel Coward’s Quadrille, 
which is said to be a job of routine playwriting.” 

Well, that’s settled. 

Another giant among drama reporters is Bert 
McCord of the Herald Tribune. McCord suffers 
because he is daily torn between great hatred and 
great love. If McCord knows that a press agent, a 
tipster and actor or a producer is so much as on 
telephone terms with the rival Zolotow of the Times, 
the McCord hatred is such that he wouldn’t take a 
story from the tainted source even if it were the 
biggest news beat of the year. 


Love is his other complication. An unsteady 
bachelor and an amusing companion, Bert is usually 
in love with some ingénue or another. He aches to 
do something big, something nice for the girl of his 
momentary dreams. But his conscience and _ his 
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Bert aches to do something nice for the girl of his 
momentary dreams 


integrity won't allow it. So he spends harried hours 
trying to get rival reporters to print items about her. 

The nearest thing to a theatrical reporter on the 
Journal-American is the drama editor, Jim O’Con- 
nor. Jim is also the night-club expert and café 
chronicler. As editor, however, O’Connor has found 
a way to kill six press agents with one photograph. 
All Journal-American theatre photographs are the 
joint work of several press agents. A typical caption 
reads something like this: 

“Stars Aid Bunion Fund. Left to right, Edith Piaf, 
famed singer at the Versailles, congratulates Joe 
Bushkin, Embers piano star, while manager Irwin 
Schlicht of the Hotel Warwick looks on at luncheon 
party at the Stork Club while Bob Hope, currently 
starring at the Roxy, hands check for $2.50 to TV 
and radio star Red Buttons for the Journal-American 
Sand Lot Field Day.” 

The New York Post has a drama reporter named 
Vernon Rice. One school of thought holds that 
Vernon has developed a complex because of the 
darkly frightening editorial make-up of the Post. The 
Post daily plays a game with its drama readers: each 
day it tries to hide its drama news where no reader 
could possibly find it. Thus, sometimes Rice’s drama 
news is under the girdle ad, and sometimes it is so 
placed that the reader inadvertently reads the Cas- 
toria advertisement while trying to follow Vernon’s 
reports. 

Fellow reporters think that Vernon has come to 
consider himself, psychosomatically, as something 
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Coleman knows all about ballet because he’s a ballet dancer 

himself. 
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that has to be dug out from under things. So, rebel- 
ling against rejection, he devotes himself to digging 
out things even more mysteriously hidden. He digs 
out great dramatic performances in small barns hid- 
den behind minor mountains. He scratches frantically 
for undiscovered talent. He is the faithful friend of 
the unknown and the undiscovered. 





Some drama reporters are also required to be experts on 
the rodeo 


Another veteran drama reporter, who doubles as 
critic, is Robert Coleman of the Mirror. Coleman is, 
artistically, a one-man mob. There’s nothing he 
doesn’t know about. He knows all about ballet, for 
instance, because he’s a ballet dancer himself. In his 
mad middle years he actually put on toe slippers 
and cotton drawers and clomped around a studio as 
a ballet pupil. Rival reporters sought to make an evil 
pact with the ballet master. 

“We'll give you five dollars apiece,” they told the 
maestro, “just to peek through the keyhole at him 
once.” 

The maestro refused with dignity, damn his cow- 
hocked soul. Coleman experts on phonograph rec- 
ords, television, radio, rodeo, ice shows and circuses 
when not assaying the drama or ballet. 

Aside from the daily newspapers, there are many 
busy drama reporters on the trade papers. Variety 
probably has the most and the busiest. One thing 
that keeps Variety men busy indeed is the paper's 
weekly table of how much money (to the dollar) 
each current Broadway attraction lured to its box 
office during the previous week. 

This is a bone-breaking chore, so the Variety boys 
and the box-office treasurers have long since agreed 
on a formula which saves valuable time. 

“We just report $4,000 more than we got,” any 
treasurer will tell you, “and the Variety mugg cuts 
our figure down $2,000. That way we both win a 
little.” 

Another trade paper, the Billboard, is chiefly 
concerned with larcenous gimmicks which can be 
worked under canvas tents, but its big campaign of 
the year is the Donaldson Awards. These awards, 
named for the paper’s founder, go to a long and 
complicated series of “best” actors and directors and 
composers and anything else of the year. Everybody 
in show business votes for his Donaldson choices? 

Everybody votes? That’s putting it weakly. Every- 
body votes and votes and votes. The Billboard drama 
reporter, Bob Francis, annually works himself into 
a fever under the conviction that NOBODY will 
vote, or that there won’t be enough ballots to bother 
counting, or that the United States mail will be 


abolished before the votes are in the mailboxes. 
Bob crusades up and down Broadway, sticking an 
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extra ballot or two in the pocket of any bartender, 
cab driver, stagehand or unemployed usher who gets 
within reach. The Donaldson Awards voting is the 
only election in which ballot-stuffing is not only lega 
but also gratefully applauded. 

Perhaps the most fascinating drama reporting, 
however, appears in the columns and captions of a 
weekly called Show Business, which is edited by Leo 
Shull. Sprinkled here and there throughout Show 
Business are pictures of reasonably attractive girls, 
usually dressed in underwear or swim suits. A Show 
Business caption will read something like this: 

“Trudi Tarti is 56”, a natural blonde (don’t ask 
how the editor knows), and we couldn’t decide 
whether to print this picture of her in lace panties 
(above) or the one she inscribed to us wearing only 
a bright smile. She loves to stay out late and dance. 
Mr. Hulmentone of our Casting Department has big 
things planned for this girl. He sent her to see a 
television director recently, and she stayed two hours. 
She can be reached care of the Florence Crittenton 
League.” 

At the other extreme from Show Business is 
Theatre Arts, edited by Roderick MacArthur, who 
is convinced that people love to read plays. The 
authors of current hits often refuse to agree with 
him that their plays should be available for a mere 
fifty cents. But that doesn’t stop MacArthur: he’s 
convinced that people love to read any damn play at 
all—even ones that they’d walk miles out of their 
way to avoid seeing. So he serves up smasheroos like 
The Mulatto, Call Me Ziggy, and The King of 
Friday’s Men. The word around the White Rose on 
Avenue of the Americas is that Theatre Arts is now 
negotiating for the rights to Hook ’n’ Ladder. 

As to the assistant drama reporters, which some 
papers consider necessary, they all write more or less 
like their bosses. Except perhaps on the Daily News. 
John Chapman, who reports when he’s not criticiz- 
ing, is hard of hearing. So is his assistant, Robert 
Sylvester. Together they make one physically’ able 
drama reporter. The News has another theatre re- 
porter, Douglas Watt. Watt hears perfectly but has 
trouble remembering what he hears. 

The World-Telegram and Sun has Marie Torre 
as an extra theatrical reporter, but Miss Torre con- 
fines herself largely to interviews. She is much pret- 
tier than Morehouse and, in fact, even prettier than 
Zolotow. At openings she often keeps track of the 
celebrities present and gives the list to Morehouse. 
Morehouse never prints these names because he has 
a rare astigmatism which prevents him from seeing 
anybody except a dozen firm friends at any premieére. 


All in all, however, Nivleps finds the drama re- 
porters no major problem. Their columns always 
appear on the same page as the theatrical advertise- 
ments, and when Nivleps wants specific and accurate 
information he reads the ads. 
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The big break came in different ways 


for four players appearing for 


the First Time on Broadway 


Dull. races 
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A, A MEMBER of the chorus of Wish You Were 

Here, Wally Strauss acts, sings, dances, dives, swims, 

shoots a bow-and-arrow and plays basketball. He 

ee. . used to have one line to speak (“Don’t talk square”) , 
aS = — _e but that was eliminated early in the run. Stili, he 

has enough to do for his Equity minimum. Wally is 

seventeen, “dirty blonde,” a native of Brooklyn and 

something of a :nuscle boy. He graduated from P.S. 

99 in New York and now attends Midwood High 

School. Before he got the part in Wish You Were 

Here, he worked after school hours in a grocery store 

to finance lessons in tap, ballet and modern dance. 

Prior to Wish, Wally had done a bit of TV work 

Interviews and drawings and had appeared in several decidedly off-Broadway 
revues as a tap dancer. Then came the chance to be 
in a Broadway show. “I first read in the paper about 


by Doug Anderson ; 
the open call for the Wish chorus. We had to bring 
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our own bathing suits. Thousands of kids showed up. 
It was discouraging. When it was my turn, I couldn’t 
think of the words to a single song except America, 
so I sang that and asked the piano player to jazz it 
up so I could do some tap. The stage manager told 
me they couldn’t use me, and I felt awful. I decided 
to take a chance and come back anyway for the 
semifinals even though I wasn’t asked. I did the us oa . 

Lindy with thirty girls and was asked back for the een ee oer a NE 
finals. So, three days later, I did the Charleston, sang - aaa di-don 

America again, and they told me I had the job. First 
thing, I phoned my mother. All she said was ‘What 
about school?’ Finally, the principal made arrange- 
ments for me to finish the seventh term and gave me 
a month’s leave of absence for rehearsals.” 


Billed as “an eccentric diver,” Wally does a “Dan 
Cupid,” posing in mid-air for what seems a full 
minute before plunging into the pool at the Imperial. 
At least a few members of the audience have been 
impressed by this bit of romantic pantomime, for 
Wally has received two fan letters from young 
women and has suffered the indignity of being 


Between shows, Wally is studying “everything” — 
dance, voice, dramatics. He says: “There’s no point 
of a break like this if you don’t follow it up. I never 
want to do anything but stage work. . . . Boy, am 
I glad I worked in that grocery store !” 
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TELEVISION pioneer, Jane Rose is making her 
Broadway debut this season in The Time of the 
Cuckoo. As the Helen Hokinsonish Mrs. MclIlhenny, 
she has a juicy role in an established hit, and her 
experience would seem to explode the theory that 
TV is a graveyard for broken-down actors. 
Miss Rose was born in Spokane, graduated from 
the University of Washington, then struck out for 
New York “ostensibly to get a master’s degree at 
Columbia, but I had other ideas.” The other ideas 
won out over scholarly ambitions, and she found a 
job in summer stock. Later, she taught at the West- 
chester Playhouse ; appeared in Another Language, one of the very first open-circuit 
TV productions; and as an executive director of the American Actors Company 
(a group functioning from 1938-1942), produced plays by American authors 
reflecting American life, acting in most of them. “Then everybody went to war, and 
it became more and more difficult to put on a play.” 

For nine years, she was director of the women’s recreation department of the 
New York Association for the Blind and, of course, supervised the drama _depart- 
ment. She finally resigned from her job with the blind because “I was getting further 
and further away from what I wanted to do—act.” Ever since, she’s been “busy as a 
bird dog, in television.” Last year, she did sixty-two shows. “I love the medium—it’s like 
the old stock companies used to be: you get a chance to work in a lot of plays within a 
short period of time. The trouble is it’s all over after one performance. You have 
no chance to grow in a role—as you do in the theatre-—and you have no real 
contact with the audience. On TV you have no idea hov people reacted until 
perhaps the next day in the butcher shop when someone says he saw you.” 

As for her present role—she “walked into it. Last August my agent sent me 
over to read for the part of Mrs. McIlhenny, and that was that.” 

Some of Mrs. McIlhenny has rubbed off on Miss Rose, or perhaps it’s the other 
way around since she says a couple of her aunts “were a bit like Mrs. Mac.” Very 
possibly she “walked” into the part because she looked the part. At any rate, it’s a 
sympathetic one: Mrs. McIlhenny “has a middle-aged innocence.” So has Jane Rose. 
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OHN Kerr (pronounced Karr) seems doomed to success. This sets him apart 
from other young actors who spend their time waylaying producers in Shubert’s 
Alley, wangling letters of introduction, sitting glued to the telephone by day and 
glued to their seats at Sardi’s by night. Mr. Kerr’s way is much simpler. He just 
leans over backwards to avoid the theatre—and tumbles into an excellent part. The 
part? “Beau” in Bernardine—the leading Big Wheel in a high-school gang. 

Mr. Kerr was—in a manner of speaking—born into the theatre. His mother is 
June Walker, his father Geoffrey Kerr, English actor and playwright. His grand- 
father was a well-known British actor named Fred Keen, who changed his name to 
Kerr because acting wasn’t quite the gentleman’s profession in the Victorian age. 

In 1940, young Mr. Kerr appeared with Ruth Chatterton at the Cape 
Playhouse in Tomorrow and Tomorrow. Miss Chatterton didn’t forget. When he 
was in A Sleep of Prisoners at the Brattle Theatre in Cambridge, Massachusetts, last 
summer, Miss Chatterton urged Guthrie McClintic to journey from the Cape to 
Boston to see him act. This Mr. McClintic did and offered Mr. Kerr a job. 

It wasn’t his impressive antecedents that won him the part: he had a varied 
acting background picked up at the Harvard Workshop (he graduated last June), 
the Cape Playhouse and the Brattle. He played the name part in Billy Budd which 
set a record for the Brattle with an eleven-week run. 

Mr. Kerr insists that he never reads reviews, but he is not above taking advice, 
even if it comes from a review. Example: a friend told him about a review which 
suggested that the prologue of Bernardine should not be “intoned like the Gettysburg 
Address.” So, Mr. Kerr stopped intoning. 

For the moment, he is stuck with an acting success, but he has other plans for 
himself. He “eventually wants to write,” has done a play which someone told him 
“definitely wasn’t TV mategial.” He thought that was encouraging. 


, 


ARILYN CLARK, who plays Tom Ewell’s sexy secretary in The Seven 

Year Itch, is frank to admit her big break came because she knew 
the author, George Axelrod. She came to New York last spring (from 
California!) when a friend told her “the scuttlebutt was around that 
people were being read for Itch.” Having met Axelrod at a party the 
year before, she got a reading (a “walking” really) with no trouble. 

Then nothing happened. During the next two weeks, she made the 

rounds of producers’ offices. “I got nowhere, but nowhere, not even past 

one secretary, and I actually went to twenty-four offices. It doesn’t mean 

a thing to make the rounds. I don’t mean to sound cynical, but although hard work and 
talent are important—like having two legs—you get a reading because you know 
somebody.” 

After two weeks, she returned to the Itch office and read a second time. Next 
day, she heard she had the role. When she went in to sign her contracts, they told her 
“no casting, positively no casting.” She said, wearily, “I know—it’s me.” Then she was 
recognized. 

The role of the secretary is little more than a walk-on (her one line is, “Good 
morning, Mr. Sherman”) but everything depends on the way it’s walked, slinky-like 
and seductive. “I studied for years in order that I should walk through this,” she 
says. And she did. Born in Spokane, at age six months she was transported to California. 
While attending Long Beach High, she studied ballet. At UCLA, she was a drama 
major, on an Ouspenskaya scholarship. She’s done modeling and TV acting in New York 
but fears she’s type-cast as a lady menace. “I’m forever breaking up homes or mur- 
dering someone. No matter what the crime, I’m always implicated, and if the program 
is sponsored by a long cigarette, I have to smoke a short one to show I’m one of the 
Bad Ones.” 

A hazel-eyed blonde, endowed with a husky voice and a knowing air, Miss Clark 
says she’s a “frustrated girl scout.” Her hobby is handicrafts—“you know, woodbuilding 
and things. Right now, I have a tiny loom gadget and am making pot holders like 
mad.” Her chief concerns are her career, her home (married five years) and her 
pregnant wire-haired terrier, not necessarily in that order. 
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ee ELSE television may accom- 
plish, it at least has the distinction of partially 
restoring the one-act play to professional favor. Long 
relegated to amateur and tributary theatres through- 
out the United States, the one-act play now suddenly 
finds itself important once again. 


Writers who abandoned the form are now return- 
ing to it; publishers who formerly limited their 
The One-Act Play one-act play output are now eagerly expanding their 
lists. According to Samuel French, the renewed pro- 
fessional interest has benefited the amateur market 
as well. One particular play in their catalogue, which 
Stages A Comeback formerly earned some 150 little theatre productions 
a year, now has increased its community showings by 

fifty per cent. 
Another play, less popular, averaged twenty-five 
or thirty productions a year and never returned its 


Television and the movies Caps yi é ee 
original printing costs. That is, not until it was sam- 


give a blood transfusion to a classic, pled on the television screen. Now the same play is 
but ailing, theatre form given seventy-five times yearly on amateur stages. 


Surely no art form has had such an erratic career 
as that of the one-act play in the United States. On 
the other hand the short play has always enjoyed 
some degree of popularity in the British Isles and on 
the Continent where the playwright is not subject to 
what Henry James once described as “the tyranny 
of the clock.” 


by Stanley Richards 


Since length or size has little, if anything, to 
do with quality, the one-act play cannot be looked 
upon as something inferior. Considering the demands 
it makes on a writer’s ability, it can even be claimed 
superior to many longer and more ambitious works. 

In his preface to the published collection, Thirty 
Famous One-Act Plays, Richard Watts, Jr., writes: 
“It is a form which tends to set free the imagination 
and the spirit of the playwright and to send it bound- 
ing through time and space, ignoring the customary 
fetters of convention and length. Almost any play- 
wright can say what he wants to say in less time than 


eee 






One of Sir James M. Barrie’s major triumphs was the one- 
acter, The Twelve-Pound Look, which brought dignity to 
vaudeville when Ethel Barrymore played it at the Palace 
years ago. In a@ recent revivel on television, Margaret 
Sullavan acted the part of the wife, who bought a type- 
writer — and freedom from a tyrannous husband. With Miss 
Barrymore were Mrs. Sam Sothern and Charles Dalton. 
With Miss Sullavan were Valerie Cossart and Ralph Forbes. 


MAUREY GARSER 


Profile of a Cultivated Person 
who has fallen into the habit of missing books 


DRAW IT YOURSELF... check the books you fully intended 


to read and then failed to read. WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN IN 1953? 


[-) THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA Ernest Hemingway 
( THE CAINE MUTINY Herman Wouk 
C Gtant 
( THE SILVER CHALICE 
C) witness 
[] MaTapor 
(1) THE SEA AROUND US 


THE SELF-PORTRAIT you have 
drawn may reveal a sobering 
fact: the extreme degree to which 
you have allowed the irritating 
busyness of your life to keep you 


from the 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you 
do buy the Club selection, you 
usually pay less for it than you 
otherwise would. Last year the 


average was 22%, less! But there 
promise is a still greater 


Edna Ferber 
Thomas B. Costain 


W’ bittaker Chambers books you saving: After 


yourself to read your first purchase, for every two 
Club selections or Special kdi 


tions you buy, you 


Barnaby Conrad Phere is a simple way to break 


Rachel L. Carson this bad habit, and many hun 


receive a 


valuable Book-Dividend from the 


() THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
_] THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE 
_) LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 
() BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS... 
(] JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC 
[[] THE MAGIC LANTERN 


Howard Spring 

Robert Raynolds 

T. Harry Williams 

William O. Douglas 

Thomas E. Dewey 
Robert Carson 

[] GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS... C. 

[] CATHERINE CARTER Pamela H. Johnson 

() MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA John P. Marquand 
(_] THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY ALBUM 


W’. Ceram 


dred thousand perspicacious read 
ers over the country—like your 
self—will vouch that it is effec 
tual: membership in the Book-of 
the-Month Club 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your 
only obligation, as a member. is 
to buy four books a year—and it 
is inconceivable you won't find 
four vou will be anxious not to 
Every month the Club's 
distinguished Editorial Board 
chooses one outstanding work as 
the Book-of-the-Month. But in 
addition, the Club makes avail 


Hiss. 


Club. 


THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM... 
WHAT IT 1S: This unique system 
is member-profit-sharing, similar 
to what happens in any consumer 
co-operative. A fixed proportion 
of what you pay is set aside in a 
Book-Dividend Fund, which is 
used to manufacture cnormous 
editions of other books, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. 


GOOD SENSE: Ire 


able Special Editions of widely quently you intend to 


discussed books. The list at the 
left is a good example of the wide 
range of books always available 


YOU BUY WHAT You PLEASE: //'¢ Cluh? Youwillusu 
\s to the Book-of-the-Month, you ally pay less for them. 
Winston Churchill | »uy it only when you want it. You will share in the 
You receive a full and careful re- Book - Dividend plan. 
port about it in advance of its And, perhaps most im 
publication. If you judge it is a portant in view of 
book you would enjoy, you let it your self-portrait at 
come. If not, you send back a left—this whole system 
form (always provided) specify will really 
ing some other book you may from missing the new 
want. Or you may simply say 
“Send me nothing.” 


() THE CRUEL SEA. 
(] HUNTER 
() WINSTON CHURCHILL 
("] THE BIG CHANGE 
([] CLOSING THE RING 
(1) COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
([] THE MAGNIFICENT CENTURY Thomas B. Costain 
(-] RETURN TO PARADISE 
(] THE MATURE MIND 


Nicholas Mensarrat 


buv Club selections, not 
J. A. Hunter 


knowing they are such 


Robert Lewis Taylor Why not buy them from 


Frederick Lewis Allen 


James A, Michener 


H. A. Overstreet keep you 


books you want to 
read, 


BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LIS 


ABOVE [POSSOOOOOOOO OOOOH OOOO HOODOO OOO OLE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ink A772 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, the four-volume set of Master- 
PIECES OF WORLD LITERATURE with the purchase of my first 
book indicated below. and thereafter for every two monthly 
selections—or Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from 
the Club, I am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four 
monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions during the 
first year I arm a member and thereafter, in order to maintain 
membership, I need buy only four such books in any twelve- 
month period. I may cancel my membership any time after 
purchasing four selections—-or Special Members’ Editions 
from the Club. The price to be charged for each book will! 
never be more than the publisher's price, and frequently 
less. (A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing 
expenses. ) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


Given _..TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


who join now and buy as few as four books a year 


MASTERPIECES OF 
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IN DIGEST FORM 
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the full-length play requires and the one- 
act work is joyously free of the usual 
padding. It is a sprightly form and a 
splendidly easygoing one.”’ 

In the 19th century the one-act play 
was employed primarily as a curtain 
raiser, Since the longer piece was the 
apparent major attraction of the evening, 
actors gainfully utilized the one-acter as 
a warming-up exercise, while audiences 
employed the enforced stage wait merely 
as a period for getting comfortable. 


In the twentieth century the one-act 
play came into its own. Vaudeville em- 
braced it with respect and tenderness. 
The vogue for this singular type of 
entertainment, amidst a squadron of 
acrobats, drop-pants comics and soulful 
sopranos, grew steadily until it reached 
its peak at New York’s famous two-a-day 
house, the Palace, where Ethel Barry- 
Barrie’s The Twelve 
Pound Look and Sarah Bernhardt ap- 
peared in one-act sketches. 


O., -ACTERS were no longer 


merely curtain raisers but were a featured 


more played in 


part of a program. American dramatists 
found not only a new source of profit but 
also freedom from the rigid conventions of 
the three-act play. 


In 1916 the Washington Square Play- 
ers, who later became the nucleus of the 
Theatre Guild, began to experiment with 
the one-act play, partly because their 
budget was too skimpy to allow produc- 
tion of longer plays, and partly because 
their playwrights were not yet ready to 
try their hands at full-length dramas. 
rheir repertoire included short works by 
Theodore Dreiser, Edward Goodman, 
Philip Moeller, Zoe Akins, Zona Gale 
and Susan Glaspell. Each of the three 
women playwrights later was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize for a full-length work. 

Without a doubt, however, the major 
influence on the American one-act play 
was Eugene O'Neill. Always an experi- 
mentalist and innovator, he brought the 
craft to a high point of development, 
notably in his short plays of the sea. In 
1916, when O'Neill wrote the group of 
plays about life aboard the S.S. Glen- 
cairn, the American one-act play came 
of age. The form finally gained impor- 
tant critical recognition. 

In spite of its prestige with critics, the 
one-act play has never been able to win 
the play-going public. Producers believe 
unpopular 
Americans have been educated to “look 
they feel somehow that 
they are not getting the most for their 


that the form is because 


for a bargain”: 


money 


But, by a freak of fortune, once again 
the one-act play is finding a market in 
television and motion pictures. 
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HILE THE Broadway thea- 


tre has not quite accepted the form — as 
witness the lukewarm response to the Ter- 
ence Rattigan short plays, The Browning 
Version and Harlequinade of several sea- 
sons back — television and the films have 
used it to good effect and profit. 

Television has become the principal 
market. Within the past several years, 
more than two hundred one-acters have 
been exposed to the network cameras. 
Some plays are done over and over: 
Walter Prichard Eaton’s The Purple 
Door Knob has served as a vehicle for 
stars like Josephine Hull and Ethel 
Griffies. And Thornton Wilder’s The 
Happy Journey has had four television 
productions. Tennessee Williams, whose 
first published plays were one-acters, 
started off the “Actors’ Studio” TV series 
with Portrait Of A Madonna, starring 
Jessica Tandy. William Saroyan’s My 
Heart’s In The Highlands, a one-act 
play which introduced him to the Broad- 
way stage, also served him similarly in 
television. 


N... Cowarp’s Still Life, 


which was first seen in New York at the 
National Theatre as part of Tonight At 
8:30, was produced on television with 
Margaret Sullavan and Wendell Corey. 
The producers changed the locale of the 
drama from Great Britain to the United 
States, but the poignancy of the work re- 
mained. The same play, incidentally, 
served as the basis for an outstanding mo- 
tion picture, Brief Encounter. Perhaps the 
most lucrative of all the one-act play bills 
ever presented professionally, Tonight At 
8:30, which originally co-starred the au- 
thor and the late Gertrude Lawrence, 
has been a popular summer-stock item. A 
number of films, too, were divided from 
the series. The most ambitious of all is 
now before the technicolor cameras in 
England. A trio of Coward’s one-acters, 
Ways And Means, Red Peppers and 
Fumed Oak, will be combined into one 
feature-length film called Meet Me 
Tonight. 


U NTIL NOw the British have 
had the edge over Hollywood in the film- 
ing of one-att plays. The meticulous screen 
transcriptions of The Browning Version, 
Coward’s The Astonished Heart and 
Brief Encounter are notable illustrations. 
But Hollywood is also opening its mar- 
ket wide and handsomely to short plays. 
Saroyan’s Hello, Out There, produced on 
Broadway in 1942 with Eddie Dowling 
and Julie Haydon, has alréady been 
filmed, although it has not yet been re- 
leased. Warner Brothers is planning a 
major venture based on several of Ten- 


nessee Williams’ one-acters, which Elia 
Kazan will direct. 

The one-acter, even during its bleakest 
period, has always served as a valuable 
training ground for young writers. 
Among other writers who made their 
initial success through the medium are: 
Betty Smith, E. P. Conkle, Paul Green, 
George Kelly, John Wexley, Irwin Shaw 
and Clifford Odets. 

Not only has the form been profitable 
to the author but also to the play. A 
number of one-acters, after scoring in 
their original versions, have been ex- 
panded into full-length plays, several 
with remarkable success as in the cases 
of The Show-Off, The Last Mile and 
In Abraham’s Bosom. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Camino Real has also been made 
into a full-length play, and is scheduled 
for a Broadway production next month. 


I HE RESURGENCE of profes- 


sional interest has had its effect in the 
amateur market; community and little 
theatre directors, from Spokane, Washing- 
ton to the Florida Keys, are enthusiasti- 
cally thumbing through the one-act play 
catalogues. 

The brochures of Samuel French, Wal- 
ter H. Baker, The Dramatic Publishing 
Company, Banner Play Bureau and The 
Dramatists’ Play Service list short plays 
by such authors as Rachel Field, Ben 
Hecht, Beach, Austin Strong, 
George Kelly, Arthur Hopkins, James 
M. Barrie, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Lynn 
Riggs, Channing Pollock, William Rose 
Benet, Archibald MacLeish, Lord Dun- 
sany, Lady Gregory, Gertrude Stein, 
Maxwell Anderson, Molnar, 
Henry James, W. Somerset Maugham 
and Bernard Shaw. 


Lewis 


Ferenc 


= O'NEILL, who in 1924 
said, “I am no longer interested in the 
one-act play,” has apparently had a 
change of heart. In one of the final chap- 
ters of Lawrence Langner’s autobiography, 
The Magic Curtain, Langner writes: 
“The one-act play entitled Hughie, which 
was in the form of a long monologue by 
the rooming clerk of a cheap hotel, struck 
me as a magnificent task for any character 
actor. ‘Gene told me that he had another 
one-act play which, together with this 
play, might make a full evening in the 
theatre. ae 

No one is more pleased by this sud- 
den launching of active new markets and 
the general reclamation of the one-act 
play than Margaret Mayorga who 1s 
the editor of an annual volume, The Best 
One-Act Plays. 

Her championship of the one-acter is 
justifying itself —thanks to television 
and the films—with an _ audience 
reckoned somewhere in the millions. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 


hid from the Nazis 
in Holland, it is 


at once a remarkably 


sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony 


to the 


strength of the human spirit. 


List price 3.00 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 
personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical illness and 

how they have come 

to terms with it 

List price 3.95 


Members Pay 1.89 


Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . a major 
contribution to 

American literature.” 
~New York Times 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 


America’s beloved humorist 


conjures up the magic 


land of his youth. 
List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 

study, one of America’s 
outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention 

on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyciopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 

of one of America’s 
most perceptive writers. 
w List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 


» The major psychoanalytic 

. theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 
also includes the great 
Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 
List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 List price 4.50 


Members Pay 1.89 
A compassionate novel 
about a Southern town 
and four young women 
who pursue love and defy 


convention in their quest 
for self-fulfillment 


List price 3.50 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page arc a sampling of Members Pay 1.89 


the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this page —one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 
of a Psychoanalyst,”’ Dr. Reik’s book 
has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams, 


List price 6.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.56St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me os a member and send me the Introductory Bonus 
Book and first selection | have indicated. | am also to receive each 
month the Clubs literary magazine, the Book Find News. | understand 
I may accept as few as 4 books a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
may cancel my membership at any time oher purchasing 4 selections 
(Check any two of the books listed below, one as your Introductory 
Bonus, the other as vour first selection.) 


{} THE THURBER ALBUM |] MALE AND FEMALE 


EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 


| 
fs ANNE FRANK: Diary of a Young Girl 
“] LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS 
[) WHEN DOCTORS ARE PATIENTS 
) A LAND 
| MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS 
) PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES 
|) GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 


LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
MATHEMATICS and the 'MAGINATION 
MEANING OF EVOLUTION 

} BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 

-) RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 
THE AMERICAN MIND 
MAN AND HIS GODS 


anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 
savings we are able to effect through our large printing 
orders. 





Pleose print 
ADDRESS. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL 


CITY... ONE____ 


magi i 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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All That's Goldwyn Does Not Glitter 


by Parker Tyler 




































































































20th Century-Fox Film 


The Bad and the Beautiful 
My Cousin Rachel 

One Summer of Happiness 
Two Cents Worth of Hope 
Skipper Next to God 
Forbidden Games 


The Importance of Being Earnest 


Peter Pan 


In My Cousin Rachel 
Hollywood sets out 
to demonstrate that 


truth is unknowable. 


Blackbeard the Pirate 


H OLLYwoop holding its own pulse 
is apt to record the glitter- 
glitter with maniac accuracy. And 
exactly this has happened in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s The Bad and the 
Beautiful. It is interesting to think 
of what it might have been about. 
The story is about a young pro- 
ducer with an advanced success- 
trauma; it is an excellent gauge to 
Hollywood’s sincere moral view 
when all the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ments have been “a-hem’d” and all 
the Pinky’s “ah-ah’d.” 

That, out there, beauty is bad 
might be said even to constitute the 
finger of conscience pointing inward, 
the finger that somehow, despite the 
Oscars to be awarded till the end 
of time, affects the gazer as with the 
sight of a Frankenstein’s monster ; 
even if it be Lana Turner looking 
the way she does at Kirk Douglas 
in this mirror of moviedom, so that 
he (the producer who has made her 
a star) screams at her (the actress 
who loves him) not to look at him 
“that way.” Somehow, Lana, you're 
right: it’s the gaze of true love, it’s 
the gaze of the truth. And the nar- 
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cissist, Shields (Douglas’ name as 
the producer), can’t take it because 
he’s used make-believe all the way. 
And moreover, he doesn’t like nice 
women to kiss, only to promote. The 
irony is that he made Lana nice 
when she didn’t want to be. Now 
he won’t take her. 


As in fables more sincere than 
this one, the truth gets shuffled 
around in The Bad and the Beau- 
tiful, but it crops up everywhere. 
How far does bluffing get ambition 
in the world’s biggest film city? Is 
cheating, and know-how by guess- 
work and exploiting the other fel- 
low, so common as this shining in- 
ward gaze indicates? Kirk Douglas’ 
dynamic Shields, the little boy who 
repeats the golden lining in his 
producer-papa’s shoes, is good be- 
cause indirectly he makes you 
wonder about these serious socio- 
economic-artistic problems. Holly- 
wood’s heart may be in a test tube 
here but it’s a heart—as Walter 
Pidgeon, playing one of the biggies 
Shields has helped to make, would 
be the first to tell you as he tells it 
to the three other Hollywood pro- 
fessionals (Dick Powell, Barry Sul- 
livan, and Lana) whom Shields has 
also virtually made but who won’t 
help him, at the picture’s close, 
stage a comeback because once he 
betrayed each of them. 


Or will they—as Lana’s stop by 
the phone, to listen in on Shields’ 
new idea, hints that they might? 
But perhaps it’s only to savor the 
nostalgia of hearing Shields’ gift o’ 
gab that once promised everything 
and delivered it—with grief as the 
dividend. The Baffling Climax as a 
device appears in a more melodra- 
matic form in Olivia de Havilland’s 
new vehicle, My Cousin Rachel 
(Twentieth Century-Fox), made 
from Daphne de Maurier’s novel. 
And it indicates that Hollywood, by 
native temperament and conscious 
consent, is more than ready to sub- 
scribe to the axiom that Truth Is 
Unknowable. 


Is Miss de Havilland (as Rachel 
Ashley) her demised husband’s poi- 
soner? Is she the mistress of a method 
of indirection and understatement 
that would throw anyone off the 
scent but the dead Ashley’s nephew, 
a highly neurotic young man played 
by Richard Burton (making his 
debut in an American movie) ? Of 
course, the fact that young Ashley’s 
hate turns to love puts the suspected 
lady in an even more advantageous 
position if she is guilty and plotting 
now, moreover, to poison him too 


for his large legacy. 
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Renato Castellani invested Two Cents. Worth of Hope with spirit. 


Since this is deep in the nine- 
teenth century, in a rural mansion 
that dates from Rebecca, also by 
Miss du Maurier, one cannot expect 
too much of a novelty from another 
year’s thrills. But the bland way the 
climax has of blindfolding the truth 
and asking you and the hero to look 
at it, is at least impudent if not pro- 
foundly fascinating. Miss de Havil- 
land as Rachel is accidentally killed 
and her last moments in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s guilty arms (for he has let her 
be killed) are dedicated coyly to the 
proposition that she is, and was, the 
angel she pretended to be. I, for 
one, am quite willing to believe it 
simply because her performance is 
so flat, lacking any dimension of 
insinuation or real human substance, 
that assuming anything beyond face 
value in her Rachel Ashley would 
be distinctly flattering. 


Anything to fool the public: 
surely that is a golden axiom to 
hang around any woman’s neck. 
However, foreign films can be re- 
lied on (with their believing ways) 
to show up this thought as sheer 
cynicism. Sincerity in both women 
and men exists, and two teen-age 
girls played by Ulla Jacobsson and 
Maria Fiore—and mighty well 
played—are very similar at first 
glance to Miss Turner’s portrayal of 
the dipsomaniac daughter of a great 
actor in The Bad and the Beautiful. 
But there’s a difference: Lana’s 
actress, as Rachel Ashley might be, 
is a career girl first and last. That 
always allows for a lot of finagling. 


Iicecey in films seems disposed 
to deny that Judgment’s point- 
ing finger, usually from Heaven, is 
everywhere and that it often lands 


In One Summer of Happiness 
(Times), a Swedish import which 
won the Grand Prize at Berlin last 
year, Ulla Jacobsson is Kerstine, a 
farm girl, whose intense affair with 
a student, Goran, ends in a violent 
accident that kills her but spares 
him. By her grave, a priest invokes 
the law of God’s vengeance, while a 
non-churchgoer (the student’s uncle ) 
declares that he who judges shall 
be judged and that Love Is All. 
But Goran (very well played by 
Folk Sundquist) is utterly confused 
by his grief and, interestingly 
enough, is in a position like that 
of Mr. Burton’s young Ashley: he 
lost a beloved and inclines to blame 
himself for everything. Traditional 
chivalry? No doubt. But observe 
this: while bringing two distinct 
judgments to bear on the case of 
an ordinary, illicit, adolescent affair, 
One Summer of Happiness leaves 
its own inclination blank. We of 
the audience are left to decide 
which, if either, is the true moral 
judgment: the priest’s or the ag- 
nostic’s. Some may not care to 
decide, some may welcome the facile 
truism that Love Is All: good or 
bad, happy or sad. After all, both 
the legendary powers, Love and 
Justice, are reputed blind. 


Nn Two Cents Worth of Hope 

(Times), two peasant lovers, 
and most engagingly, find a way 
out of veritably suffocating prob. 
lems without transgressing laws of 
God or man except very trivially. 
Yet this Italian film (Grand Prize 
winner at Cannes) is canny in 
demonstrating that rigid and de- 
cayed “institutional” customs help 
immensely to augment the handi 
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cap of poverty when two sincere 
young people with family ties want 
to get together. Renato Castellani, 
ranking with Rossellini as'a realistic 
director, has invested his film with 
much spirit, and in the aforemen- 
tioned Miss Fiore—a charming 
tigress of a girl—and the fabu- 
lously type-cast Vincenzo Musolino, 
he has a pair of actors that, like 
those around them, seem to create 
rather than “occupy” their roles. 
Contrast the Italianate comic pace 
of recurrent presto in this movie 
with the Scandinavian, tactfully 
modulated, largo of One Summer of 
Happiness: quite revealing of tem- 
perament in art. Pleasantly, the 
climax of Two Cents Worth of 
Hope (literally but gloriously what 
the lovers end up with) sounds an 
optimistic high note. 


b Spo French films, each distin- 
guished in its way, are less 
clear in both inwardness and outline 
than the Swedish and Italian films 
just discussed. About Skipper Next 
to God (Excelsior), imagined and 
scripted by Jan de Hartog from a 
play, there is no intentional am- 
biguity. Rather, de Hartog seems 
over sure in reconciling the myster- 
ious ways of God with the mysterious 
ways of man in a fashion undeni- 
ably ingenious but less satisfying 
than what might be employed by 
a film leaving morality or the truth, 
or both, dangling. 


In the face of a picture full not 
only of comic invention and human 
understanding but also of special 


compassion for a persecuted group, 
it is hard to explain why the in- 
spiration to join a tale of religious 
conversion in a heathenish and 
brutal ship’s captain with a melo- 
dramatic episode of Jewish refu- 
gees marooned on the high seas, 
was not — as I think not —a happy 
one. The sight of Nazi cruelty 
toward his passengers embarking at 
Hamburg, prior to 1939, converts 
the captain (artfully acted by Pierre 
Brasseur) into fiery partisanship of 
the refugee cause and then into 
ecstatic belief in God-— the latter 
being called forth by the apparent 
necessity for divine aid in a situa- 
tion resembling that of Noah and 
his Ark. 


Doutbless the inhumanity of the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews pro- 
voked a commensurate .extremity in 
the opposite direction, and thus 
there takes place here the “miracle” 
whose design is revealed, climactical- 
ly, to the illuminated captain. The 
presence of a regatta in his path, 
as he desperately cruises the Ameri- 
can coast, induces him to believe 
that Ged is telling him that yachts 
carrying back refugees to the main- 
land, where he visualizes “newsrecl 
cameras, reporters, crowds,” will comi- 
pel the immigration authorities to 
yield to inevitable public opinion 
and admit the Jews. So the captain 
promptly scuttles his ship. 


It is not the extravagant burden 
placed here on probability, nor the 
pattern of the film as a fable, that 
seems precisely objectionable but 
the taste of making humanitarianism 


In Forbidden Games a little family is singled out. 


into an arm of religious belief. The 
problem of the persecution of peo- 
ples seems eminently to be an earth- 
ly one—to be social rather than 
metaphysical — and its solution, 
therefore, not properly to be in- 
voked in terms of a “miracle.” 


Yet the author’s anxiety to make 
his miracle plausible is evident by 
the particular psychology he has 
given it: that of the publicity stunt. 
The invocation of those “newsreel 
cameras, reporters, crowds,” is sup- 
posed to reassure the audience of 
the constant element of “reality”. . . 
The other French film, Forbidden 
Games (Times), winner of the 
Grand Prize at Venice, is carefully 
planned to fix its unusual and 
imaginative story firmly within con- 
temporary likeliness. It opens upon 
an exodus from Paris with German 
planes attacking the unmilitarized, 
unprotected refugees. A little family 
is singled out. Their car is stalled 
and pushed off the road. A tiny 
girl clutches a puppy. A little 
while later, her two parents are 
stretched dead beside her, their 
backs ripped by bullets, and in her 
hands her puppy twitches in _ its 
death agony. She is alive but -virtu- 
ally abandoned. She starts to re- 
cover her puppy’s corpse, thrown 
into the water by someone who 


grabbed it from her. 


Highly documentary. Even the 
photography is spick - and - span 
“newsreel” visibility. Facts, facts: a 
veritable news story. A_ refugee 
child picked up by a farm boy. 
Mechanism of plot. Finally: the 
theme is hinted. The little girl is 
discovered to be worse than a 
heathen. Her ignorance of the sight 
of a cross and of the rites of death 
through burial and prayer amazes 
the French family that takes her in. 
They and you are entirely unpre- 
pared for the poetic theme that 
immediately develops. The ritual 
idea of death and resurrection is 
born, raw but transcendent, in the 
little girl’s brain. Brigitte Fossey as 
the child is potentially even better 
than the way she has been used by 
René Clement, who directed the 
realization of the script derived from 
Francis Boyer’s novel. 


Georges Pourjouly as the farm 
boy, who in his childish way falls as 
madly in love with little Brigitte 
as Goran with Kerstine in the 
Swedish film, and the other very 
capable actors are all used too ex- 
ternally for so profoundly inward a 
theme as that implicit here. The 
fancy cemetery of animal dead 
which the children secretly create, 
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and whose eventual discovery pre- 
cipitates their separation and the 
film’s gloomy end, is a “forbidden 
game” with a more telling iron) 
than Clement has been able to ex- 
press. Profound truths stir in the 
souls of these children, deprived in 
respective ways of enlightened up- 
bringing: of culture and spiritual 
religion. But the stealing of crosses 
from the human cemetery and the 
hoy’s getting caught taking the very 
cross from the church altar are 
things seen too much in the per- 
spective of the adult comedy that 
serves as a second plot-line. 

Esthetic discomfort is produced 
by the contradiction that to the 
children the first intuition of love 
and death, and their imaginative 
sprouts, are not in the least funny, 
grotesque, or criminal, as_ they 
necessarily appear to the crude view- 
point of the adults. This “grown- 
up” viewpoint is concentrated in an 
illicit affair conducted under the 
exact circumstances as those against 
which the Italian and the Swedish 
lovers struggled: public morals, 
family vendettas, barbarous culture, 
and so on. The genre comedies 
of Pagnol are recalled by this sub- 
ordinate plot of Forbidden Games, 
but their farced material here seems 
slightly out of focus, and the am- 
biguity of its grim contact with the 
spiritual ordeal of the two children, 
whose poetic game is wiped out, 
creates an irony that is irksome 
rather than inevitable. 

Is it destroyed — this forbidden 
game of theirs—in more than its 
incidental and outward form? 
Again, film makers have exploited a 
Baffling Climax, though here a 
subtle one. The children are sepa- 
rated, their “first affair” crushed, 
the boy tricked. What is to come? 
This depends on whether the essen- 
tial thing in each is gone: belief in 
the ritual, in the primitive ideas of 
love, death, and resurrection. ‘This 
is what would matter: the eradi- 
cation of the spiritual knowledge 
that came to them together. 


These are only tots, yes. But the 
whole point of the film depends on 
how seriously their tragedy is taken. 
The trouble with Forbidden Games 
is that by its form a veil is drawn 
over the future. It is the esthetics 
of the question mark in place of 
The End. But when this is used 
without an indication of confidence 
in the ability of the human spirit 
to survive its greatest trials, the 
effect is that of passive despair. At 
the end the little girl is again seen de- 
prived and spiritually alone, the boy 
throwing away the symbols of be- 
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Michael Redgrave and Margaret Rutherford in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, the comedy Wilde hoped critics wouldn't understand. 


lief. The film shows bad faith to 
rediscover the mainspring of art, 
religion, and spirit, through such 
extraordinary means as two small 
children, only to crush it back to 
earth again. It is a sign of scepti- 
cism about the ability of culture to 
attain its necessary rebirths. 


What is the most that any art 
form can do in times of social per- 
plexity, doubt, and continual calami- 
ties? I should say it is— which is 
why Two Cents Worth of Hope is 
especially welcome —to show the 
recuperative spirit and moral vic- 


tories of individuals. But it is 
dangerous for art to espouse the in- 
dividual except as also a type be- 
cause individualism is in bad repute 
these days. Individualism is even 
confused with fascism and other 
snobbish and “undemocratic” trends. 
But first-rate works of art glorifying 
individuals continue to attract film- 
makers. The Anthony Asquith pro- 
duction of The Importance of Being 
Earnest (Rank - Universal - Interna- 
tional) blooms with Technicolor of 
a “purest ray serene” shed by com- 
pletely personal members of the 
species. Wilde’s talent for monu- 
mentalizing some of the softest parts 
of human nature through mockery 
amounted to a genius of which this 
sweet - mannered tour-de-farce re- 
mains the unique expression. 


The softest human parts, natural- 
ly, are the sentiments for love and 
money, and these are the eternal 
preoccupations Wilde made the sub- 


ject of a fantasy of quadruple 
double-entendre about two _high- 
society couples in love. The ex- 
quisitely improbable course of their 
tangled affairs—a model of dra- 
matic construction — ticks off like 
the time of day. But because its 
principal theme of a  foundling 
whose only known origin is a hand- 
bag, left in Victoria Station, Lon- 
don, about 1870, and who is de- 
clared ineligible to marry the girl 
he loves till he can “produce at 
least one parent,” is so deliberately 
preposterous, and its exploitation of 
this deliberate preposterousness is so 
preposterously witty, that there are 
people who imagine the play itself 
is not a serious work of art. 


When someone asked Wilde, be- 
fore the play’s first night in London, 
if the critics would understand it, 
he replied, “I hope not.” He did 
not mean, of course, that its surface 
intentions would “baffle” anybody, 
but that beneath its perfectly com- 
prehensible and chiseled chatter lay 
meanings too deep for the dowagers 
and dilettantes of his day — those 
sitting in his audiences and those 
appearing in his comedy. All but 
Joan Greenwood, in a cast also in- 
cluding Dame Edith Evans, Michael 
Redgrave, Margaret Rutherford, 
Michael Dennis and Dorothy Tutin, 
reach Wilde’s own high, witty mark. 

That characters be to the manner 
born: this is as essential in high 
farce cornedy as in the genre comedy 
of Two Cents Worth of Hope. It is 
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Peter Pan is 


only in the basic soil of manners 
that the individual may blossom 
properly. And manners really means 
knowing how to behave everywhere 
under any conditions; in church, 
drawing room, bedroom ; and it means 
believing in what is done. J. M. 
Barrie in Peter Pan, speaking pri- 
marily from a children’s viewpoint, 
tried to state much the same truth 
about belief as Wilde did in The 
Importance of Being Earnest. 

In fact, one could extend Wilde’s 
title to cover the meaning of Peter 
Pan by saying, . Earnest about 
Fairies.” For Barrie, as the last 
moments of his play show, intended 
grown-ups to recapture their fan- 
tasy life with Wendy as she poises 
wingedly on the spot between child- 
hood and girlhood. It’s odd to con- 
sider that, in pure terms of fantasy, 
the same thing breaks out of its 
chrysalis in her as broke out in 
Kerstine when she saw Goran in One 
Summer of Happiness. Wendy is 
in love with Peter, and the episode 
in Never Land which reappears in 
Walt Disney's animated feature 
version (RKO-Radio) is but a final 


excursion into the fantasy region 
where she first met this “Prince 
Charming” of the nature world: 
Peter Pan 


Disney’s, of course Technicolored, 
exhibit is a condensatiwii of the 
plots of practically all known bed- 
time stories and for this reason 
should please an indefinite number 
of child spectators as well as grown- 
ups. But, as to visual style, no less 
than psychology, the film encroaches 
disagreeably on the territory of the 
comic books. Stylistically, the hu- 
man images make a pastiche rang- 
ing from paper doll naturalism in 
Wendy and Mother Darling to out- 
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‘earnest about fairies.” 


















































right caricature in Father Darling 
and comic strip exaggeration in the 


more or less realistic images of 
Wendy’s brothers and the Lost 
Boys. Peter Pan himself (admirers 


of Maude Adams or Jean Arthur “7 
this part, hold on) is portrayed < 

a brawny, if very cavalier, boy scout 
in mufti. Disney has grown farther 
and farther away from the artistic 
integrity of draughtsmanship that 
dominated the optical rhythms of 
Mickey Mouse’s and Donald Duck’s 
adventures. Though just as ingen- 
ious in terms of movement (in fact 
more so than ever), his studio’s 
drawing, in terms of style, is now 
less beautiful than ever because so 
inconsistent. Moreover, it seems of- 
fensive to have the ethereal Tinker 


Bell derive from the anatomy and 
some of the manners of — Betty 
Boop. 

Barrie’s maxim in Peter Pan is 
relevant to the discussion: it is 
simply that to fly in the imagina- 
tion is to be both beautiful and 
good, It is a sound doctrine. The 


thing is for the individual to do his 
best to establish its uses and _ its 
limits in relation to reality: Rachel’s 
cousin, young Ashley, take note! 
Other current films ineptly imitate 
the adult capacity to fly in the 
imagination, and in the case of 
RKO-Radio’s Blackbeard the Pirate 
do so in terms grotesquely close to 
the epic conflict with Captain Hook 
in Peter Pan. Here, colored photog- 
raphy and ink lines become Linda 
Darnell, Robert Newton, and othe: 
ingredients of natural mass and 
motion. But the two formulas are 
astonishingly similar. And why not? 

“Live” movies and comic strip ad- 

ventures derive their plots from the 
same old sources 









Musical Comedy 


(continued from page 23) 





Some ago, the sage 


years g 
Jean Nathan wrote: 


George 
“The best musical comedies 

are those in which sense is reduced 
to a minimum, the worst, those 
which aim at rationality. The criti- 
cal insistence upon books that lean 
to some intelligence and realism has 
done much to debilitate musical 
comedy, ... What we want. . . is 
a return to the old-time absurdity, 
the old-time refusal to reflect life 
and reality in any way, the old-time 
razzle and dazzle and the i incredible.” 


The thought of submission to this 
kind of inanity is, to many theatre- 
goers, unendurable, but there are 
scores who welcome the fun that 
derives from the farce. This rare 
and difficult dramatic form which 
carries absurdity to a logical super- 
lative has enlivened the hearts of 
many theatre-goers in musicals like 
Let’s Face It, which was based on 
The Cradle Snatchers and Where’s 
Charley? which was based on Char- 
ley’s Aunt, and which, with Ray 
Bolger in the title role, could easily 
run forever. 


The tendency, these days, is to 
base musicals on books that have a 
literate story. And the practice, 
beginning importantly with Shou 
Boat, seems to be a wise one, from 
the standpoint of art and public 
support. Pal Joey, which has just 
won two prizes, was based on the 
stories of that name by John 
O’Hara ; Oklahoma, on the Pulitzer 
Prize stories by James Michenor ; 
The King and I on Anna and the 
King of Siam by Margaret Landon, 
and Guys and Dolls from the stories 
of Damon Runyon. 


The American musical comedy is 
still, happily, in a state of transition. 
It adds and subtracts. It borrows 
boldly. Top Banana takes time off 
for a miniature old-fashioned bur- 
lesque show. The stories continue to 
be largely literate. Adventurers get 
their chance. Oscar Hammerstein I] 
and Richard Rodgers plunged into 
personal ethics in Allegro. Moss 
Hart tackled psychoanalysis in Lady 
in the Dark. Scores and lyrics catch 
the remembering ear of the public. 
The mood has a “blithe pushfulness” 
and some of the lyrics “have their 
roots. in the soil.” Sometimes a 
theme hits the regional, but always 
there is abandonment, irreverence 


and laughter. 
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Retail 
Price 
$750 


in Publisher's 
Edition 


The fabulous Tallu- 

lah Bankhead in liv 

“The Skin of Our Beatrice Lillie in a Laurence ~ oy Boe 

Teeth." skit from “At Home Vivien Leigh in “Ro- 
Abroad.” meo and Juliet 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 


Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! ‘ 


Alfred Lunt as he 
VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex appeared in “The 


ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious “en 
theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 famous 
stars. You'll see all the ‘‘greats’’—~from Maude Adams 
and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
re from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un 
be knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
* sketch of each personality 


4 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime 
The late Gertrude 


Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with men be 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: || THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dep? TA-2, 3 |p 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
King and 1, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 
er, The Moon 1s Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene: savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 


build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: ‘Members re- 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
aformative and entertaining play-review. It 
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bership in The Fireside Theatre! Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess **Coquette."’ 





ja FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2, cs 
> Mm . ¥~. 
describes each selection in advance—so that you > “ gn aay wow vers ancy ° 
may decide whether or not you want it. You renee send me—tor 10 day’ PRES EXAM 


INATION—the brand-new Great Stars of the 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost American Stage,"’ together with my first selec- 


is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges — and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 
heatre. If I return both books within 10 days 

less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol you will cancel my membership. If I keep them, 
umes a.¢ beautifully bound; and soon grow into I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping charges) for 
an impressive library you will be proud to own both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time 


> in advance of each new play selection. I will 
Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath keep ‘Great Stars of the American Stage’ as 


erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown « FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 

- - at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre more which you wil fer as soon after they 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside pen on Broadway as possible 
Theatre A wonderful idea,’ says Roland 


Young. “It will bring new delight to thousands.” Name 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring eusaee EeTes Suey 
you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books , 
Zone No 
in 10 days and your membership will be can a dif any) State 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-2, || ene oe" in Canado- Address 105° Bond i, 
) ‘ an an 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. = tether 











MEW TO: student actors 
RE: career planning 

We are now selecting 

the members of a 
uniqnie 1 year training 
program starting in 
September. Fall, win- 

ter and spring training 
will be conducted in 
studio classes in the 
city. During the sum- 

mer the unit will per- 
form as resident acting 
members of our sum- 

mer theatre in Massa- 
chusetts. We are now 
considering applica- 
tions for membership 

in this intensive pro- 
fessional training pro- 
gram based on an inte- 
gration of class and 
production. 

The following single classes 


are now open 
for immediate participation 


ACTING TECHNIQUES (eve.) 
VOICE AND DICTION (eve.) 
BODY MOVEMENT (day or eve.) 
WORKSHOP FOR PROFESSIONAL ACTOR (day) 


ce pou, ase THE DRAMA LAB 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


® Stage © Screen ® Radio 
®@ Television © Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


15tt Gough St., Son Francisco 9, Callf. 
PRospect 6-4040 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
OSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 29-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





THEATRE OFF-BROADWAY 


by Aimee Scheff 





A New Theatre on Wheels 


A NEW ryPE of traveling 
playhouse, the Century Theatre, has 
been established in Leicestershire, 
England. This new theatre on 
wheels, which opened its initial tour 
with Othello on September 29, in 
Hinckley, Leicestershire, claims to 
have none of the disadvantages of 
inadequate stages and uncomfort- 
able living accommodations known 
to other traveling groups. The 
Century is a complete playhouse and 
hotel, compact enough to be moved 
from one stand to the next. 


The Century Theatre was the 
idea of two men, John Ridley, an 
English engineer and theatre en- 
thusiast, and Wilfred Harrison, a 
traveling actor. In 1948 the two 
men, with a capital of $600, formed 
the theatre as a non-profit com- 
pany. Mr. Ridley designed and 
assisted in building the traveling 
playhouse from old army trucks and 
trailers. Wilfred Harrison became 
the secretary. Donations came from 
the theatre and film world. The 
late Gertrude Lawrence and Ronald 
Colman became subscribers. Com- 
mercial firms, social and dramatic 
clubs and private individuals con- 
tributed funds F 


The framework of the theatre 
building consists of four large thirty- 
foot trailers. Placed side by side, 
their walls are hinged outward and 
bolted together to provide the floor 
and ceiling of the playhouse. Two 
more trailers serve as entrance and 
exit halls. The entire building con- 
sists of sixteen trailers and four 
towing units. The auditorium seats 
225 persons, and is electrically 
heated by floor paneling. Heated 
dressing rooms are built into one 
of the four trailers behind the stage. 
When assembled, the Century 
Theatre is an intimate playhouse, 
with all the comforts of a city 
theatre. At the same time it is as 
movable as a tent. 


The actors of the theatre have 
many advantages over other travel- 
ing units. Each member has his 
own bed-and-sitting room. Food is 
cooked in a kitchen trailer and 
served in a dining trailer. The cast 
enjoys a feeling of security in not 
having to change its living quarters 
in each new locality and is em- 
ployed all year round. 

The Century Theatre’s aim is to 
provide an educational and enter- 
tainment service to rural communi- 


The Century Theatre, a new ‘English mobile playhouse was ‘assembled in 
an aircraft hangar. The four trailers form the framework of the theatre. 
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lk; ...WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
BOTH REE INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


1O NEW mimotas 


oth of these beautifully Cound, supe decovated editions of 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 


classics — written two thousand years ago — lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays — 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to very qualities which characterize these selece> PTT CSCC SFOS ee eeseseassesseses4 
your library as membership gifts tions: readability, interest, simplicity. : 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval Only Book Club of Its Kind 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest iin Snes Cite tk Wann Keni it aihe Beak 
masterpieces clubs. 1. I 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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a 


‘ et . e we dl > 
listributes to its members the world’s Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREI 


beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 


election 


lassics at a low price Its members are not obligated j 
These books, selected unanimously by take any specific number of books. 3. Its volumes 


hict € em sec ox f iv beac zy cobleges 
distinguished literary authorities, were ("C0 3° dhs a ne panes tee opeyy Bee > yey 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
joyment and value to the “‘pressed for time’’ $10 bindings They hove tons 2 plows eaten hl 
“ : cf ‘ stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original 
men and women of today lustre hooks you and your children will read and 
cherish for many years 


1 am not obligated to take any specific aumber of books 
and | am to receive an advance description of future selec 
tions. Also, I may reject any volume before or after | receive 
it, and I may cancel my membership whenever | wish 


Por each volume I decide to keep | will send you $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped m U.S.A 
On! 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics’’? 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 

- . You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it 


vour first book will be sent an advance notice about 
can rival the most thrilling modern novel 


future selections. You may reject any book you do not 


Have you ever wondered how the truly wish. You need not take any specific number of books 


+e only the ones you want. No money in advance, no 
sees boeks have become *‘classics’’? First, membership fees. You may cancel membership any 
cause they are so readable. They would time 
not have lived unless they were read; they Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
would not have been read unless they were binding costs are rising. This low price — and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE — cannot 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 


be assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
be easy to understand. And those are the SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please Print Plainly 


Zone No 


Caty u any State 


Tr rtrtrttittstttssstsststssssssstsssts 
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If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!’’, You'll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 

it usually gives you a 
warning: 

1) any sore that does not 
a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 


heal (2 


where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a Visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 

You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man ove) 
15 or a woman over 35 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 


Four characters in the Turkish 
man, the Coffeeman’s Helper, the Grocer, played by the director, Nuvit 
Ozdogru, and the Grocer’s Helper. 


ties. The group presents two dramas 
and one comedy each season. After 
a three-month tour, the company 
returns to its base in Leicestershire. 


First Modern Turkish 
Play in English 


For the first time, according to 
the producers, a modern Turkish 
play has been translated into Eng- 
lish and presented on an American 
stage. The performance of Ahmet 
Kuki Tecerd’s Kosebasi (“The 
Neighborhood”), by the University 
of Wisconsin Players, was made 
possible by Nuvit Ozdogru, a Turk- 
ish student working toward a Ph.D 
degree at the university. Mr. Oz- 
dogru translated, directed, and de- 
signed the settings and acted one of 
the leading roles. Dr. Joseph Ship- 
ley, president of the Drama Critics 
Circle, is reported to be interested 
in the play and is making plans for 
its production 


The drama is a simple story of 
daily events in an Istanbul neigh- 
horhood involving death, birth, mar- 
riage and the return of a disowned 
son to his birthplace. The main 
characters are the Nightwatchman, 
the Grocer and the Coffeeman. 


Mr. Ozdogru pointed out that, 
“This drama should give American 
audiences some knowledge of the 
problems existing in Turkey today. 
It shows the new generation sun- 
bathing along the Sea of Marmora, 
while some members of the old are 
clinging to the past with “shalvar 








lay, Kosebasi (left to right): The Coffee- 


veils. Americans will 
also realize that not all Turks still 
carry sabers and wear turbans.” 


This drama, Mr. Ozdogru says, 
departs from the “Orta Oyunu,” 
the traditional Turkish dramati 
form, and is modern in the sense 
that it uses none of the “Orta 
Oyunu” stereotyped characters such 
as the Pishekiar (the servant) the 
Kavuklu (wise man), and the 
Zenne (woman character 


For the setting, Mr. Ozdogru 
used a Raoul Dufy style of painting. 
Lines were drawn on large color 
areas to suggest windows, woodwork 
and props 


trousers” o1 


Before the play and during the 
intermission, recordings of classical 
Turkish music were piayed to create 
the mood of the drama. 


Two Oedipus Plays 
Staged as One 


An unusual production of Greek 
drama was presented in December 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island. Sophocles’ two Oedi- 
pus dramas, Oedipus Rex and Oedi- 
pus at Colonus, were given together 
as one story for, as far as can be 
determined, the first time. 


Bernard Beckerman, director of 
the production, explains that al- 
though the plays were written twen- 
ty-three years apart, he regards 
them as intimately connected. The 
tragedy of Oedipus Rex tells of the 
fall of Oedipus, and the second 
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story, Oedipus at Colonus, continues 
the story with the theme of his re- 
demption. King Oedipus, who, in 
the first drama is forsaken by the 
gods, becomes a sage in the second. 

To strengthen the unity of the 
two stories, the intermission between 
the plays was brief. Both dramas 
had the same Oedipus and chorus ; 
settings and music were similar. 

Mr. Beckerman describes the act- 
ing technique used as “exaggerated 
realism,” avoiding  stylization of 
gesture. 

The stage, designed by Donald 
Swiney, was an expressionistic modi- 
fication of the space or open stage 
with Greek motifs. 

Original music was composed by 
Geralg Humel for the chorus, which 
sang to the accompaniment of a 
brass and woodwind ensemble. Cos- 
tumes were designed by students. 


Ivy Films at Harvard 


Ivy Films, a Harvard undergrad- 
uate film organization, claims to be 
unique among college motion pic- 


ture groups. It is a self-supporting | 
legal corporation, and its forty | 


members acquire their film knowl- 
edge independently of the school, 
since Harvard offers no motion 
picture instruction. 


The corporation was formed in 
1947 when a group of undergrad- 
uates began production of Touch of 
the Times. Its assets included an 
idea and borrowed equipment. The 
film was a fantasy, symbolizing the 
problems of the individual in a 
mechanized society. The musical 
background was supplied by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Shooting a scene at Adams House, a 
Harvard dormitory, which served as the 
locale for Ivy Films’ documentary of 
undergraduate life. 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are of the 
plays that have appeared in 
THEATRE ARTS during the 


past four. years. 


most 


Vake your selection of any of 
these and order by mail. 


The Play's the Thing March (949 
An inspector Calis. Aprii 1949 
The Young and Fair..... May i949 
Anne of Thousand Days... june (949 
The Silver Whistle july 1949 
Present Laughter Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son. Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky..... Oct. 1949 
Madwoman of Chaillot Nov. 1949 
Two Blind Mice..... Dec. 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town jan. 1950 
The Leading Lady. . . Feb. (950 
Mister Roberts ........... March 1950 
Yes, My Lord. ae Aprii 1950 
The Closing Door May i950 
That Lady .. . June =: 1950 
Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep July 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows.... Aug. (950 
Caesar and Cleopatra . Sept. 1950 
The Enchanted Oct. 1950 
Lost In the Stars Dec. 1950 
The Innocents Jan. (951 
The peppy Time. ... Feb. 1951 
The Day After Tomorrow April 1951 
The Gioconda Smile ay «-:« C9 
Season In the Sun June =: (95 
Mr. Mergenthwirkers 

Lobbiies.... July 1951 
The informer Aug. 1951 
Second Threshold Dec. 95) 
EE. oc) os neo cacon Feb. 1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba March (952 
Don Juan in Hell prii 1952 
The Country Girl. May 1952 
Bell, Book and Candie June = 1952 
Gigi July 1952 
Brigadoon Aug. 1952 
The Grass Harp Sept. 1952 
Barefoot in Athens Oct. 1952 
The Slaughter of the 

innocents... . Nov. 1952 
Paint Your Wagon Dec. 1952 
| Am a Camera Jan. 1953 
Order by month and year of 

issue. Prices: 


1949, $1.50 1950, $1.25 
1951, $1.00 1952, 75¢ 
1953, 50¢ 


Send Back 
Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 


your request to: 


Ivy's operations are financed 
from the profits of a campus film 
series. Every two weeks the group 
presents controversial films, which 
have had limited commercial runs. 
Dreams That Money Can Buy, a 
technicolor surrealistic production, 
drew two thousand people in a sin- 
gle night. Ecstasy, the Hedy Lamarr 
film, drew four thousand, including 
the Cambridge City Council, three 
dozen policemen and several Bible- 
wielding old ladies. This year’s se- 
ries includes: The Male Animal, 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Chips Are 
Down and Jean Renoir’s version of 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths. 


Ivy Films offers the Harvard stu- 
dent an opportunity to learn the 
entire process of motion picture 
production, including scripting, di- 
recting, editing, outdoor and indoor 
16 mm. photography and organiza- 
tion of shooting. Crews are organ- 
ized for each project. 


The group’s January production 
was a documentary of undergrad- 
uate life at Harvard. Adams House, 
one of the seven dormitories in 
Harvard’s house system, was used as 
the locale. The film attempted to 
capture the style of life at Harvard, 
its elements of humor, social and 
athletic interests. Ivy claims that 
this film differs from the standard 
documentary in that the camera 
tells the entire story which is not 
dependent on its sound track. 


Showcase Theatre in Chicago 


On November 18, a new Chicago 
theatre group, Showcase Theatre, 
opened a thirty-week season with 


Life with Mother. 


Showcase Theatre is an Equity 
stock company produced by, for 
| and with Chicagoans. Its founder, 
producer and manager, is Hope 
| Summers, a radio, television and 
summer stock actress. Fay Roope, a 
Broadway and Hollywood actor, is 
_ the director, Bradford Macy, the 
stage manager, and Carl Stohn is 
the assistant producer. The stock- 


| holders include Kay Westfall, tele- 


| vision actress, Ben Park, producer 
| of “Hawkins Falls,” Norman Barry, 


radio and television announcer, and 
others in television. 


The company is composed of a 
nucleus of local talent, and several 
stars who began their careers in 





Chicago will return as featured 
guests. 


Miss Summers plans to present 
plays completely new to Chica- 








Hope Summers, the founder, producer 
and manager of Showcase Theatre, an 
Equity stock company produced by, for 
and with Chicagoans. 


goans—— both Broadway 
and unpublished ones. 

“One objective,” she says, “will 
be to create a tryout theatre where 
new plays may be tested for even- 
tual full-scale production. We hope 
that we will become to this area 
what New Haven and Philadelphia 
are to the East.” 

The first season’s schedule in- 
cludes: The Curious Savage, Hilda 
Crane, Great Big Doorstep, The 
Grass Harp and The Traitor. 


successes 


Each play will run for a two week 
period, with performances Tuesdays 
through Sundays, and a 7:30 P.M. 
curtain on Sunday evenings. Plans 
include a limited training school for 
student actors. 


The cast of Life with Mother had 
professional and non-professional 
actors. Ian Keith, Broadway actor, 
was the father, Vera Ward, a tele- 
vision actress, had the title role, 
Clarence, Jr., was played by Lee 
Morgan, a Northwestern University 
student, and Charles Park, an Evan- 
ston Township High School student 
played the third son. 


Yale Student Doubles as 
Nurse and Playwright 


The second major production of 
Yale University’s drama department 
this year was an original play by 
Mary Anne Pryor, who doubles as 
an operating nurse in the Grace- 
New Haven Community Hospital 
as well as a special student in the 
department. 
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Miss Pryor’s first play, Third 
Floor West, has been written from 
first-hand experience and concerns 
the problems of nurses, patients and 
physicians in a hospital. The name, 
Third Floor West, is that of the 
hospital ward, which is setting 
for a battle between a nurse, who 
demands that her patients be treated 
as human beings, and a doctor, who 
treats them as guinea pigs for 
experiments with drugs. 


Warwick V. Brown, a third-year 
drama student from Savoy, Illinois, 
designed the setting. In order that 
the action could flow smoothly from 
room to room, he set up a cross- 
section of the ward. The setting 
relied heavily upon lighting, de- 
signed by second-year drama stu- 
dent Robert L. Drumheller of 
Drumheller, Canada. Costumes were 
the work of Richard G. Mason, a 
third-year student from Brooklyn, 
New York 


New Play Staged at 
Two Theatres 


Florence Stevenson’s new drama, 
Child’s Play, written for a Master’s 
thesis at Yale Drama School, was 
presented at two theatres in the 
space of two months. In November 
the Mayde Mack Mummers gave 
the play in-the-round at their own 
theatre, the Oklahoma Civic Play- 
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house. In December it was presented 
by the Swarthmore Little Theatre 
of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. In 
Oklahoma it was a sell-out for three 
of its six performances. 


Miss Stevenson’s drama about the 
Salem witch hunts of 1692 won the 
Frederick Warde Award at the 
Theater - Americana in Altadena, 
California. Miss Stevenson is a 
native of that state. She received 
her B.A. degree from the University 
of California. Since her graduation 
she has worked as an actress and 
journalist in California and has 
been writing plays. She is particu- 
larly interested in unusual historical 
events and theatrical personalities 
of the past. At present, she is work- 
ing on a play dealing with the 
Victorian era. 


The three children lie in torment while Master Parris (Stanley Zenor) 
accuses Oriana (Clara Michener) of witchcraft in a rehearsal of the Mayde 
Mack Mummer production of Florence Stevenson’s new drama, Child’s Play, 
given at the Oklahoma Civic Playhouse. 
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Peg of Old Drury 


continued from page 33 


her performances as Lady Macbeth, 
Anne Bullen and Arpasia in Tamer- 
lane. Peg was nothing if not versa- 
tile and played comedy and tragedy 
with equal competence. 


From 1750 to 1753, she stayed 
with the Smock Alley Theatre com- 
pany, which was then managed by 
Thomas Sheridan, father of Rich- 
ard” Brinsley Sheridan. During the 
whole of her time with that com- 
pany, she never once gave the ex- 
cuse of illness or missed a perform- 
ance. She was always known for het 
cooperation, sweetness and diligent 
application to her art. Sheridan was 
so pleased with her that he doubled 
her four - hundred - pound - a - year 
salary. 

When she returned to the Covent 
Garden in 1754, she was the toast 
of the town, sought after by nobil- 
ity, feted at numerous dinners and 
praised by the artists and writers of 
her day. Even the presence of het 
rival, David Garrick, at Drury Lane 
did not keep the public from flock- 
ing to see her. At this time, she was 
also pleased by the success of het 
sister, Mary, the artful and witty 
Mrs. Cholmondeley. Educated at 
Peg’s expense, Mary made an excel- 
lent marriage and was one of the 
leaders of society. Their mother was 
settled on a comfortable annuity. 
For three more years, this happy, 
but uneventful, life continued ; then 
came the season of 1756-57. 


Peg was only thirty-eight ; behind 
her stretched twenty-eight years of 
acting, and the old sparkle was be- 
ginning to go. Beneath the rouge 
and powder, her face was haggard ; 
her buoyancy was no more. On 
May 3, 1757, she donned the boyish 
garb of Rosalind. The theatre was 
packed because Rosalind was a 
favorite with audiences, many of 
whom had grown to maturity while 
watching lively Peggy in the role. 
Footlights, an innovation created by 
Garrick, flickered on a representa- 
tion of the forest of Arden, while 
overhead a silken azure sky with 
cottony white clouds depicted a 
summer day. It was the fourth act, 
and though the audience discerned 
nothing, actors anxiously peered 
through the wings at the pale, 
drawn face of Peg. During the in- 
terval between the fourth and fifth 
acts, she painfully gasped that she 
was unable to make the quick 
change demanded of Rosalind at 
the end of the scene. Willing voices 
offered to make her excuses, gentle 
hands would have eased her into al 
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Century Lekolites 


engineered for precise, controlled lighting 


CENTURY 


chaw; but Peg smiled 
faintly and groped her way back 
into the bright unreality of the 
stage. She finished the act and then 
spoke the epilogue. She stood befor 
the curtain: “If it be true that a 
good wine needs no bush, ’tis true 
that a good play needs no epi- 
logue... .” There was a pause dur- 
ing which she struggled for control 
and then continued, eliminating 
more than half of the following 
lines, saying: “If I were a woman, 
[ would kiss as many of you as had 
beards that pleased me Again 


comfortablh 


shi stopped Her voice trembled, 
and she cried: “Oh, God! Oh, 
God!” Stumbling backstage, she fell 
insensible to the floor. The house 
rang with applause and cheers 
the last Peg Woffington was to hear. 

Specialists despaired of her life; 
she lay mute and still, robbed for- 
ever of her vitality by a stroke of 
paralysis. At length, she regained 
consciousness, only to eke out her 
three remaining years in continuous 
pain and misery. 

On March 28, 1760, the curtain 

the irrevocable curtain—fell 
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Books (continued from page |3) 


poems, bring poetry back to life. It was 
the narrow life of urban intellectualism, 
to be sure, and it had its eventual steril- 
ity implicit in it from the very beginning. 

The Waste Land suited the mood of 
the intellectuals in interbellum England 
and America. Its litany rhythms were 
apt for the moral desolation of which all 
sensitive minds were aware; and the in- 
tricate ritualism of its symbols seemed a 
good substitute for the religions no one 
could accept. It delighted also by its 
derisions: the juxtaposition of tags from 
classic literature with journalese and ver- 
nacular commonplaces. For critics, The 
Waste Land started the game of Finding 
Classic Parallels, and it’s a shiftless sort 
of reviewer who can’t come up with one 
of his own. This is fair enough with Mr. 
Eliot’s work, for we have his own word 
for it that anything he writes means not 
only what he meant but whatever any- 
one else thinks it means. 

All of this pushes the real and im- 
portant use of allusion in literature and 
in criticism to the point of parody. It 
doesn’t help at all to be told that The 
Cocktail Party is a modern Alcestis; and 
it is certainly the ultimate in literary 
snobbism to argue that a play with a 
classic origin must be good. All plays 
have classic origins: that’s what we mean 
by tradition. It may help one’s enjoy- 
ment of Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World to think of it as a comic version 
of Oedipus the King, since both heroes 
gave their fathers a hard time. But The 
Playboy can be admired on its own as 
Abie’s Irish Rose cannot be by relating 
it to Romeo and Juliet. 

Whatever its virtues, The Waste Land 
set a ruinous pattern of “exclusiveness,” 
and the benevolent part of Mr. Eliot’s 
influence rapidly ran its course and be- 
came an enervation that accounts for the 
aridity and emotional stinginess of most 
of what is now accepted as poetry in the 
advanced magazines, where poetry is 
treated as what Mr. Eliot in a moment 
of self-revelation once called it: “a 
superior pastime,” and the mild and 
priggish raptures of Karl Shapiro and 
Peter Viereck are the latest thing in 
handkerchief apocalypses, suitable for 
political gatherings or meetings of the 
liturgical society. 

These opinions are, of course, influ- 
enced by the fact that so many of Mr 
Eliot’s ideas are hateful to the humanist 
intelligence: his authoritarian politics 
and the aristocracy of his religion, which 
reduces the universe to a parish of com- 
fortable mystics who discuss the austeri- 
ties of Teresa of Avila with the vicar 
over the buttered scones and make of the 
struggle between flesh and spirit a pass- 
ing coolness between High Mass and 
High Tea. 

Mr. Eliot was once awave of the irony 
of his philosophic position and recorded 
it with humor and sometimes high satire 


But not any more. The letter killeth, and 
he has become a literalist of dogma 
holier than the Pope, as the Irish say 
He and his host of followers—including 
even W. H. Auden, who has a greater 
lyric gift and a more generous humanity 
than any of the poets talked about in 
advanced circles—are always willing to 
let their hearers in for what British 
schoolboys call a pi-jaw. 

The trouble with self-conscious and 
humorless avant-gardisme is that the uni- 
verse is curvilinear, and the avant- 
gardistes are all too likely to find them- 
selves in the position of a dachshund 
who has pushed his nose so far out in 
eager sniffing that it comes comically 
close to another part of his anatomy. 
Yesterday's avant-gardiste is today’s aca- 
demician; today’s truth seeker is tomor- 
row’s rigorist, snarling over the bones of 
his orthodoxies and hunting heresies with 
the zeal of Cotton Mather. Mr. Eliot has 
won a Nobel Prize and been on the 
cover of a news magazine; Time marches 
on, arm in arm with Partisan Review. 

When verse comes back to the theatre, 
it had better not be under Mr. Eliot's 
banner, which is cut from the very best 
ecclesiastical linen and bears no resem- 
blance to the heroic rags of the New 
Testament’s gentle hero. The theatre can 
well do without every play he has writ- 
ten so far. 

The Family Reunion, an earlier play, 
is some better than The Cocktail Party, 
but not much. The classic parallel this 
time is the Orestes legend, and the angry 
bucko of the Greek dramatists has 
changed his name to Harry, Lord Mon- 
chensey, a peevish type who may or may 
not have pushed his wife overboard dur- 
ing an Atlantic crossing. In any case, 
overboard she went, and since that or 
something like it was what Harry had 
in mind for her, he feels guilty about it 
Mr. Eliot brings the Furies right on 
stage to remind him from time to time 
that he damn well ought to. 

There’s more to it than that but not 
enough to warrant lengthy synopsis. It 
all takes place in an English country 
house, and the members of Harry's 
family are stuffed shirts and bodices who 
talk more or less like the people in The 
Cocktail Party—in abject platitudes or 
abstractions so meaningless that they 
should immediately send the allusion 
hunters to the Greck dramatists, the 
Upanishads, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Whatever they find they are wel- 
come to, so long as they keep it to 
themselves 

Again it will be argued that Mr. Eliot 
intends irony in this diminution of a 
legend, as Joyce intended it in Ulysses 
But Joyce intended rather more than 
that, and besides he was an ironist of a 
stature to which Mr. Eliot could never 
hope to aspire. Joyce was also a mag- 


nificent storyteller, and— though you may 
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have to skip a lot, as this reviewer did 
when he first read it and still does on 
rereadings—it is possible to enjoy Ulysses 
on an immediate level, that of its unfor- 
gettable characters, its hilarity, its com- 
passion for and enjoyment of the decent 
Mr. Bloom, the pride-tormented young 
Dedalus and the procession of fascinat- 
ing boozers with whom they passed their 
long day. That being said, one can also 
express a regret that Joyce was so deter- 
mined to labor his vast learning and 
verbal virtuosity that he gave the exe- 
getes enough material to last a century; 
and a reader can’t read a page of it 
without the guilty feeling that he ought 
to have Stuart Gilbert or Harry Levin 
within easy reach in order to know 
which passage from Homer is being imi- 
tated. But to some of us Ulysses will 
always be, first, the absorbing story of 
“Mr. Bloom’s Day in Dublin,” the title 
Joyce gave it when he first thought of 
it as a short story in Dubliners. 


By contrast, as a storyteller Mr. Eliot 
appears to be worse than hopeless, even 
when he has the makings of a good story, 
as he had in Murder in the Cathedral 
which is concerned with an interesting 
struggle between a prelate and a king 
But Mr. Eliot makes it, at best, a show- 
piece for actors with sonorous voices. 
And yet with this play he came closer 
to success than with any other. In per- 
formance it can at least be good spec- 
tacle, and that is not to be sneezed at 
after those box sets we have been look- 
ing at all our lives. Some of its verse is 
very good verse and very good dramatic 
statement as well. It is a pleasure to say 
aloud lines like these from a speech by 
Archbishop Thomas A’Becket’s 


lempters: 


one of 


Your thoughts have more power 
than kings to compel you. 
You have also thought, sometimes 

at your prayers, 
Sometimes hesitating at the angles 
of stairs, 


And between sleep and waking, 


early in the morning, 

When the bird cries, have thought 
of further scorning. 

That nothing lasts, but the wheel 


turns, 


The nest is rifled, and the bird 
mourns; 

That the shrine shall be pillaged, 
and the gold spent, 


The jewels gone for light ladies’ 
ornament, 


The sanctuary broken, and its stores 


Swept into the laps of parasites and 
whores 


The ideas and the emotions of that 
passage are appropriate to verse, and let 
no one say that all ideas and emotions 
are: the very reason for poetry is that 
it deals with the extraordinary, with 
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some excitement of mind or heart for 
which prose is not adequate. To some 
ideas and emotions, verse does not lend 
itself at all readily, and Shakespeare 
must often have chafed at the blank- 
verse convention of his stage which 
obliged him to give all the machinery 
of playwriting, including the merest 
“feed” lines and inescapable contrivances 
of plot, a pentameter best. Indeed, he 
often violated the convention and wrote 
in prose; but mostly he stayed within it, 
transcending it oftener than anyone had 
a right to expect even from a superlative 
poet in those lyric flights for which, at a 
performance, we wait as we wait for the 
arias at the opera. In between the arias, 
he wrote graceful verse that advanced 
the “necessary business of the play” and 
was agreeable to the ear much as grace- 
ful prose is agreeable, except that it was 
decorated with the conceits which were 
also a fashion of the times. 


The lines quoted from Murder in the 
Cathedral are graceful in the same way, 
though certainly not to the same degree. 
And the challenge for the campaigners 
for verse in the theatre is: will they 
settle for that? Is that all that’s missing 
from our stage—and if we have more 
of it, would it really nourish our souls so 
long starved on a diet of city-room 
pidgin English ? 


It should be noted that Murder in the 
Cathedral is a history play, with the 
kind of story conventionally associated 
with dramatic poetry. Mr. Eliot brings it 
off surprisingly well but not well enough 
to justify the establishment of a trend 
He can write good verse, even in a play, 
when he is comfortable in the climate 
of the story. But are we to let ourselves in 
“costume” plays—espe- 
cially with the fearful example of Max- 


for nothing but 


well Anderson before us with his absurd 
senior-class pageants and their hand-me- 
down poeticizing? Or for Christopher 
Fry, who brazens it out better, with an 
undergraduate rhetoric, sometimes en- 
gaging but more often glib and needing 
all of John Gielgud’s skill te make it 
plausible? Mr. Fry has at least a sense 
of fun, as against the weary solemnity of 
the others 


The anemia of the theatre will be 
cured by no such nostrums 


This has been only a fragmentary 
statement of the problem, in which the 
towering name of William Butler Yeats 
has not even come up. The problem goes 
beyond language, of course, and the oc- 
casion for an enlargement on it is pre- 
sented by another book which will be 
discussed in another issue. It is Eric 
Bentley's From the Modern Repertoire, 
Series Two (University Press, $5.00), 
and like all of Mr. Bentley’s books with 
which this reviewer is familiar, it pro- 
vokes too many ideas *o be disposed of 
with a brief notice 
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